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The Essence of Chinese Culture 


By Dr. Chang Chi-yun 


Publisher: The China News Press, 25, Lane 16, Section II, 
Chungshan North Road, Taipei, Taiwan, China 


Price: NT$100.00 
HK$ 24.00 
US$ 4.00 


This book is a most comprehensive and up-to-date work on the significance of the 
cultural heritage of the Chinese people. It covers a wide range of topics on different aspects 
of Chinese culture, such as history, geography, philosophy, education, art, politics etc. Dr. 
Chang’s work fully testifies to his profound knowledge of this subject. 


The author, one of the authorities on this subject in China for the last twenty years, 
has shown clearly the continuity of influence of Confucianism in shaping China, both cul- 
turally and socially, from the earliest times down to the present day. 


In this excellent work of scholarship, the author has, upon the ground-concept of 
“central harmony,” set the traditional Chinese life ideals in accord with the “Neutral 
Monism” of comtemporary thought. He also calls the reader’s attention to the affinity 
between Confucianism and Christianity. 

Above all, Dr. Chang sees a new 
spring-time of Chinese culture in 
the amalgamation of Chinese and 
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years, the true spirit of Chinese 
culture has been embodied in col- 
lege education, which marks a 
blend of the cultures of the East 
and West, thus giving rise to the 
birth of a new Chinese culture. 


Spee: eae 


as 


To the average Western readers, 
this book is an invaluable contribu- 
tion to a better understanding of 
the strenuous efforts towards the 
spiritual regeneration of the Chi- 
nese people now being made in 
Free China under the leadersh‘p 
of President Chiang Kai-shek and 
a number of eminent intellectuals. 
The reader will find here short 
sketches of the lives, personalities, 
and work of some of those pro- 
minent Chinese who have contri- 
buted to this spiritual campaign. 
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The success of this book is due 
to the excellent selection of mater- 
ials as well as to the lucid and 
popular style of writing. The book 
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has been elegantly printed and is oo SS 4 
provided with a total of 150 beauti- i ‘ 
ful illustrations. It will be of ' ¢ 
immense interest to both students ‘ . 
of China and the lay readers. : 
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Subscription solicited for the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA SINICA 


Western binding: size 12” < 8”, 40 books 


Chinese binding: 80 Cases, 400 volumes 


lhe ENCYCLOPAEDIA SINICA is an unprecedented compjlation of Chinese characters 
and expressions covering the different forms of their calligraphy, pronunciations and definitions as 
well as all the expressions involving the characters that would run into all fields of Chinese culture 
and history. Bibliography of all the books cited is also given. 


0 4—~ 60 6 04 6 OB 604. 604-1 6 04 -w OO 


To acquaint the reader with the contents and scope of this encyclopaedia it has been ar- 
ranged with the compiler to print in full the “Explanation of the Character A. and of Expressions 


Involving it” in a supplement to Chinese Culture to serve as a sample (see Appendix IV). 


Prof. Chia-lo Yang has been working on the compilation for thirty years and, being appoint- 
éd Compiler-in-Chief of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA SIN‘CA under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Education of the Republic of China, is now continuing to revise and add to his data to publish, 
with the support of the Ministry, this stupendous work, volume by volume. The ENCYCLOPAE- 
DIA SINICA will be published in two kinds of bindings. The first kind in Western binding of 
12” « 8” size consists of 40 books, averaging 1250 pages each (see color plate: “Explanation of the 
Character fl. and of Expressions Involving it”). The second kind in Chinese binding consists of 
80 cases of 5 volumes each. The first installment will be published in June 1958, and subsequent 
volumes will come out as they are finished. 


The first installment will consist of: 


(1) Book I in Western binding. Price: US$40.00; postage: US$3.00; subscription 
price: US$30.00; postage: _US$3.00 

2) Cases I & II, Volume 1-10 in Chinese binding. Price: US$80.00; postage: US$6.00; 
subscription price: US$60.00; postage: US$6.00. Subscription to the first installment of the EN- 
CYCLOPAEDIA SINICA will be accepted from January 1 to May 31, 1958. A mailed subscrip- 


tion post-marked on or before that date is valid. 
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Since this work will be published by installment, each installment will consist of one book 
or more in Western binding and two cases or more of five volumes each in Chinese binding. 
Because it is impossible to consider a second edition before the whole work is published, it is best that 
an investigation be made as to the number of possible customers. Those who desire to buy the 
work are requested to fill the order form for subscription attached. 
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The ENCYCLOPAEDIA SINICA represents the results of extensive research on Chinese 
culture for the last fifty years and will be valuable and indispensible for reeference to all sinologists. 
We hope that all readers of Chinese Culture will give us their cooperation and help. 
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The ENCYCLOPAEDIA SINICA in western binding of 12” x 8” size 
consists of 40 books, averaging 1,250 pages each 





CHINESE ART 


SELECTIONS OF CHINESE PAINTINGS IN COLOUR 
SERIES | 
10 PLATES, CM. 48x36 LOOSE LEAF 


This printed volume comprises 10 reproductions of selected paintings by famous 
Chinese artists from the Yuan Dynasty to the Ch’ing Dynasty. The originals are kept 
in the National Central Museum in Taichung. The titles of the pictures and the 
names of the artists are shown as follows: 


Hawk Chasing a Trush—-By Wang Yuan 

Hundred Sparrows Saluting the New Year—Artist 
un’ nown 

Hen and Chicks—By Emperor Hsuan Tsung 

An Indulged Hermit in Pine Shades—By Wen 
Chen-ming 

Palatial Buildings in A Fairland—By Ch’u Ying 

Summer Mountains—By Tong Chi-Ch’ang 

Elephant Bathing—By Ting Yun-peng 

Flowers—By Yean Shu-p’ing 

Spring Clouds Flowing out of the Mountain 
Gorges—By Wang Yuan-ch’i 

Lone Live His Majesty—By Lang Shih-ning 


PRICE: NT$ 100.00 
US$ 4.00 
HK$ 24.00 


Published by: 


THE CHINA SERIES PUBLISHING 
COMMITTEE 


11 South Chung Shan Rd., Taipei, Taiwan 


General Agency in Taiwan: 
TAIWAN BOOK STORE 
14 Chung Ching Rd., Sec. 1, Taipei, Taiwan 


Agent in Hongkong: 
CHI SHENG BOOK CO. 


Long Live His Maiesty 
380E Nathan Road, Kowloon, Hongkong By Lang Shih-ming in the Ch’ing dynasty. 
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The Chronology of Ancient Chinese History 


By Tung Tso-pin & 4 H 


Introduction 


The chronology of Chinese history before the Kung-Ho ( #4e) Period has 
never been correctly established since the “Spring and Autumn” Era ( 4A RB). 
From the study of inscriptions on oracle bones, I was able to establish the exact chrono- 
logy of the Yin ( §%) Dynasty, as ranging from 175! BC to 1111 B.C. 


Based on this finding, the chronology of the Western Chou ( ¥§ | ) Period was 
established as being from 1112 B.C. to 771 B.C. With these dates established, a 
foundation was laid to obtain an exact chronology of subsequent periods, thereby secur- 
ing an exact chronology for the whole course of Chines ehistory. 


The method used was to establish a “line” ( #)) from the accepted records of 
astronomy. Various inscriptions found on oracles bones and bronze vessels were then 
fitted into this historical line as “points” (¥§) along it. After these points had been 
checked and verified with existing written historical records, the whole chronological 


line was found. By the same process it was possible to divide this line into “sections” 
( 4%) of Chinese history. 


The results have been checked with various ancient writings and _ historical 
records and these have confirmed the accuracy and correctness of this finding. Below 
is a brief summary of the researches made. References are also given to Chinese texts. 


Chronology before the Kung-Ho ( #4) Era. 


The method adopted is to build a chronology from the Chou Dynasty backwards 


to the pre-Chou dynasties of Shang ( #), Hsia ( %), T’ang Yi ( & JE) and Huang 
Ti CHa D. ( 


A. Chronology of the Chou Dynasty 
1. Western Chou ( 8) ) 


This dynasty started from the 11th year of the reign of King Wu (XZ ) 
when he defeated King Chou ( #}) of the Yin Dynasty, to the 11th year of 
King Yao ( #& ) a total of 341 years, ie. 1111 B.C. to 771 B.C. (RARER FD 


1 








Note: 


. Eastern Chou ( % A) 
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This dynasty started from the Ist year of the reign of King P’ing (-#% ) up 
to the 59th year of the reign of King Shé ( #2 )—a total of 515 years ice. 
770 B.C. to 256 B.C. ( FR ECS) 


Western and Eastern Chou Dynasties combined 


The total number of years of the Western and Eastern Chou Dynasties is there- 
fore 856 years. The old type historians counted the coronation of King Wu 
( & 2), which occured in 1122 B.C., as thé Ist year of the Chou Dynasty, 
but this would give his reign 11 more years. 


From the year 1111 B.C. when King Wu defeated King Chou ( #) until 
the Ist year of Kung Ho ( # qe) there is a total of 270 years, i.e. from 1111 
B.C. to 841 B.C. ( RRZRP) For detailed study, refer to my article 
entitled A New Study of the Date of the Campaign against Chou by King 
Wu. 


The number of years of the reigns of the king of Western Chou: 


King Wu CK 2%) 7 years 
King Ch’éng (mm 4) 37» 
King K’ang Ch &) 26» 
King Chao Cm Z) 18 
King Mu CH ZX) Sf 
King Kung C#& 2) 16, 
King I C# Z) ee 
King Hsiao (# ZB) 30» 
King I CR ZB) 6 » 
King Li C&% Z) 37» 


Ist year of Kung Ho ( ##e HF D 


The number of years previous to King Chao ( #8) has been calculated and 
proved according to the “ancient historical material” while those subsequent to 
the reign of King Mu ( 4% ) has been calculated according to various bronze 
vessel inscriptions and the lunar calender. These are different from the 
method of calculation according to unreliable old records. The details are 


discussed in the following articles:—(1) Chronological Table of Western Chou 
CSAF RH 

(2) A Study of Sheng-pa 4 $ and Ssu-pa 

3LH in the Inscriptions on Bronze 

Vessels, 





B. Chronology of the Yin-C ft) Shang C# ) Dynasty didi 
The total number of years of the reigns during the Yin-Shang ( fg 7) Dynasty 


1. The periods which commenced from the exile of King Chieh ( 34) by Ch’éng 
T’ang (3%) until the 14th year cf King P’an Kéng ( 4¢ & ) is called the 
Shang Dynasty ( # ). The period from 15th year of King P’an Kéag (when this 
Dynasty migrated to Yin) until King Ti Hsin (4 #) alias King Chou (#} ) 
was called Yin (fg) Actually King Ti Hsin #4 had reigned for 63 years. 
The old records had cut short this reign by 12 years from the reign of King 
Hsin and left 52 years for him. Thus there occurred the erroneous view that 
Shang had a total of 629 years. 


2. Number of years reigned by kings of Yin-Shang. ( fz # ) 
a Kings of Shang (#) 








King T’ai I, Ch’éng T’ang zk uh 13 years 
King T’ai Chia k Ff ca, 
King Wo Ting “. _ s 
King T’ai Kéng x RP y page 
King Hsiao Chia yy & > ee 
King Yung Chi ‘ma 2 - =e 
King T’ai Mao kK K a 
King Chung Ting i ee | es 
King Wai Jén ye Ib» 
King Chien Chia % F CHET) 9 , 
King Tsu I m Zt _ - 
King Tsu Hsin jl + ae 
King Chiang Chia x F CAP) 1 , 
King Tsu Ting ri nn 32 
King Nan Kéng mH mR a 
King Hu Chia kK F CET) 7 « 
King P’an Kéng i C#) & M-- » 
(before migration) 
Kings of Yin (€ fg) 
King P’an Kéng g(a ( 14 years 
. (after migration) 
King Hsiao Hsin = : 
King Hsiao I ’- i 
King Wu Ting ais _ a 
King Tsu Kéng jl PR | ae 
King Tsu Chia ma Ff ae 
3 





King Lin Hsin Rh + & .» , 
King K’ang Ting Rk T 8 » 
King Wu I 4 i 4 ” 
King Wéa Wu Ting a -_ 7. €or) 
King Ti I e¢ GG aa 
King Ti Hsin ee + aa 


On the basis of the records of the “order of worship” of the Ancestral Kings in 
the oracle bone inscriptions, it can be calculated that the 2 years of King Wai Ping ( $F 
*%) and the 4 years of King Chung Jén (4+ ) had been included in the 12 years 
of King T’ai Chia CXF). The details are discussed in the “Table of Chronology 
of Yin” ( pe ARH ). 

C. The Chronology of the Hsia ( ¥ ) Dynasty 


1. The total number of years of this dynasty is calculated from the Ist year of 
King Yu ( & ) to the 51st year of King Li Kuei ( fR#-) ie. from 2183 B.C. 
to 1752 B.C.—a total of 432 years ( KR#@2A»D. This includes thé 40 
years of King Han Tsu ( #2 ) 


2. Number of years of the reigns of the Kings of Hsia.C 3) 


King Yi & 7 years 
King Chi i ae 
King T’ai K’ang aR DBD. 
King Chung K’ang 4# 13 » 
King Hsiang 40 a3 » 
King Han Tsu RX a ve 
King Shao K’ang VR 2 
King Shu AF 7...» 
King Huai 42, a). 
King Mang EA ee 
King Hsieh iw ee 
King Pu Chiang fF . a 
King Chiung Ry 21 
King Chien kz i 
King Kung Chia 4Lf ae 
King Kao x os 
King Fa BS 
King Li Kuei Ase a 6S 


D. Chronology of T'ang Y#) BE) 


1. The total number of years of this Dynasty is calculated from the Ist year of 
King T’ang Yao (#4) until the 50th year of King Yii Shun ( & ¢ )—a 
total of 150 years i.e. from B. C. 2333 to B.C. 2184 CK RETA) 


4 











2. The number of years of the reign of the Kings of T’ang Yi BE 


King Yao C#) — 100 years 
King Shun C#) — 50 ly 


E. Chronology of period between Huang Ti #4 and Ti Chih (##) 


1. This is calculated from the Ist year of King Huang Ti (#4) to the 9th 
year of King Ti Chih ( -#4# )—a total of 341 years i.e. from 2674 B.C. to 2334 
BC. (Tx ETP) 


2. The number of years of the reign of the Kings of the period of Huang Ti: 


King Huang Ti 100 years 
King Shao Hao De 2 84 (C,, J 
King Chuan Hii {AR me ws 
King Ti Ku ie & ~ « 
King Ti Chih fe ae 


The compilation of chronological tables of Chinese history ( » B+ GG 2H) 


As an outcome of my thirty years of study, chronological tables were compiled 
to serve as a tool for the study of Chinese history. These are under publication by the 
Hong Kong University. 


These tables are divided into two parts:— 


Part I. Begins from the Ist year cf Huang Ti (% #) CTing Hai T F 
2674 B.C.) down to the 4th year of P’an Keng ( 4 #&) (Ping Ch’én 
*® A 1385 B.C.). Another period which starts from the 15th year of 
P’an Keng ( 4%) down to the 2nd year of Yiian Shou ( #.#) of Han 
Ai Ti (3% % #), also included. 


Part II. Starts from the Ist year cf Han Ping Ti (3%-P-#) CHsin Yu # 
Ist year A.D.) down to the 89th year of the Republic of China 
(Keng Ch’én & fe 2000 A.D.) 








The Political Thought and Institutions of 
Ancient China 


An Interpretation of the “Chou Li’ ()§]7#2) 
By Chang Chi-yun %& 3t & 


The Chou Li, or Chou Kuan, or “The Rites of the Chou Dynasty” is the most 
complete record of the governmental system of the Chou Dynasty. It contains six 
chapters, each beginning with the two characters Chien Kuo ( 3¢$\), meaning the 
building up of a nation. It may, therefore, be taken as the theory and practice of the 
governmental system of two thousand years ago. This voluminous work of tens of 
thousands of characters is carefully and elaborately written. There are few works of a 
similar nature in the whole world that can compare with it in scholarship. 


There has been much controversy as to the time when the book was written. A 
clue may perhaps be obtained from the geographical names used in the book. Among 
the nine chou (provinces) mentioned in the book, the one situated in the northeast is 
Yu Chou ( 444) in which the principal mountain was I Wu Li ( EA). The 
latter is located near the present Chin Hsien (4%%) in Liaoning Province. The book must 
therefore have been written after the Kingdom of Yen had extended its influence be- 
yond the present Great Wall. During the reign of King Chao of Yen ( 9G Z, B.C. 
311-279), General Ch’in K’ai ( # BA) was sent to defeat the Tung Hu ( % gq, Eastern 
Barbarians), extend the territory by more than a thousand li, establish five counties— 
Shang Ku (§ 4), Yi Yang ( 3@), Yu Peip’ing € Hit -F), Liao Hsi (iH), and 
Liao Tung (3% #)—and build a great wall to guard against the barbarians. As the 
expansion of territory by the Kingdom of Yen just mentioned took place at the 


beginning of the third century B.C., the Chow Li could not have been written earlier 
than this. 


At the end of fourth century B.C., King Wu Ling of the Kingdom of Chao (a§ 
&,# Z) adopted the dress of the Hu people (8K) for riding and shooting. As the 
use of chariots is still mentioned in the Chou Li, the time should not be too far from 
the fourth century B.C. From all the evidence available, it may be deduced that the 
author of the Chou Li lived at the end of the era known as the Period of the War- 
ring States namely about the third century B.C. at the same time as Hstin Tzi 
( 43 ), approximately a century later than the time when Plato wrote his Republic. 
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The most scholarly work on the study of the Chou Li is the “Correct Interpre- 
tation of the Chou Li” by Sun Yi-hsiang (34749 alias Chung Yung 4? #), a scholar of 
the late Ch’ing Dynasty (1848-1908). Sun was born on September 16, 1848, in Jui- 
an Hsien (3%,%2), Chekiang, in a scholarly family that prided itself on belonging to 
the Yung Chia School (K-#i%%), or a branch of the Eastern Chekiang School. The 
book was completed in 1899. Sun’s greatest contributions to the study of the Chou Li 
consist of his clarification of the following: (1) statistics and map-making, (2) basic’ 
structure of society, (3) people’s livelihood, and (4) principles of education. 


I. STATISTICS AND MAP-MAKING 


Census-taking and map-making are two of the important measures found in the 
Chou Li. At this time there was no paper, so the census had to be recorded and 
maps drawn on wooden boards. 


The Census kept was of two kinds—(1) a general census in which the names 
of all the people were recorded and (2) the military service census in which were re- 
gistered the names of able-bodied men subject to military draft. The administrative 
officer in charge of the census as was called Shih Min (4) ,, governor of the people). 
Males and females were entered separately. Births and deaths were recorded. After 
a baby had been born, its name was entered into the census. A person’s name was 
removed after his death. The same thing was mentioned in the Shang Clin Shu 
(@##): “The names of all males and females within the four borders of the 
country are recorded in it. New births are added. The dead are erased.” 


The Chou Li provided measures not only for taking census but also for keeping 
an account of agricultural production. One of the duties of the official known as the 
Chih Fang (§&7) was to keep a record of the nine kinds of grain and six kinds of 
domestic animals. The statistics of population and food production served as a reliable 
basis for the conscription of troops and government taxation. In years of scarcity re- 
sulting from flood or drought, the government was in a position to take preventive 
or relief measures. In severely stricken districts, people might be moved to other areas 
on the basis of the information obtained from the census. 


The maps in the Chou Li were of four kinds: 


A. The general map under the control of the Chih Fang which, among other 
things, showed the topographical features of the country, ‘ the distribution of races Ci.e. 
the tribes of I (#%), Man (4#), Min (84), Lo C¥), Jung C&), Ti ( #&), etc.) and pro 


ducts (nine kinds of grain and six kinds of domestic animals), and the area of the coun- 
try. 


B. Cadastral survey maps showed the landholdings of the people. Land dis- 
putes were to be decided in accordance with the record in these maps. 
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C. Resources maps showed mining, forest, and fishery products, each under 
the custody of a different official. 


D. Military Maps showed strategic areas and the condition of the roads. 


The maps were accompanied by explanations. In addition, there were four 
kinds of local accounts or histories in the charge of various officials. These histories 
were called Fang Chih (7%), the origin of Chinese geography. A traveling official, 
Hsing Jén (4FA), had the duty of traveling to different places to make investigations 
and draw up reports of his findings. The government at this time was, therefore, in 
a position to know what was beneficial or harmful to the people. 


The Chow Li instituted the system of letting the farmers own the land, just as 
Free China is now dc‘ng in letting tillers of the soil own their own land. As the 
land was limited and population was on the increase daily, the Chou Li emphasized 
the careful checking and investigation of the population, monthly, yearly and trien- 
nially.. Sun Chung-yung said: “In ancient times every country had a system of 
census to keep a record of the population and land. For the increase or decrease - of 
population had a good deal to do with the peace and order of the country. It is on 
this that the levying of troops and taxation greatly depend.” What were so impor- 
tant in the time of the Chou Li, namely, census-taking, cadastral surveying, and map- 
making, are also of great importance to modern states. 


Il. BASIC STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY 


At the beginning, the Chou Li touched upon the differences between the urban 
and rural districts, each of which had its system of government. In the urban areas 
there were dense populations, handicraft industries, and complicated social structures. 
In the rural districts, population was sparse and people were mostly engaged in agri- 
culture. The two areas had different, though parallel, administrative systems. They 
both started with five families as the basic unit and pyramided upward. In the urban 


areas, five families made one pi (tb), five pi one lé( M\), four 1@ one tsu (% ), five 
tsu one tang (%#), five tang one chou Cy), five chou one hsiang (4). The admini- 
strative unit in the rural districts was called sui (3%). It was also made up of six 


smaller units—lin (Ap), li (@), tsuan (Hp), pi Cép) hsien CHR), and sui Ci&) in 


ascending order. 


The military organization had a similar structure both for drafting and the 
transmission of commands, which was the reason why Kuan Tzii( #) said: “The 
military command was attached to civil administration.” Below is a table showing the 
basic urban and rural structures together with the military organization: 








Tr No. of Urban Head Rural Head Military Head 


Families Structure Structure Structure 
5 Pi Pi Chief Lin Lin Chief Wu Wu Chief 
Fb Hr ap ask th. th 
25 La La Hsa Li Li Tsai Liang Liang Sz Ma 
. 3) Bl Zz ZF Ce) may 
F 100 Tsu Tsu Shih Tsuan Tsuan Chief Tsu Tsu Chief 
5 & = &M fi ai + HR 
1 500 Tang Tang Chésg Pi Pi Shih La La Commander 
om eE op op oF He ae OP 

2,500 Chou Chou Chief Hsien Hsien Chéng Shih Shih Commander 
, a” Wk ns ME vf PF op 
; 12,500 Hsiang Hsiang Ta Fu Sui Sui Ta Fu Chin Chié: General 
HARK r BAK x Eat 
f All the officials in the hsiang and sui, from the chief of pi to hsiang ta fu, from 
f the chief of lin to sui ta fu, were elected by the people and appointed by the govern- 
. ment. All the administrative systems, such as those relating to farms, conscription, 
- education and election, were based on the structure’ of hsiang and sui. This was 
4 the basic structure of the ancient society, from which evolved the later pao chia CF ) 

system, which again forms the present basic structure for local self-government. When 

Confucius said: “A look at the hsiang and I know that the kingly way is easy,” he 

meant that local self-government was the basis of good government. 
: Sung Chung-yung said: “When the classic (Chow Li) says chéng ( #&), it has 
5 a twofold meaning, namcly the levying of troops and taxation,’ Drafting at this 


time consisted of military and labor conscription. In the Chou Li the conscription sys- 
tem was closely allied with the farm system, as both manpower and taxes came from 
the farms. In conscription, five men formed a wu; two wu, a shih (4); five wu, a 
: liang (43 or 44). The latter meant the two wheels of the chariot. This meant that 
there was one chariot to every 25 men. All the men in one hsiang or one sui belonged 
to the same ck#n, or army. In commenting on the conditions of this time, Mencius 
said: “The people befriended each other when they met outside or when they visited 
each other’s home. They helped to defend each other. They rendered. assistance to 
those in sickness.” In this way, the soldiers were friends in peacetime and fought 
for each other in war. 


( 
: In the Chou Li the election system was also closely related to the educational 


system. In each hsiang Curban area) there were six hsiang schools, 30 chou schools, 
150 tang schools. The teachers were all chosen from elderly scholars of proven char- 
acter. The youngsters in the hsiang started their education at the chow or tang 
schools. Upon graduation, they were known as hsiu shih (#4). Every three years 
at the time of ta pi (+t), or competitive testings, the elders and the hsiang ta fu 
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fecotamended the good and capable scholars to the Su T’u (aj. ), who appointed them 
to be hs: an shih (+4) and sent them to study at the national academy called 
ch’é.1g chita ( 34), At the latter school, the scholars were known as chan shih (4@ 
+). Again after three years, the good and capable ones were recommended to the 
Sz# Ma (4 5), who appointed them to be chin shih (##+-). The officials of the 
government were mainly chosen from the schools. Every three years during the time 
of ta pi, the good and capable ones were promoted and the bad and incapable ones were 
corrected. As the students were taught government administration at school, the more 
schools there were the more capable administors were turned out. 


There was nothing like legislature in the Chou Li, but for important measures, 
the people were consulted. During peacetime, the various officials in the hsiang or 
sui paid a good deal of attention to teaching the people laws and legislation. In a 
normal year such instruction took place not less than fifteen or sixteen times. As a 


result both the citizens in the urban areas and the farmers were acquainted with the 
law and moral precepts. 


When there was an emergency, the people were ordered to rally around a unit 
of twenty-five families, 1# ( )) to await instructions from the government. An official 
by the name of hsiao sza k’ow ( «J» 8%) was in charge of canvassing public opinion 
on three important occasions: (1) an emergency, (2) the removal of the capital to 
another locality, (3) succession of the King. ‘his explains what is said in the 
Book of Odes: “Inquire among the rustics,” and again in the Book of History: 
“Consult all the people.” Sun Chung-yung said: “The prevailing law of the Shang 
and Chou dynasties was to canvass the opinion of the people when there was a big 
event.” He was of the opinion that the prerequisite for consulting the people is the 
promotion of popular education and to make everyone know the meaning of law and 
legislation. A society must be established on a good basic foundation in order to effect 
a mutual understanding between the government and the people. Only in this way, 
he thought, could there be hope for the realization of government by the people. 


Ill. PEOPLE’S LIVELIHOOD 


The Chou Li gave twelve kinds of trade practised by the people, of which 
nine were of the productive kind and three were what we at present would call the 
government and educational employees. In Volume I T’ien Kuan ( K'#), Part I, 
it said: “The Tai Tsai (K#) gives nine kinds of employment to the people.’ 
Volume III Ti Kuan (3%,"@), Part I, said: “The Sz T’u (4s) gives twelve kinds of 
employment to the people.” As the Tai Tsai’s duty was finance, he had charge of thz 
nine productive employments. The Sz# T’u’s chief duty was education, so he was 
concerned with all twelve employments. Below is a list of the twelve employments: 


The Tai Tsai’s 9 employments 
1. Farmers who produced 9 kinds of 2. Horticulture 


grain 
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Forestry 4. Pasture 

Handicraft Merchants and peddlers 
Weavers 8. Tax Collectors 
Unemployed who may be assigned 

different employments 


2 Me 
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The Sz# T’u’'s 12 employments 


1, Farming 2. Horticulture 

3. Forestry and Fishery 4. Animal Husbandry 

5. Industry 6. Commerce 

7. Weaving 8. Slaves (from captives and criminals) 
9. Hired Help 10. Teaching 

11. Witchcraft and Medicine 12. Government employees 


It will be noted that mining is not shown in the preceding lists. The reason 
is that during the Chou Dynasty all the mines belonged to the government and were 
placed under the control of the Kuan JénCijA.). Therefore, it was not listed among 
the people's employments. All the areas containing unmined minerals and stones were 
considered as mines. There were maps showing the boundaries of the mines and 
trespassing was strictly prohibited. Kuan Tzt said: “Mountains where there are iron 
and silver are closed and entry is prohibited. Anyone who makes incursions into 
closed mountains is punished by certain death. When one enters with the left foot, 
his right foot will be cut off. When one enters with right foot, his left foot will be 
cut off. This shows how strictly entry is forbidden.” Incidently this shows the duty 
of the Kuan Jén. 


Aside from mining, all other kinds of trades, occupations, and professions were 
engaged in by the people. For agriculture as well as in some important trades, the 
government appointed special officials for guidance and promotion. There was a Szié 
Chia (4) 4%), or Agricultural Officer, whose duty it was to tour the different places, 
investigate the plants for the purpose of learning the effects of climate on them, and 
make laws for announcement in the i (%,) and la Cp). The nature of the Sz# 
Chia’s duties was not unlike those of the present-day agricultural station. He had to 
make his laws known to every hundred families. He had to know the different grades 
of the nine kinds of cereal. In his tour round the country he had to note the condi- 
tion of the harvest so as to form the basis of taxation. In places of good harvest, 
farm taxes were levied according to regular schedule. Where there was scarcity, re- 
duction in taxation had to be made. There were also'measures for the prevention 
of floods, relief of victims and resettlement of people. Reference has been made pre- 
viously to the Sza T’u who had the duty of teaching the people the ways of farming. 
This is like the vocational training undertaken by the present Ministry of Education. 


Sun Chung-yung called special attention to the interrelation of administration 
among the different officials. He said that the Chou Li classified officials in six 
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classes, or Tien (gz): T’ien (% heaven) Officials in charge of personnel administration, 
Ti (3%, earth) Officials in charge of education, Ch’un ( 4 spring) Officials in charge of 
ceremonies, Hsia ( % summer) Officials in charge of public administration, Ch’iu ( 4k 
autumn) Officials in charge of law, Tung ( & winter) Officials in charge of public works. 
But each class of officials might have duties related to other classes of officials. This 
called for official interrelation, (73) which means mutual assistance. In his chapter 
on the Kingly System, Hsiia Titi said: “Unless there is official interrelation, there 
will be failure in point of duty.” Thus regular ofkcial duties should be clearly de- 
marcated, but when there is need for interrelation, the officials should work as a single 
body. This was the essence of the Chou Li. 


—_ 


ta 


It is wrong to think that in ancient times the people merely depended on agri- 
culture for a living. In the Yweh Chi (#%7@) it is said: “Creation is sacred” The 
Book of Changes said: “None can be greater than a sage, for he provides things and 
finished articles for the use and convenience of the people in the world.” These say- 
ings bear close resemblance to what was said in the chapter entitled K’ao Kung Chi (4 
x.7@,) of the Chou Li: “The work of one hundred artisans is the accomplishment of 
the sage. Fusing metals to make a knife, mixing earth to form pottery, building 
carts for traveling on land, making a boat for going on water, these are the accomplish- 
ments of the sage.” H:iin Titi also said: “Artisans of the ancient times generally car- 
ried on their trade hereditarily. Therefore, there were minute divisions of work and 
consummate skill.” According to the K’ao Kung Chi, there were seven kinds of 
carpenters, six kinds of metal workers, five kinds of tanners, five kinds of color fixing, 
five kinds of abrasion and sharpening, two kinds of masons, or about thirty in all. 
In addition there was water conservation and road engineering. 


Under the ching tien ( 3} ) system whereby farms were arranged in the shape 
of the character #+(Cwell) with eight farmers cultivating one eighth or one corner of the en- 
tire area and working jointly on the central piece for the government in lieu of payment of 
taxes, the farms were adequately supplied with water from camals and ditches. In road 
administration, there was a rest house every ten li where food and water were obtain- 
able, an inn every thirty li, a market every fifty li, and trees lining the roads which 
the people were strictly enjoined to plant and care for. 


Sun Chung-yung extolled the Chou Li in the following words: “Within the 
four seas there was no citizen without employment, no scholar who was not engaged in 
his studies. Anyone who neither studied nor worked would be punished for idling.” 
Some of the modern constitutions make special provisions for the protection of the 
people’s right to work. The Chou Li went one step further in stipulating the obliga- 
tion or the duty of the people to work. It also made provisions for welfare work along 
the six following lines: (1) care for infants, (2) support of the aged, (3) relief of 
widows, widowers, orphans, and old people without a son, (4) relief of the poor, (5) 
care of the sick, (6) security for the rich. ‘This was in agreement with the chapter on 


the Ta T’ung (Great Unity) in the Li Chi (78 32 X FB] %& ) or Book of Rites. 
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IV. PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


The principles of education enunciated in the Chou Li were no other than 
Confucius’ six skills (744), which consisted of propriety, music, archery, driving, 
reading, and arithmetic. Of these, the most important were propriety and music. 
Confucius said: “They say, Propriety! Propriety! Does it consist of gems and silk 
alone? They say, Music! Music! Does it consist of bells and drums alone?” When 
Confucians talk of propriety and music they have in mind the spiritual significance 
rather than the physical manifestation. Music to them represents sympathetic under- 
standing between one individual and another. Propriety represents the proper be- 
havior of an individual among fellow human beings. Music is something which can- 
not be suppressed in one’s sentiments, while propriety is an immutable factor in human 
relations. 


In the Yaeh Chi (##72,) it is very well said: “Music is for the kindred spirits; 
propriety for people who differ from each other. The former brings about love among 
one’s fellow human beings; the latter respect.” The Chou Li said: “Teach the doc- 
trine of the mean with propriety; teach harmony and peace with music.” The Con- 
fucians pay attention on the one hand to peace of the inner mind, which brings about 
love among the kindred, and on the other to system and order, which generate 
respect among people of differing ways. The essence of music is harmony; that of 
propriety is order. The two mutually assist and complement each other and cannot 
exist separately. A perfect personality or society must be educated in both propriety 
and music. 


Between propriety and music, the Chou Li gave preference to the latter and 
regarded it as the essence of education. It said: “The Great Administrator of Music 
(8) controls the law of the university so as to administer the policy of national 
education and govern the young of the whole country.” Why should the university 
be governed by the music administrator? Because the Confucians regard the word jén 
( 4=) as the center of the entire moral character and consider that music and jén are 
one and the same thing and can improve human relations. 


Confucius himself was known for his many skills, but he was especially interest- 
ed in music. He was so absorbed in music that it was said of him: “When the 
Master heard the Shao (28) music in Chi, he did not know the taste of meat for a 
period of three months.” The language for music is poetry, so the education in poetry 
and in music are related. When Confucians talk of education, they usually start with 
propriety and music, though the latter is considered as more basic than the former. 
No ancient classic gives a more detailed account of music ‘than the Chou Li. People of 
the Han Dynasty regarded the chapter on the Great Administrator of Music in the Chou 
Li as a manual for musicians. It was later known asthe Music Classic, because it 
was and still is the only existing work on ancient music. 


In the Chou Li it is said: “In order to build a country, one must prohibit lewd 
music, excessive music, evil music, and slow music.” The people in ancient China 
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considered government so closely related to music that nothing could affect or change 
customs to a greater extent than music. If the music of a country is excessively lewd, 
tragical, disrespectful, or evil, the government of that country will necessarily be affected. 
Lewd music affects people gradually. It first works a change in the individual then 
spoils the customs of the people as a whole, and finally ruins the law and structure of 
government. Wholesome music promotes a temperate character, holds lusts in check, 
and hasthe effect of cultivating a national character in accordance with the Golden Mean. 


“~" Archery and dancing “were closely related to propriety and music but with this 
difference. Music manifests itself in sound and color. Sound without color is no 
music. The Chou Li defined a dancer as one with a pleasing countenance and 
trained body. The ancient music listed in the book included that of the primitive 
times and the border areas and all the compositions about historical events and person- 
alities. Thus both music and dancing were considered as possessing educational value. 
Being one of the six skills, archery also had the object of improving the moral being. 
It was not regarded as only an attainment. The Li Chi (4872) defines archery thus: 
“Therefore, the archer moves forward, backward, and around according to propriety. 
With his mind right, and body erect, he then adjusts his bow and arrow. Only 
by adjusting thus can he hit the target. From all this his moral character can be 
observed.” Archery was held on important occasions. When Confucius was shooting 
in Chu Hsiang’s garden, spectators lined up like a wall. Archery was the occasion for 
a mass meeting in ancient times. It was during such occasions that consultation with 
the people referred to above was held. The principle of democracy was therefore 
deeply rooted in public schools in ancient China. 
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The Hsien(#%) Government In The 
Chinese Political System 


By Koo Tun-jou fm % 4% 


“Three thousand units (hsien) of popular sovereignty are like three thou- 
sand foundation stones of China”.—Sun Yat-sen 


1. WHAT IS THE HSIEN OR COUNTY IN CHINA? 


To begin with a general picture of the Chinese local unit, the country, with 
the exception of the Territory of Tibet,(1) is divided for local government purposes into 
sheng or provinces. By an Act of the National Government on June 5, 1947, thirty 
five provinces were created the estimated area of which varied from 1,711, 931 (Sin- 
kiang) to 35,961 (Taiwan) square kilometers with an estimated population varying 
from 47,437,387 (Szechuan) to 759,002 CNingsia).(2) It will be seen that the most ex- 
tensive province, Sinkiang, is over ten times larger than France and Germany, while 
the smallest province, Taiwan, is larger than Holland and about the size of Masschu- 
setts and Connecticut combined. So far as population is concerned, Szechuan is com- 
parable to Great Britain, Italy or France, and even the least populous province, Taiwan, 
is not exceeded by comparatively small countries like Sweden or Greece. The pro- 
vinces are the great historic divisions of the land, most of which are believed to have 
come into existence in the Yuan Dynasty (A.D. 1279-1368), when the provincial system 
was first introduced as an instrument for exercising control over far-flung areas.(3) Some 
of them were created as a result of administrative changes in later dynasties. 


The provinces are further divided into hsien or counties. Thus the Chinese local 
government has a two-grade system in which the sheng (4) or provinces from the 
principal local units of the upper grade and the hsien or counties the principal units 
of the lower grade. The hsien or counties which are under and within the direct 
jurisdiction of the several provinces are the subject of the present study. 

{ 

The word “county” is used here as an equivalent of the Chinese word hsien, 
because there are many points of similarity between an American county and a Chinese 
hsien. There are, however, many differences between the two kinds of local govern- 
ment. For instance, a county in the United States, although predominantly rural in 
the American sense, should be considered rather urban in comparison with the Chinese 
hsien, Again, the former is under the complete control of the state government, while 
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the latter is under the control of the central government as well as the provincial 
government. Furthermore, the county government apparently does not occupy so im- 
portant a place in the American political system as the hsien government in the 
Chinese political system. Therefore the word country is used here for the Chinese 
hsien just for the sake of convenience.(4) 


Then, to be specific, what is a hsien? The hsien is a basic unit of local govern- 
ment in China. Forty years ago, an English scholar, Hosea Ballon Morse, ably des- 
cribed the hsien: 





“The Hien is the civic, political, judicial, and fiscal unit of Chinese life. 
It comprises one walled city, or, in the case of many of the provincial capitals, 
the half of a walled city Cin the case of Soochow a third of the city), with 
country immediately around it. In it every Chinese subject is inscribed, and 
this inscription he does not willingly forfeit or abandon, no matter to what part 
of the empire or of the outer world his vocation might call him. Here is his 
ancestral temple if he is of the gentry, his ancestral home in any case; here 
will he return, if permitted, in the evening of his life, and here will his bones 
be sent should he die abroad; and during the whole of his life he is indentified 
with his Hien.”(5) 


Morse pointed out the social significance of the hsien as well as its political im- 
portance. Every individual is closely connected with his own hsien. This color has, 
of course, faded to a certain extent with the change of time and the greater mobility 
of the individual due to improved transportation and economic advance. To make the 
picture of the hsien more complete, a modern definition by Shen Nai-cheng, a professor 
of Chinese Government, may also be cited here: 


are every district Chsien) is a rural area, with a more or less po- 
pulous center, usually walled-in, as its seat of government, and small agglomera- 
tions in the outlying country, which are either market places or villages and 
hamlets of farmers. These agglomerations. ..... form the nuclei of further 
government divisions below the district.”(6) 


This definition brings out the economic status of the hsien which is, in general, 
true of almost all the hsien across the country. There were, as of 1947, 2,023 such 
hsien and 34 such sheh chih chi (3£3% 2%) or “government bureaus” in China including 
the province of Taiwan.(7) 


To show the position of the hsien as one of the administrative units thus to 
make our idea of the hsien more complete, a recent explanation of the hsien may be 


quoted here: 


“A hsien is the political subdivision immediately under a province or sub- 
province (such as the Peking-created West Szechwan). Its size in Szechwan 
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States.”(8) 


This leads us appropriately to a study of the size and population of the hsien. 
The hsien vary considerably in area. According to a table compiled by the Ministry 
of the Interior in 1936, 1,871 hsien and “government bureaus” or preparatory hsien 
were divided into twenty-one classes according to area. These estimates were sent in 


has a range roughly the same as that of the county in the eastern United 


by the different provinces. Here is an abstract of the table:(9) 


Size of Hsien according to Area 


No. of Hsien and “Government 


Bureaus” or Preparatory Hsien 


46 


10 
21 
17 
14 
16 
24 
25 
47 
60 
133 
79 
147 
172 
247 
264 
304 
212 
19 


In short, the smallest hsien is about 28 square miles, and the largest over 225,300 
square miles, larger than most of the provinces. The prevalent size of the hsien and 
the preparatory hsien as shown in the table is from 15,000 “square market i” to 5,000 


100,000 Sq. 


90,001 
80,001 
70,001 
60,001 
50,001 
45,001 
40,001 
35,001 
30,001 
25,001 
20,001 
15,001 
13,001 
11,001 

9,001 

7,001 

5,001 

3,001 

1,001 


Class 


market Ji or more 


“square 1i”, or 1,341.5 square miles to 380.5 square miles. 


 * 
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In population, these hsien vary from 234 to 1,568,492. Another table was 
compiled by the Ministry of the Interior in 1936 in which 1902 hsien and preparatory 


hsien were divided into twenty-four classes according to population. An abstract of 
that table is as follows:(10) 


Size of Hsien according to Population 


No. of hsien and “Government Class 
Bureaus” or Preparatory I Tsien. 
20 1,000,000 persons or more 
13 900,001 1,000,000 
22 800,001 900,000 
30 700,001 800,000 
34 600,001 700,000 
72, 500,001 600,000 
45 450,001 500,000 
60 400,001 450,000 
350,001 400,000 
300,001 350,000 
250,001 300,000 
200,001 250,000 
150,001 , » 200,000 
100,001 150,000 
90,001 100,000 
80,001 90,000 
53 70,001 80,000 
65 60,000 70,000 
67 50,000 60,000 
40,000 50,000 
54 30,000 ‘ 40,000 
69 20,000 30,000 
46 10,000 20,000 
42 under 10,000 


According to that table, the prevalent size of 900 hsien and preparatory hsien is from 
100,000 to 350,000, square miles. 


So much for the area and population of the hsien, now as to its political status. 
Legally and constitutionally, the hsien, after the promulgation of the Hsien Ko Chi 
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Tsu Chih Kang Yao (3% & 44. 404% 48%) or “Organic Outlines of Various Units in Hsien” 
in 1939 and the New Constitution of 1947, has changed from the basic unit of local gov- 
ernment to the basic “unit of local self-government” and has been given the status of 
“a legal person.” (11) Besides powers delegated by the central government and the pro- 
vincial government, it has exclusive constitutional powers over hsien education, public 
health, industries and communication, management and disposal of. property, hsien- . 
operated enterprises, hsien agriculture and forestry, water conservancy, fishery and 
animal husbandry, hsien public work, hsien finance and revenue, hsien debts, hsien 
banks, administration of hsien policing and defense, hsien charitable and public wel- 
fare enterprises, and other residual powers.(12) 


2. THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE HSIEN TO 
THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


A better understanding of the position which the hsien occupies in the political 
system of China will be secured by an examination of its relations with the central and 
provincial governments. The following chart may help us to see the significance of 
the hsien as related to the local and central government. 





A CHART OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE OF 
THE GOVERNMENT OF CHINA 
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The relation of the hsien to the central government may be seen from its mul- 
tiple relation to the National Assembly, the President, and the five Yuan. The Na- 
tional Government derives its mandate from the National Assembly, which, according 
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to the Constitution of 1947 exercises political powers on behalf of the people.(13) The 
National Assembly is composed of delegates elected from among the people on the 
basis of regional and vocational representation. As a component of the former cate- 
gory, each hsien is entitled to elect one delegate to the National Assembly. “In case 
its population exceeds 500,000, one additional delegate shall be elected from each ad- 
ditional 500,000.”(14) Through its delegates, the hsien virtually participates in the four 
main powers of the National Assembly; namely, election of the President and the Vice- 
President; recall of the President or Vice-President; amendment of the constitution; and 
referendum on amendments to the Constitution proposed by the Legislative Yuan.(15) 


The first session of the National Assembly organized after the promulgation of 
the Constitution was held in Nanking and lasted 34 days, beginning March 29, 1948. 
On April 19 and 29, the Assembly in which the hsien delegates as well as the other 
constituent delegates were present, elected Chiang Kai-shek the first President of the 
constitutional period—the President of the Republic of China, under the New Con- 
stitution, wields powers and performs functions which are usually granted to the chief 
executive of a republic. Under the unitary form of government and among his con- 
stitutional powers, he has the power to “appoint and remove civil and military 
officers’(16) who also include the hsien-chang, the heads of hsien or the magistrates. So 
the relations between the president and the hsien are reciprocal. 


The New Chinese Constitution is in essence based on Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Five- 
Power System of Government. He advocated that, in addition to the executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial powers, there should be the powers of examination and of control. 
The former refers to a system of open, competitive examination for aspirants to public 
ofhices, professional practitioners and technical personnel; the latter, to a system of im- 
peachment and supervision of public functionaries. The five branches of the Chinese 
Government, which are in the form of five Yuan (the Executive, Legislative, Judi- 


cial, Examination and Control Councils), are independent of, though coordinated with 
one another. 


Under the New Constitution, the Executive Yuan is the highest administrative 
organ of the state.(17) It has a President, a Vice-president, fifteen ministers, three com- 
mission heads and seven ministers without portfolio. The President of the Executive 
Yuan, whose position is comparable to that of a premier in other constitutional de- 


mocracies, is appointed by the President of the Republic with the consent of the 
Legislative Yuan.(18) 


Because of expansion of Communism on the main! land, the fifteen ministries 
were reduced to eight in October, 1949, namely: 


C1) Ministry of the Interior; (5) Ministry of Economic Affairs; 
(2) Ministry of Foreign Affairs; (6) Ministry of Communications; 
(3) Ministry of National Defense; (7) Ministry of Justice; 

(4) Ministry of Finance; (8) Ministry of Education. 
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The hsien governments are under the control of the Executive Yuan, and more especi- 
ally the the Ministry of the Interior. Again the hsien courts or the hsien judicial 
sections or, sometimes, the hsien governments charged with judicial functions are un- 
der the control of the Ministry of Justice.C19) 






The Legislative Yuan, the highest legislative organ of the land, has a large body 
of popularly elected members. It has a President and a Vice-president elected by and 
from among its members. It has the power to decide upon any statutory or budgetary 
bill or any bill concerning martial law, general amnesty, declaration of war, conclu- 
sion of peace treaties and other important affairs of state.(20) It is this body that legi- 
slates the basic laws governing the hsien governments and the bulk of laws to be 
enforced by the hsien governments. 






The Judicial Yuan is the highest judical organ of the state and has jurisdiction 
over the enforcement~of civil, criminal and administrative laws and over disciplinary 
cases involving public functionaries.(21) It has a President and a Vice-president ap- 
pointed by the President of the Republic with the consent of the Control Yuan.(22) 






The Judicial Yuan is composed of a Council of Grand Justices, a Supreme 
Court, an Administrative Court and a Commission for the Disciplinary Punishment 
of Public Functionaries.(23) The last two organs have direct jurisdiction over the con- 
duct of the hsien-chang or the magistrates and the other hsien officials who are in- 
volved in cases of embezzlement, default, dercliction of duty, breach of law and othex 


legal offenses.(24) 


The Examination Yuan is entrusted with the power of conducting civil service 
examinations and of determining the qualifications of professional practioners and 
technical personnel. Its President, Vice-president and ninteen commissioners are ap- 
pointed by the President of the Republic with the consent of the Control Yuan.(25) 


The Examination Yuan has two organs, namely, the Ministry of Examinations 
and the Ministry of Personnel. Each is headed by a Minister and two Vice-ministers. 
The former attends to matters pertaining to the examination of public functionaries, 
professional practitioners and technical personned. The latter is in charge of registering 
public functionaries, checking their service records, determining their qualifications 
for proper ranking and promotion, demotion, transfer, discharge, service security, and 
retirement.(26) 


Here the hsien-chang or magistrates and the other hsien officials, as well as the 
central and provincial officials, take their civil examinations before they are appointed 
and are registered, checked, classified, and promoted during their service. 









The Control Yuan is the highest supervisory organ of the state and exercises the 
power of consent, impeachment, censure and audit. It is composed of a large body 
of members elected by provincial, and municipal councils, the local district councils of 
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Mongolia and overseas Chinese communities. 
elected by and from among its members.(27) 


Its President and Vice-president are 


Beside the power of consent, which is the right of consent to the appointments 
of the Presidents and the Vice-presidents of the Examination Yuan and the Judicial 
Yuan, seventeen Grand Justices and ninteen Examination Commissioners, all the other 
rights of control have to do with the hsien officials. In exercising the power of im-. 
peachment, the Control Yuan may make inquiries and look into the files of the central, 
or provincial, or hsien government organs. Public functionaries of all ranks including 
the hsien officials, guilty of a breach of law or dereliction of duty, come within the 
power of the Control Yuan. When the Control Yuan finds a public functionary in 
the central provincial, or hsien government to be guilty of dereliction of duty or to 
have violated a law, it may propose corrective measures or intitute an impeachment.(28) 


The Control Yuan exercises the power of audit through the Ministery of Audit, 
under the general charge of the Auditor-General. The Ministry also maintains auditing 
offices in all governmental organs, including all hsien governments, which deal with 
financial matters. The power of audit includes (a) supervising the execution of bud- 
gets, Cb) examining orders for receipts and disbursements, (c) checking preliminary and 


final accounts, and (d) investigating questionable financial procedures.(29) 
3. THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE HSIEN TO THE PROVINCE 


The above analysis is aimed at giving a general picture of the relation of the 
hsien to the central government and points out clearly the unique position of the 
hsien in the framework of a unitary form of government. It is quite different in many 
respects from the position of the American county under the federal form of govern- 
ment. Now, to understand better the relation of the hsien to the provincial govern- 
ment, we should first know that the two-grade system is a special feature of Chinese 
local government. As shown in the Chart of the Administrative Structure of the Gov- 
ernment’ of China, the upper grade is composed of provinces and the “Yuan-controlled 
municipalities,” while the lower basic grade is composed of hsien, “government 
bureaus,” and the “provincially controlled municipalities”. 


Before we take up the study of the province in connection with its important 
relation to the hsien and dismiss the study of the municipalities which do not have 
any structural relations with the hsien,(30) a few words about the latter will help us to 
see the relative positions of the hsien and the municipalities in the whole local gov- 
ernment system. The “Yuan-controlled municipalities’ correspond in status to the 
county-boroughs in England and Wales and the Stadtkreise in Germany, and are 
known, in legal parlance, as “municipalitics under the jurisdiction of the Executive 
Yuan”, as distinguished from “municipalities under the jurisdiction of the province” 
and “municipalities under the jurisdiction of the hsien”, which latter are subdivisions 
of the province and the hsien. respectively and primarily under their respective con- 
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trol. But the generic térm of shih (4) or “municipalities” is frequently used to include all 
three types of municipalities. Hence, it is necessary, in speaking of municipalities, 
to indicate which of the three types is actually meant. However, aside from the 
difference in the location of superior powers of control and supervision over them and 
in certain other particulars, the first two types of municipalities have much the same 
organization and governmental powers, and are both subject to the provisions of the 
same general law,—that is, the Shih Tsu Chih Fa (7 4ates&) or “Revised Law of 
Organization of Municipalities” promulgated by the National Government in 1930 and 
revised in 1947.(31) There were twelve “Yuan-controlled municipalities” in China(32), 
which were important political, historical, cultural, commercial or industrial centers of 
the country. 

In comparing the “Yuan-controlled municipalities” with the provinces, it suflices 
to say that the provinces are vast expanses of rural country dotted here and there with 
compact centers of population of various densities and extent, the more important of 
which are usually enclosed by ancient walls of defense. The “Yuan-controlled muni- 
cipalities”, on the other hand, were very much smaller circumscriptions than the pro- 
vinces, and are presumed to be distinctly urban in character, although they may in- 
clude within their limits large areas of agricultural land. These two types of local 
government areas are separate and distinct, and independent of each other, although 
the “Yuan-controlled municipalities” are normally contained geographically within the 
confines of a province; and both stand on the same plane, highest in the hierarchy 
of local government; and both come under the immediate and direct jurisdiction of 
the central government, especially of the Executive Yuan, which has the major share of 
the central powers of control over local government. 


In the hierarchy of local government, we find on a lower plane below and 
within the sheng or provinces three types of local units, legally not subordinate to each 
other but politically subject to practical differentiation. In the order of their impor- 
tance, they are the hsien or county, the shih or municipalities, and the Sheh Chih Cha 
or “government bureaus” which are the preparatory hsien, Governmentally, they are 
only the subdivisions of the several provinces and all come under the direct control 
of their respective authorities. For local government, taxation, and administration in 
the broad sense, the hsien constitute the primary geographical areas. A network of 
2,023 such units nearly covers the entire territory of the nation.(33) 


Mention has been made of the “municipalities under the jurisdiction of the pro- 
vince” in connection with the “Yuan-controlled municipalities”. Suffice it to say that 
they have a more urban character than the hsien, though they, like the “Yuan-con- 
trolled municipalities’, usually include wide tracts of agricultural land within their 
confines. These “provincially controlled municipalities”, numbering fifty-five in all,(34) 
were far more important than their equals, the hsien of the several provinces to which 


they respectively belong. They are either provincial capitals or other urban centers 
in the provinces.(35) 
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A Sheh Chih Ché# or “government bureau” is a preparatory hisiew: Here a. term: 
primarily denoting the governmental organ has come to be applied to the. extent of 
territory which it administers. But it implies a transitional arrangement for such 
localities which, on account of their economic backwardness, racial heterogeneity or 
sparse population, have not yet been transformed into hsien. Under these conditions, 
the “government bureaus” are provided with a much simpler organization than the hsiex, 
and in most cases only two or three officials are appointed to take charge of affairs of local 
concern, namely, the chief of the bureau and his necessary assistants. There were once 
thirty-four “government bureaus”,(36) most of which are established in the frontier pro- 
vinces, such as Szechuan, Yunnan, Ninghsia, Kansu, Sinkiang and Heilungkiang. 
Their legal basis is to be found in a general law known as the Shih Chih Chu. Tsu 
Chih T’iao Li G&i& %y4a@ AEH) or “Regulation Governing the Organization. of Govern- 
ment Bureaus’(37) promulgated by the National Government in 1931. Being merely 
makeshift institutions, the “government bureaus” are to be elevated into hsien when 
conditions become fixed. ‘These three types of local unit constitute the lower grade 
of local government. We. shall now examine the relation of the ‘hsien which. is a 
main unit in the lower grade to the province, which is a main unit in the upper grade 
of local government. The hsien, as stated before, are one of the main sub-divisions 
of the several provinces. The number of hsien varies considerably in different pro- 
vinces. For instance, in 1947 Szechuan had 139 hsien while Taiwan and Hsingan had 
eight and seven. respectively. Fer the purpose of. study, the thirty five. provinces 
may be divided into several classes according to the number of the hsien they had, as 
indicated in the Composite Table:(38) 


No. of Provinces Class 
2 130 hsien to 140 
7 7 -: ee 
l eS « 8 
7 a 
3 > «ive & 
13 ee 
2 under 10 


The above table shows that one third —13— of the provinces have eleven to twenty-five 
hsien each, about another one third —10— of the provinces have forty-six to eighty cach 
and one fourth —10—have 91 to 139 cach, not including the “government bureaus”. 
The fact that most of the provinces have too many hsien to take care of has created 
dificult administive problems for both the provinces and the hsien. 


Provinces were governed by the provisionsns of the Hsin Cheng Sheng Cheng Fu 
Tsu Chih Fa ( 4&sE2§ iy #a#&i& ) or “Revised Law of Organization of Provincial Gov- 
ernment” of 1944(39) which was first promulgated by the National: Government in 1931. 
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According to this law, the status of the provinces is somewhat comparable to the French 
dévariement. ‘The province has in fact a dual function: firstly, it forms a territorial 
unit of local government whose duty it is to handle the “administrative affairs” of the 
whole area and, secondly, it serves as an agent of the central government to exercise 
supervision over the smaller units, especially the hsien within it, which are supposed 
to enjoy the right of self-government.(40) 


According to Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s plan, the province should serve as a connecting 
link between the nation and the hsien. “The hsien is the chief unit of local self-gov- 
ernment. The province stands between the nation and the hsien, and provides the 
means of promoting their cooperation.”(41) So governmentally, the province is, on the 
one hand, subject to the direct control of the central authorities and, on the other hand, 
is the direct superior of the hsien. 


As to the organization of the provincial government, it is of commission type. 
jt has a commission of seven to eleven members, all appointed by the National Govern- 
ment, with one of them acting as the chairman. Theoretically speaking, all the po 
wers of the provincial government are vested in the provincial commission which con- 
stitutes a sort of government council. The commission as a body has the authority 
to formulate policies relating to the administration of the entire province, largely sub- 
ject to the approval of the central government. Matters bearing on the following sub- 
jects are within its competence to determine: the issue of ordinances and regulations, 


the alteration of the tax rate, the fixing of the administrative boundaries, the compila- 
tion of provincial budgets, the disposal of public property, the management of local 
enterprises, the supervision of the local self-government, the appointment of subordi- 
nate officials, the suspension or abrogation of orders or disposition of any inferior organ 
considered to be in violation of law, ultra vires, or improper in other respects, and the 
calling of troops, police or militia into service for the maintenance of peace and order,(42) 
many of which are related to the activities of the hsien government. 


Attached to the provincial commission are the Secretariat, the Comptroller's 
Office, and four departments, namely: Civil Affairs, Finance, Public Works, and Educa- 
tion. Other organs may be created, if need be, to take charge of diversified functions, 
provided they are considered subordinate to the respective departments. The main 
administrative activities of the province are generally grouped into the above-mention- 
ed four departments,(43) each of which is headed by a member of the provincial com- 
mission. In this respect, the provincial government bears some resemblance to the 
commission government of some of American city, where the entire administrative 
work is .parcelled out into several divisions, each with a commissioner in charge of 
it, but with the whole commission controlling him. But under the Chinese provincial 
system, not all the members of the commission are assigned administrative duties, 
though the department heads must be ex officio members of the commission. The 
appointment of department heads is by the Executive Yuan; generally the chairman 
of the provincial commission is to be consulted in this matter, 
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Among the four departments the Department of Civil Affairs has close relation 
to the hsien governments in the province as it is entrusted with the following duties: 
the recommendation of the appointment and removal of the administrative officers of 
the hsien and municipalities, census taking, land survey, police and protection, sani- 
tation, cooperatives, famine relief and other social administrative work, ceremonial and 
religious affairs, opium suppression, elections, local self-government, and assisting in 
the matters of military service, nearly all of which have direct relation to the hsien 
governments.(44) The line of authority also extends from the Departments of Finance, 
Education and Public Works to the related services in the different hsien. Thus, the 
relation of the hsien government to the provincial commission and its departments, 
especially, the Department of Civil Affairs, is very close and direct. 


The organization of the province in Taiwan (Formosa) takes the general pat- 
tern of the Revised Law of 1944 with one major innovation. Side by side with the Pro- 
vincial Government, there is a provisional Provincial Assembly. It is composed of thirty 
members elected by the hsien and shih councils(45) which were popularly elected. The 
presence of these members in the Provincial Assembly makes the relation between the 
hsien and the province closer than ever before. 


To recapitulate, the hsien has long served as the primary unit of local govern- 
ment in China. In the two-grade system, it is the lower, but basic grade. Under the 
unitary form of government, the hsien government has close and multiple relations to the 
central government as well as the provincial government. The following description 
of the processes regarding the appointment of the hsien-chang or magistrates will 
serve appropriately as a summary of the above study of the relation of the hsien 
government to the central and provincial governments and show its unique position in 
the whole Chinese political system: 


“Although Article 11 of the Hsien Organization Law provides that magistrates 
are to be appointed by the Provincial Government, Article 5 of June 3, 1933 entitled, 
‘The Appointment of Magistrates’ stipulates that they are first to be recommended by 
the Provincial Government to the Ministry of the Interior, which sends the qualifications 
of the candidates to the Personnel Ministry for approval. Those whose qualifications 
have been passed by the Personnel Ministry are recommended by the Ministery . of 
the Interior to the Executive Yuan, which in turn petitions the National Govern- 
ment for their appointment.’(46) 


APPENDIX 


A Composite Table of China’s Area, Population, and Local Units. 





Hsien ___ Provincially- 
Area ,  Adminis- Cand controlled 
Provinces (Square Kms.) _ Population trative “Government Munici- 


Districts Bureaus” ) plities 

Kiangsu 108,314 36,080,123 9 62 (1) 
Chekiang 102,646 19,058,715 6 77 
Anhui 146,303 22,462,217 10 63 
Kiangsi 165,258 12,506,912 9 81 
Hupeh 186,229 20,975,559 8 70 
Hunan 204,771 25,557,926 77 
Szechwan 303,318 47,437,387 
Hsikang 451,521 1,696,600 
Fukien 120,114 11,143,083 67 
Taiwan 35,961 6,384,019 8 
Kwangtung 218,511 27,209,968 99 
Kwangsi 218,923 14,636,337 99 
Yunnan 420,465 9,065,921 112 (16) 
Kweichow 170,196 10,173,750 78 (1) 
Hopeh 140,253 28,719,057 132 (2) 
Shantung 146,736 38,865,254 108 
Honan 165,141 29,654,095 iil 
Shansi 156,419 15,247,059 105 
Shensi 187,691 10,011,201 92 
Kansu 391,506 7,090,517 69 (2) 
Ninghsia 233,320 159,002 13 
Tsinghai 

(Kokonor) 667,236 1,307,719 19 C1) 
Suiyuan 329,397 2,233,226 20 
Chahar 283,675 2,185,774 19 
Jehol 179,982 6,196,974 ‘ 20 





i) 


wo nN | = 


wnee = DY OD |! 
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Liaoning 68,303.43 10,007,204 
Antung 62,279.23 2,992,305 
Liaopeh 121,624.17 4,627,841 
Kirin 72,675.93 6,465,449 
Sungkiang 84,559.31 2,570,806 
Hokiang 135,406.27 1,841,000 
Heilungkiang 257,762.75 2,844,211 
Nunkiang 67,034.13 3,333,409 
Hsingan 278,436.91 327,563 
Sinkiang 1,711,931 4,047,452 


Municipalities under 
the Executive Yuan 


Nanking 465.75 1,113,972 
Shanghai 893.25 4,630,385 
Peiping 707 1,721,546 
Tsingtao ~ 749 850,508 
Tientsin 54.50 1,772,840 
Chungking 300 985 673 
Dairen (area undertermined) 543,690 
Harbin 803.80 760,000 
Hankow 133.71 721,598 
Canton 253.25 1,128,065 
Sian 207.66 628,449 
Mukden (area undetermined) 1,021,057 
Territory 

Tibet 1,215,780 1,000,000 





Total 9,814,247.05 463,493,418 208 2,023 (34) 55 


Note: ‘This table is a combination of three tables taken from the China Handbook 
1950: Table 1—Area (December, 1947), p. 2; Table 2—Administrative Divi- 
sions (1947), p. 3 and Table 8—China’s Population, June, 1948, p. 17. 
( 


NOTES 


1 The Territory of Tibet has an autonmous government and its own form of 
local government. Outer Mongolia, another territory, gained its independence 
by a provision of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance of August 
15, 1945, but the boundaries between China and Outer Mongolia have not yet 
been defined. 
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See Appendix, A Composite Table of China’s Area, Population, and Local Units. 


The Yuan or Mongol Dynasty, realizing that the vast expanse of the Chinese 
domain and numerous local divisions such as fu, chou, chuin, and chian were 
too difficult for foreigners to deal with, found it expedient to limit the span of 
control by dividing the country into a few major units, called the sheng or 
provinces and made them the top grade of local government. 


Another word for the hsien, commmonly used in English, is “district”, the 
meaning of which is even more vague than the word “county”. 


H. B. Morse: The International Relations of the Chinese Empire 1, pp. 16-17. 
Hien is a different method of romanizing the word J . 


Shen Nai-cheng: The Local Government of China, in The Chinese Social and 
Political Science Review. V. 20, No. 2, July, 1938. pp. 171-172. 


China Handbook, 1950, Rockport, New York, 1950, p. 3 CTable 2—Administra- 
tive Divisions (1947). Source: Ministry of Interior.) 


G. William Skinner, “Aftermath of the Communist Liberation in the Cheng-tu 
Plain”, in Pacific Affairs, V. 24, No. 1, March, 1951. 


The Gazette of the eee | of the Interior for January, 1936, V. 9, No. 1, p. 
236, quoted by Shen Nai-cheng, op. cit., pp. 171-172. One “square market 
li” is equal to 0.0961 square mile. 


Ibid. 


See Organic Outlines of Various Units in the Hsien, (promulgated by the 
National Government on 19 September, 1939), Art. 1 and 5 and The Constitu- 
tion of the Republic of China, (adopted by the National Assembly on Decem- 
ber 25, 1946, promulgated by the National Government on January 1, 1947, and 
went into effect on December 25, 1947.) Art. 121. 


Ibid. Arts. 110 and 111. 


Ibid., Art. 25. During the period of political tutelage which began in 1928 
when the National Government was established in Nanking, the Kuomin- 
tang or Nationalist Party exercised political powers on behalf of the people. 
In order to link up the Party, in which was vested the political power of super- 
vision and direction, and the Government, in which was canted the governing 
and administrative power, the Central Political Council was brought into exis- 
tence. It was a composite body, containg members of the Central Executive 
and Supervisory Committees of the Party and other important members of the 
Party or the Government, upon the recommendation of the Central Executive 
Committee. It was charged with the specific duty of deciding upon matters 
concerning fundamentals of national reconstruction, principles of legislation, 
administrative policies, national defense, financial programs, etc. To the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the Nationalist Party or the Kuomintang, how- 
ever, it bore a large responsibility. During the Sino-Japanese War the Supreme 
National Defense Council, a combined organization of the important members 
of the Party, the Government, and the Army, took the place of the Political 
Council. After the war, from April, 1947 to May, 1948, China was governed 
by a multi-party state council, represented by the Kuomintang, Democratic 
Socialists, the Young China Party, and non-partisans, while the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and the Democratic League refused to take part in it. After this 
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interim period, the fully fledged constitutional government began to function 
with the assemblage of the National Assembly. 


Ibid., Art. 26. 
Ibid., Art. 27. 
Ibid., Art. 41. 
Ibid., Arts. 53-55. 


The Organic Law of the Executive Yuan, Art. 3. 


The Chinese Judicial system has three grades of courts: the hsien or local court 
in each hsien, the high court in the provincial capital, and the supreme court 
in the national capital. It allows three trials. The first two grades of couirt are 
under the control of the Ministry of Justice, while the supreme court, the only 
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Neo-Taoism and the Prajna School. during 


the Wei and Chin Dynasties’ 
By Kenneth Ch’en FR # 1% 


By the end of the Han dynasty, two schools of Buddhism already existed in China. 
One of these was represented by An Shih-kao and his dhyana school. This was inclined 
toward the Hinayana with the main texts being the An-pan shou-i-ching (AMPH 
#2), Yin-ch’ih-ju-ching ( £34 2.48), both translated by An Shih-kao, the Fa-ching-ching 
( :& 4822) translated by An Hsiian, and the Liu-tu-chi-ching (7; %4¢-4#8) translated by 
K’ang Seng-hui. The main disciples of this school were Yen Fo+t'iao, Han Lin, Pi Yeh, 
and Ch’en Hui. This dhyana school sought to find out and understand the factors 
that brought ignorance and confusion to the mind, and taught that the method to over- 
come this ignorance was through meditation and cultivation of the s#las or moral precepts. 
Man was a composite of the five skandhas. At death these skandhas disintegrate, but 
there was a soul which was indestructible and which lived on in new forms. Since 
this bodily form was destroyed, there was no point in attaching oneself to this body. An 
individual arrived at this understanding of the body through dhyana exercises or medita- 
tion. By so doing, he would be able to control his mind, so that it would not be 
warped or distracted by passions and desires produced by external stimuli, such as beauti- 
ful sights and sounds and forms. One of the favorite practices was breath control. The 
aim of the dhyana exercises, therefore, was one-pointedness of the mind. In this state, 
all impurities were removed from the mind; the mind became pure and clear like a mirror 
which reflected everything and still was not soiled by the reflections. When the mind 
was pure, nothing could soil it; no evil intentions or desires would arise. 


Opposed to this dhyana school was the Praifia school led by Chih Ch’an (  #& ) 
and inclined toward Mahayana in spirit. Chih Ch’an attempted to search out the ulti- 
mate nature of man, so that man could return to that ultimate state (fan-rém  #.) of 
pristine purity and truth. One of his main disciples was Chih Ch’ien ( % #%) who in 
his writings and translations displayed a good knowledge not only of the Praiffa litera- 
ture, but also of the Lao-Chuang school of thought. In his translation Ta-ming-tu- 
ching (8A j% #8) (Astasahasrika-prajfaparamitz ) he wrote that the perfection of wis- 
dom. (prajfiapa ramita 8A # >) was equivalent to the tao (i#) of the Taoists, since both 
were mysterious and void. The term used by Chih Ch’ien and Chih Ch’an to designate 
the ultimate reality or original nature was gén-wu ( #48), original non-being. In Tao- 
ist writings of the Wei period, we already find the statement, “The myriad things on 
heaven and earth all take non-being as their basis.” ( FB SRRBE >. Now, 
both Chih Ch’an and Chih Ch’ien used rén-wu to translate the Sanskrit term tathata 
thusness, or the absolute reality. In his translation Ta-ming-tu-ching, Chih Ch’ien has 
the passage, “Everything was original non-beinc. All the dharmas were original non- 
being, there was no past, present, or future. The Tathagata was likewise so, he was the 
genuine original non-being.” From the above we may conclude that Chih Ch’an and 
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This article is extracted from a chapter in a book on the history of Buddhism in 
China which the author is now writing. 
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Chih Ch’ien, unlike An Shih-kao, were interested in probing into the real meaning of 
man’s life; they were more inclined toward abstruse metaphysical speculations about the 
nature of the Buddha. This understanding of the ultimate reality was attained through 
the acquisition of prajfia or wisdom. From Chih Ch’ien on, this aspect of Buddhism 
developed, first in the south and then in the north, and it was this tendency that in- 
fluenced the subsequent course of Buddhism during the Chin dynasty. It marked the 
beginning of the spread of Mahayana siitras, especially the Prajfia siitras. It also mark- 
ed the beginning of closer relations between Buddhist monks and Chinese literary men 
of the age who embraced the Lao-Chuang school of thought. We might mention here 
that Chih Chien in his biography of the Buddha, T’ai-tzu jui-ying-pen-ch’i-ching ( & F 
3%, #4248), had already written that the Buddha in his numerous rebirths had attain- 
ed incarnation as the ancestor of the forest of literati and of the Tao-shih (Taoists), an- 
other indication of his attempt to connect the Buddha with the Chinese sages. 


The popularity of the Prajfia sitras was stimulated not only by this interest in 
the south, but also by the activities of monks in Loyang, especially the travels of Chu 
Shih-hsing to Khotan to obtain Prajffa texts. 


Perhaps this would be the place to say a few words about these Prajfia siitras. 
The earliest of these siitras was probably the Astasahasrika in 32 chapters, or the Perfec- 
tion of Wisdom in 8000 Lines. This basic text was either expanded into longer works, 
or condensed into shorter pieces. It seems likely that this basic text was drawn u 
during the first century B.C. During the first couple of centuries of the Christian era, 
it was expanded, largely by endless repetiticns, into the (a) Sata:ahasrika, Perfection of 
Wisdom in 100,000 Lines; (b) Pcftcavimsitisahasrika, Perfection of Wisdom 25,000 
Lines; and (c) Astadasasahasril.a, Perfection of Wisdom in 18,000 Lines. The very 
bulkiness of these works proved to be disadvantageous, and soon, condensed summaries 
of the text began to appear. Of these shorter versions, the two earliest, probably finish- 
ed during the 4th century, were the Pra‘fa@paramitahtdaya or the Heart f@tra, and the 
Vajracchedika, the Diamond Cutter Sutra. Other condensations were the Suvikrantavi- 
kramapariprecha,. Perfection of Wisdom in 2500 Lines, and the Saptasatika, Perfection 
of Wisdom in 700 Lines. This process was pursued even further in the form of mantras 


and dlarants, charms or spells, and in the Tibetan canon there is a Perfection of Wis- 


dom in One Letter, in which the letter A was said to represent the epitome of all the 
Prajfia literature. 


Early Buddhist thought conceived of the world as composed of an unceasing flow 
of dharmas or ultimate facts of reality. These dharmas were divided into two categories: 
asamskrita or unconditioned, and samskrita or conditioned. The unconditioned dharmas, 
such as nirvana and space, were considered to be permanent, while the conditioned 
dharmas were conceived to be impermanent, were caused by something else, lasted for 
only a moment, and perished as soon as they were born. These conditioned dharmas 
belonged to the world of sense desires, the world of form, and the formless world. The 
first step for the Buddhist was to see these conditioned dharmas as they really are, to 
see their sva-blaza, own-being or self-nature, so to speak. This sva-blava was the essen- 
tial feature of a dharma. The principal teaching of the Praifia siitras, from the shortest 
to the longest, was that the sva-blava of the dharma is ‘anya, or void. The Mahayana 
thinkers conceived of anya as meaning that the dharmas do not posses their own self- 
nature, are not ultimate facts by their own right, but are merely imagined, or come 
into existence depending on something else. All samskrita dharmas are tied to conditions 
and are the results of many causes: they do not exist by themselves, and, therefore, are 


said to be void. This lesson the Prajfia siitras repeat endlessly. To attain to this view 
is to attain prajfia or wisdom. ’ 
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Now if the separate dharmas are void or non-existent, then there is no individual 
to realize or obtain anything, nor is there any entity to be obtained. The attitude of 
the enlightened one, therefore, would be one of non-assertion. He does not assert his 
self in any way, for there is no self in the first place, and there is no belief in a separate 
entity. This leads to the doctrine that assumption of any duality is erroneous, a doctrine 
that is fundamental in the Prajfia literature; no dualism between subject and object, 
affirmation and negation, sains@ra and nirvana. 


As early as the Han dynasty, a translation of the Astasahasrika was made by Chih 
Ch’an under the title Tao-hsing pan-jo-ching ( 347-48 Taisho 224). The same 
siitra was translated again by Chih Ch’ien as Ta-ming-tu-ching (Ait 48 Taisho 225). 
The journey of Chu Shih-hsing into Khotan resulted in the acquisition of a portion of 
the Paftcavimsatisahasrika, which was sent back to China to be translated in 291 by Mok- 
gala as Fang-kuang-pan-jo-ching ( #¢#,ft% 42). Another translation of this same siitra 
was made by Dharmaraksa in 286: this was entitled Kuany-tsan pan-jo-ching ( RMA 
3 48 Taishd 222). In Chinese Buddhist literature, the translation of the Asta® are 
usdally designated as hsiao p’in s}sSe, the Paftca® as ta-p'in KS. 


From the end of the Han to the Liu Sung dynasty, this Prajfia school was 
dominant in China. Translations of the various Praifia siitras were read, studied, and 
discussed by the Buddhist monks and the literate of the age. One of the figures 
instrumental in promoting the popularity of this school was Tao-an ( i# 312-385) who 
personally taught and commented on the praif‘a siitras, and who encouraged his dis- 
ciples to propagate their teachings. In the list of his writings, as recorded in the Ch’u 
San Tsang Chi Chi ( % = #4#%¢,), fourteen items were concerned with praifia. Just 
one example would suffice to indicate his zeal in obtaining Praifia texts. He knew that 
a text of the Kuang-tsan-pan jo-ching (Panca®) existed in Liang-chou (3# 4) in N. W. 
China but was unable to obtain it. Later. while he was in Hsiang-yang (in present 
Honei), he met a monk, Hui-ch’ang ( & %), who would be passing through Liang-chou 
on his way to India. Tao-an asked him to obtain a copv of the siitra. Hui-ch’ang, while 
in Liang-chou, made a copy, and then sent it first to Ch’ang-an, thence to Hsiang-yang. 


So prevalent were the discussions on the prajffa siitras that during the fourth and 
fifth centuries various groups arose within the prajfia school, called the liu-chia (#), 
and the ch’i-tsung (-& #), six houses and seven schools. Information on these groups 
is found mainly in Chi-tsang (& #&, 549-623), Chung-lun-shu ( + #3, Commentary on 
the Madhyamika-sastra), and Anchs (23) Chung-lun-shu-chi (  #3t72,), Subcom- 
mentary on the Madhyamika-sastra, written in 801-806. 

The names of these groups were: 


School of Original Non-being 
% Variant School of Agriginal Non-being 
School of Matter as Such 
School of Stored Impressions 
School of Phenomenal Illusion 
School of Non-being of Mind 
School of Causal Combination 


1. School of Original Non-being. ee ee 


‘ 
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The school was led by Tao-an. The term pen-wu (#42) of course referred to 
the concept of Sanya. According to Chi-tsang, Tao-an said that “non-being lies prior to 
the myriad kinds of evolution, and that emptiness is the beginning of the multitudinous 
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shapes Cof physical a Man’s impedirient consists of being confined to the second- 
ary ge of) being. If he would but rest his mind in original non-being, heterodox 
thoughts would then cease. . . . Examining this idea, (we see that) according to Tao- 
an’s explanation of original non-being, all the different dharmas are in their original 
nature void and empty. Hence the term ‘original non-being.”” Ancho’s description of 
this school follows the same lines. 


2. Variant School of Original non-being. 


According to Chi-tsang and Anch3, the leader of this school was ©hu Tao-ch’ien 
( # iit}, or Fa-shen (:%3€), who died in 374, age 89. It is not clear how this school 
differs from the preceding. Chi-tsang wrote, “The meanisg of original non-being is that 
before there were yet material things, there was then non-being. Therefore being issues 
from non-being. Since non-being is prior to being, and being is posterior to non-being, 
we have the terms original non-being.” Commenting on this school, Anch3 wrote, tn 
the treatise composed by him, he (Fa-shen) says, ‘Non-being, what is it? An emptiness 
without shapes, yet out of which the myriad things are engendered. Though the 
existent is productive, the non-existent has the power to produce all things.” . . . 


The essential idea of this school, that the myriad things arise from non-being, ap- 
pears to be derived from the passage in Lao-tzu, “Heaven and earth and the ten thousand 
things are produced from Being; Being is the product of Non-being.” 


3. School of Matter as Such. 


According to the comments of Chi-tsang and Anché, there were apparently two 
groups within this school. The first group taught that through the conglomeration of 
fine or invisible matter, coarse or visible matter is formed. It is only the coarse matter 
that is empty, not the fine. From the viewpoint of the fine matter, coarse matter is not 
matter of itself. Coarse matter is empty as it lacks determinant qualities; it changes and 
fluctuates and is formed through causation. However, it does not know that matter is 
itself fundamentally empty. The second group, led by Chih Taolin ( & i #{ 314-366) 
says that matter in any form whether coarse or fine, is devoid of any inner nature of its 
own, and therefore, is empty. Anchd‘s comments on the views of this group are relevant 
here: “For matter, being subject to causation, exists only as the result of causation, and 
not in itself. Hence it is termed empty—an emptiness that does not wait upon it destruc- 
tion. This is the reason for saying that as to the nature of matter, it does no exist as 
matter of itself, and, not existing of itself, though seemingly matter, it is really empty.” 


4. School of Stored Impressions 


The leader of this school was Yi Fe-kai, (-:&BA) of the Liu Sung dynasty, 
famous as a medical practitioner and well versed in the Fang-kuang-pan-jo-ling and the 
Saddharmapundarika. Both Chi-tsang and Anchd wrote that according to Yii Fa-k’ai, the 
three-fold world is the abode of the long night, and the mind and consciousnes are the 
source of the great dream. All the phenomena that we now perceive are but the ap- 
paritions of that dream. Upon awakening, however, the consciousness that produces the 
dream is extinguished, and the three-fold world is seen to be empty. What is seen 
through illusion represents worldly truth; whereas the realization that all things are 
empty, which comes with the awakening, is the highest truth. 


Yii Fa-k’ai’s theory is that the three worlds of the sense, form, and spirit are by 
nature empty. But to living beings, however, they are full of phenomenal existence. 
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The soul of living beings, under the influence of karma, imagines all kinds of wpe | 


consciousnes. Under the influence of illusion, people consider all phenomena as 


just as a dreamer considers the apparitions in his dream to be real. When he becomes 
enlightened, however, then he realizes that the phenomenal world is empty and uniead. 


5. School of Phenomenal Illusion. 


The leader was Taoi (i) who taught that “all the dharmas are equally 
illusory, and being so, constitute that which pertains to ordinary truth. But the spirit 
\shén ## ) of the mind is genuine and not empty, and as such pertains to the highest 
truth. For if this spirit were likewise empty, to whom could the Buddhist doctrine 
be taught, and who would be there to cultivate its path, renounce the world, and be- 
come a sage? Hence we know that the spirit is not empty.” 


6. School of Non-being of Mind. 


Credit for originating this school is given to at least three monks: Chih Min-tu 
( XL), the Master of the Law Wén (32:0), and Tao-héng ( 34%). Of these 
three, Chih Min-tu was the earliest in point of time, and it is said that he had pro- 
pounded this doctrine even before he crossed the river (Yang-tze) to the south che. 
342). Very likely Wén and Tao-hé.g helped to spread the idea of the school. Chi- 
tsang in reporting on this school wrote, “This non-being of mind means that the sage 
lacks any deliberate mind toward the ten-thousand things of the external universe; it 
does not mean that these things themselves are ever non-existent. The explanation of 
this idea is this: The statement in the siitras that all things (dharmas) are empty is 
intended to induce the essence of the mind to be void and free from its erroneous cling- 
ing to things.” Anchd quotes a lost work of the Sui dynasty which is even more ex- 
plicit: “Being means the existence of shapes; non-being means the absence of forms. 
Thus what possesses form cannot be called non-existent, and what lacks shape cannot 
be called existent. Hence the existent really exists, and matter is genuinely matter. 
When the siitras saw that matter is empty, this is only so as to stop the activities of 
the mind within, and not let it be impeded by external matter. . . .” 


One can readily sze that this theory is the opposite of that held by the School 
of Phenomenal Illusion, which claimed that all the dharmas of the external world are 
illusory and that only the spirit of the mind really exists. 


7. School of Causal Combination. 


This school was started by Yii Tao-sui ( ii), who went to Central Asia with 
his master Yii Fa-lan (-¥-3& jj), and then to Chiao-chih (33%) in Tonkin where he 
died at the age of thirty-one. Chi-tsang reports that Sui taught: “Being results from 
the combining of causes and as such is called worldly truth. With the dissipation of 
these causes, however, non-being results, which constitutes the highest truth.” Anché 
recorded essentially the same ieleeaaticn. The viewpoint held by this school is of course 
one of the basic tenets of the Prajiia and Madhyamika sitras, namely, that since the 
dharmas are the products of causal combinations, they have,no independent existence. 


These seven schools could be grouped in three categories: group one consisting of 
numbers 1 and 2, advocating original non-being; group two consisting of numbers 3, 
4, 5, 7 all of which advocate the non-being or emptiness of matter; group three consisting 
of number 6 advocating the non-being of mind. 


The presence of so many different sub-groups within the Prajfia school would 
seem to point to a period of intensive discussion on the contents of the Prajiia siitras 
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among the clerical and literary circles of the times. It is very likely that the popularity 
of the Prajfia School at this time was due primarily to the belief that its main tenets 
had much in common with the ideas held by the adherents of the Neo-Taoist or Mystical 
School, CHsian-hsiich % #4). This school may be described in its two aspects, the 


Ch’ing-t'an ( #7%) sentimentalist aspect, and its rationalistic aspect. 


The Ch’ing-t'an movement originated during the closing years of the Han dynasty 
under the leadership of Kuo Lin-tsung (3p4R7 «128-169). Re a result of the struggle 
between the literary party versus the cunuchs and members of the empresses’ families the 
scholars suffered severe persecution, so they turned away from practical politics and human 
events to seek refuge in philosophical and metaphysical speculation. The movement 
was to gain momentum under Juan Chi (f%4§ 210-263) and his cohorts, called the 
Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove, and to continue throughout the Western and East- 
ern Chin dynasties. The social conditions at the end of the Han dynasty encouraged 
such a movement. The great Han empire had fallen to pieces; there was no central 
administration, fighting and banditry were rife throughout he land. People lived from 
day to day, never knowing what the morrow would bring. In order to escape from 
such intolerable conditions, the men of letters took ‘refuge in poetry, music, wine, or 
excursions into the Taoist realms of non-being. The Ching-t'an movement was, there- 
fore, a way of life, tinged with romanticism, in which the followers strove to develop 
the art of conversation to its highest point; such conversations were in the form of 
philosophic dialogues or subtle repartee, expressed in the best language and most pre- 
cise phrases, and held between friends of comparable tastes and intellectual attainments. 
At times, the participants understood each other so well that they just remained silent. 
The following stories might exemplify the attitudes and practices of these Ch’ing-t’an 
followers. Both concern one Wang Hui-chih (died c. 388) son of a famous calligrapher. 
One night he awoke to find snow falling. Attracted by the brightness of the snow, he 
was immediately seized by an impulse to visit a friend some distance away. He got into 
a boat and travelled all night until he arrived at the door of his friend’s house. Sud- 
denly he stopped and returned home. When he was asked to explain his eccentvic 
behaviour, he replied that he had gone out on an impulse, but that when he arrived 
at the destination his impulse disappeareed, so he returned home. On another occas- 
sion he was travelling by boat and encountered Huan Yi going in the opposite direction. 
Neither was acquainted with the other, but Wang knew of the fame of Huan as a flutist, 
and so he sent a messenger to bid Huan play his flute. Huan also had heard of Wang’s 
reputation, so he played the flute, then continued his journey. No words were passed 
between the two; since both knew that what was enjoyed was the music, they felt there 
was no need for words. 


The Ch’ing-t'an movement was, therefore, a revolt against Confucian formalism 
and the contemporary turmoil. According to the Confucian historians, the Seven Sages 
of the Bamboo Grove “all revered and exalted the void and non-action, and disregarded 
the rites and laws. They drank to excess and disdained the affairs of the world.” All 
of which was true indeed, for the seven were great drinkers who met regularly to practice 
their favorite pastime and to philosophize and versify. Liu Ling ( $i c. 221-300) for 
instance travelled about followed by a servant with a jug of wine and another with a 
spade to bury the master wherever he might die. It was Liu also who frequently re- 
mained naked in his room, even in the presence of guests. When he was critized for 
so doing, he replied, “The universe is my house, and this room is my trousers. Who 
told you to enter into my trousers?” Juan Chi, for instance, refused all calls of official- 
dom and once feigned death for 60 days in order that he did not have to decline an offer 
of marriage made bythe dictator Ssu-ma Hao. Such was the nature of these men who 
loved freedom, wine, music, and the contemplation of free nature. 
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The rationalistic aspect of Neo-Taoism was concerned with the ultimate truth 
that was behind all the phenomenal world, that mystery of all mysteries that transcend- 
ed shapes and characteristics. Therefore, the discussion of this mystery was called 
mystical conversations. Wan Pi (29%) (226-249) and Ho Yen (44-2) (born c. 190) 
may be said to be the progenitors of this tendency; both wrote commentaries on the I- 
ching and Lao-tzu. In his search for the mystery of all mysteries, Wang Pi centered his 
attention on non-being or wu (4%). “Though Heaven and Earth, in their greatness, are 
richly endowed with the myriad things; though their thunder moves pt their winds 
circulate; though through their revolving operations the myriad transformations come to 
be—yet it is the silent and supreme non-being that is their origin.” 


What Wang Pi meant by myriad things and transformations were, of course, all 
phenomenal activities. But the cause of all these activities must be unchanging and 
quiescent. This quiescence could not be on the same level with activity; it must be 
the root of all activity. Hence the originator of all being must be non-being. It could 
not be being, for this would imply a particular kind of being, which coal not be the 
origin of all things. This non-being, however, can function only in being and is made 
manifest by being. Non-being itself is silent without substance or tangible appearance, 
but it can be manifested in the functioning of being. 


Now Wang Pi referred to the Tao as non-being but did not explain what he 
meant by non-being, or wu. Two other Neo-Taoist teachers, Hsiang Hsiu ( mF c. 
221-c. 300) and Kuo Hsiang (38 #), in their joint commentary on Chuang-tzu, inter- 
preted this wu as nothing, or absolute zero. This was contrary to the dominent idea 
contained in Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu, which maintained that the Tao was wu, but this 
wu meat the Nameless. But now Hsiang and Kuo wrote, “The Tao is everywhere, 
but everywhere it is nothing.” Furthermore, they wrote “In existence, what is prior to 
things? We say that yin and yang are prior to things. But the yin and yang are them- 
selves things. What then is prior to the yin and yang? We may say that nature ( § 4&) 
is prior to them. But nature is simpl the naturalness of things. Or we may say that 
the Supreme Tao is prior to things. But this Supreme Tao is supreme non-being (wu). 
Since it is non-being, how can it be prior? Thus, what can it be that is prior to thing? 
And yet things are continuously being produced. This shows that things are spontane- 
ously what they are. There is nothing that causes them to be such.” 


In their discussions of what constituted sagehood the Neo-Taoists epee 2s 


Confucius as the greatest sage, but they interpreted sagehood in the Taoist rather.than 
in the Confucian sense. The following passage concerns Wang Pi’s definition of the 
sage. “In his young days, he (Wang Pi) paid a visit to P’ei Hui, who asked him, 
‘Truly non-being is the basis of all things. How is it then that the Sage (Confucius) 
was never willing to speak about it, while Lao-tzu dilated on it endlessly?’ To which 
Wang Pi replied, ‘The Sage, being identified with non-being, realized that it could not be 
made the subject of instruction and so felt bound to deal with being. Lao and Chuang, 
however, not yet having completely escaped from the sphere of being, constantly spoke 
of that in which they were themselves deficient.!” / 


According to this, the Sage is one who is completely identified with non-being. 
It is impossible, therefore, for him to talk about another kind of non-being external to 
his own. This explains why Confucius talked only about being. Lao-tzu saw the anti- 
thesis between being and non-being and so he discoursed on non-being constantly, where: 
as in Confucius the antithesis no longer existed. 
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{n-another place the Neo-Taoists defined the Sage as follows: “Not even to 
have desire for the state of non-desire, this is the constant quality of the Sage (& D. 
To have desire for this state of non-desire, this is the distinguishing quality of the 
Worthy.” (4) The difference between the two is that the Sage has no desires and is 
not even aware that he has no desires. The worthy is anxious to be without desires, 
but because of this very fact he still retains some desire.” 


What constitutes sage wisdom? The Neo-Taoists answer: when it is in accord 
with what is natural. Every being has some particular skill or nature, and the essence 
of sage wisdom lies in following this nature and developing this skill. “All things are 
what they are, without knowing why and how they are. Hence though different in 
their forms, they are the same in being what they are.” Man and dog are different in 
form, but they are the same in that they remain true to nature, being man and dog 
respectively. When one is satished with the natural and accepts calmly one’s own nature, 
then all things under heaven are one with one with oneself. Once this principle is re- 
cognized, then superiority and inferiority, life and death, become equalized. “The 
changes of life and death are like the sequence of the four seasons. . . . Therefore life 
and death, though different in aspect, are one inasmuch as each represents the calm 
acceptance of what occurs.” With such an understanding, self-assertion and egoism are 
destroyed; the distinctions between self and others, right and wrong, life and death, are 
all forgotten. All these opposites now become one. [he one who has attained this stage 
of the removal of all distinctions becomes the perfect man. Thus the perfect man, by 
forgetting all distinctions, becomes identified with the universe, and since the universe 
continues indefinitely, he also continues indefinitely. 


Ho Yen once wrote that the Sage was without joy, anger, sorrow, or pleasure. 


Wang Pi at first accepted this idea of the Sage, so he criticized Confucius for having 
mourned the passing of his disciple Yen Hui. On second thoughts, however, he rea- 
lized that emotions were part of human nature and that it was natural for Confucius 
to grieve over the loss of Yen Hui. The important thing, however, is that though the 
Sage reacts with emotion to things, he is not ensnared by things. Therefore, “the Per- 
fect Man employs his mind as a mirror. It grasps nothing, it refuses nothing. It re- 
ceives but does not keep. There he can triumph over things, without injury to himself.” 


Enough has been said about the main ideas of the Neo-Taoists concerning non- 
being and the Sage to enable one to observe the affinity between these ideas and the 
concepts of Sanyaia or void and of the Buddha as held by the Prajiia School. The 
Buddhists held that all dharmas were by nature void or empty. Just as the Sage of 
the Neo-Taoists was said to be identified with supreme non-being, so was the Buddha 
said to be identified with sanyata. In this state all distinctions between sams@ra and nir- 
vana, right wrong, disappear; we have what is known as the doctrine of samatd, or same- 
ness. In their daily lives the Neo-Taoists were also not interested in holding offices and 
serving the state but more inclined to retire into solitude and lead lives of seclusion, free 
from the cares and worries of the world. In this respect they were exactly like the 
Buddhist monks who withdrew from society. With the Neo-Taoist philosophers con- 
centrating their attention on non-being which was not subject to instruction, attaining unit 
with nature and the universe, discarding knowledge that makes distinctions, and wit 
the Buddhists speaking about prajfia or transcendental wisdom and the non-substantiality 
or emptiness of all phenomena, the stage was set, during the Wei and Chin periods, for 
close relationship and interplay of ideas beween the two groups. The Neo-Taoists, in- 
dulging in their pure conversations, began to play with Prajiia ideas; while the Buddhist 
monks also began looking into the various aspects of Lao-Chuang philosophy. Since this 
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was the prevailing mood among the intellectual circles of the times, it was no wonder 
that the study of the transcendental wisdom of the Prajiia sttras became more and more 
widespread. Moreover, by their interest in the philosophical ideas of Lao-Chuang, the 
Buddhist monks, during this period, beginning with the Western Chin, were able for 
the first time to establish friendly relationships with the famous literary men of the age. 
This was indeed an event of great significance in the history of Buddhism in China. 


In previous periods there had already been monks who were familiar with non- 
Buddhist thought, i.e. Lao-Chuang. Such was Chih Ch’ien, for instance. Now, how- 
ever, Buddhists and Neo-Taoists began to mingle freely on high intellectual levels. 
These contacts probably began in Loyang but because of the inroads of the non-Chinese 
peoples in the north, there was a wholesale exodus of the literati and monks south 
ward across the Yangtze. Secure behind the broad ribbon of water, they continued their 
philosophical discussions in the South. Among the literary men who befriended the 
Buddhist monks were Hsieh An (gH 4), Wang Ch’ia ( % #@), Wang Méng (& 
#) and Wang Hsi-chih ( Z #2) all famous for their calligraphy, Hsi Ch’ao ( 4 
2%) who wrote a treatise on Buddhism entitled Féng-fa-yao ( #44%), Sun Cho ( J 
=) who composed the Tav-hsien-lun ( i& 92) in which he paired the Sevea Sages 
of the Bamboo Grove with seven Buddhist monks, and Yin Hao ( & #4) who debated 
with the foreign monk K’ang Séng-yuan ( j& 4@ 3 ) all day and finally admitted de- 
feat. Among the Buddhist monks who were active in Neo-Taoist circles were the 
aforementioned K’ang Séng-yéan, Chu Tao-ch’ien, also known as Fa-shen, Chih Min- 
tu, and K’ang Fa-ch’ang ( R &¥). King Séngyiian was a monk from Central 
Asia who became so Sinicized that it was said otf him, “Foreign in appearance but 
Chinese in speech.” His Chinese triends twitted him about his deep-set eyes and his 
high nose, whereupon he replied with a statement that has been regarded as a classic 
example of pure wit. “The nose comprises the mountain of the face, while the eyes 
are its springs. If a mountain is not high, then it will not be famous, if the spring 
is not deep, its water will not be clear.” Chu Tao-ch’ien (d. 374) was another monk 
who was renowned for his gift of pure conversation. After his migration southward 
important officials like the prime minister, Wang Mou-hung ( 4 44), and the T’ai- 
wei Yi Yuan-kuei ( & 4H) sought him out as a friend. Atter the death of these 
iriends he returned to the mountains to study but was called back to the_court by 
Emperor Ai ( %# ) of the Eastern Chin to lecture on the Prajfia_siitras. . However, 
the Buddhist monk who became the most proficient in Neo-Taoism was Chih ‘fun or 
Chih Taolin ( ¥i§ » & 34 314366). Tun was a native of Ch’én-liu (modern K’ai- 
{éag). His family had been Buddhist devotees for gerferations, and at the age of 25 
he left the household life to become a monk. In his biography it was recorded that 
“At the White Horse Temple he often talked with Liu Hsi-chih and others about the 


‘Chapter on the Happy Excursion’ in Chuang Tzu. It was then once said, ‘Happiness 


consists of everyone following his own nature.’ To this Tun made denial, saying that 
the nature of the tyrants Chieh and Chou was to do destructive harm, so that if 
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achievement of happiness simply consists in following one’s nature, they too enj 
oo happiness. ereupon & withdrew and wrote a commentary on ‘The a 

xcursion’ which all the old time scholars admired and followed.” In ap ce, 
he was said to have been ugly, so that people remarked that they liked to hear his 
words but hated to see his face. He was F illiant and subtle in conversation, fond of 
raising hawks and horses, and enjoyed mountain scenes. Because of the original ideas 
which he developed in his commentary on Chuang-tzu, the famous Neo-Iaoists of 
the age vied with each other to include him among their friends. As stated previously, 
Tao-lin was the leader of the Prajfia School of Matter as Such, in which he taught 
that matter as such was empty or void. His main aim was to bring about a synthesis 
between. the Taoist non-being ( #& wu) and the Buddhist ‘anyata (k’ung, & , void, 
empty). In his old age he was invited by the emperor to come to the capital (Chien- 
yeh 3€ #{ modern Nanking) to lecture cn the Prajfaparamita Satras; officials and 
commoners attended in droves. His success in preaching prompted the Neo-Taoist Hsi 
Ch’ao to write that in the last few centuries only Taolin had succeeded in clarifying 
the great law so that the truth might continue without interruption. It was this same 
individual CHsi Ch’ao) who recorded that Chih Tun was famous during his time for 
his pure wit, for which he was admired and respected by his contemporaries among 
the Neo-Taoists and aristocrats. Sun Cho in his Tao-hsien-lun paired Chih Taolin 
with Hsiang Hsiu and noted that both regarded highly the ideas of Lao-Chuang, and 


that though they lived at different times, they were alike in that they were fond of 
delving into the mystery of mysteries. 


In this period of Buddhist Neo-Taoist rapprochement, what were the philoso- 
phical problems discussed? The main problem was one of ontology, the discussion of 
the essence of things in the abstract,-or pén-t'i (in Chinese #.#%)) . The basis of discus- 
sion is provided by the passage in Laotzu, “Tao is the progenitor of the myriad 
things, non-being is the root ot heaven ‘and earth.” Therefore, the Tao is reckoned to 
be non-being & , while the myriad things of heaven and earth are reckoned to be 
being € # yu). Non-being was considered to be the base, the foundation 4 of all 
things. ‘Lhis 4, or original non-being was the transcendental truth or ultimate 
essence, while the outward manifestations ( #. 4% mo-yu) of this ultimate essence in 
the world of phenomena was taken as the empirical truth. In all the discussions 
during the Chin period the prevailing tendency. was to value non-being and to depre 
cate being. (7 %9%%) Within Buddhism, the term 4. had already appeared 
during Han times when Chih Ch’ien used t to translate tatha‘a@, thusness. In Chih 
Ch’ien’s translation of the Astas@hasriké there is the passage, “All the dharmas were 
original non-being, with no past, present, ‘or future. The Iathigata was slikewise so, 
he was the genuine original non-being.” For Chih Ch’ien even the Buddha was 
pén-wu. The bifurcation of A and KA was likewise carried out by the Buddhists 
in their theory of the double truth, par. masthasatya ( fi, absolute truth) and 
samvrti-satya ( % i relative truth). Tathcta, sa@nyata or the Tathagata, represented 
the absolute truth, while the world of phenomena and of experience represented re- 
lative or worldly truth. For instance, the famous Chinese monk Tao-an wrote, “Non- 
being is prior to the myriad transformatior.s, $@nyata or emptiness is the beginning of 
all forms.” In both Buddhism and Neo-Taoism, therefore, the same patterns of thought 


developed. 


In discussing pén-t'i the Chinese thinkers never departed from considerations of 
human life, which meant that primary consideration was given to the realization of the 
original nature of a human being. When one became identified with his origi 
nature of non-being, as in the case of a sage, he is said to have fan-pén ( & A. revert- 
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ed to the original). Buddhism was a way of salvation for human life. In Chinese 
Buddhism the idea of an indestructible soul was developed at an early age; this soul 
was forever transmigrating in the sea of misery because of evil karma. ‘Lhe path to 
emancipation na be the extirpation of the evil passions and intentions that begot 
karma. Once karma was exhausted the person returned to a pure state, nirvana, which 
was entirely free from karma and from cll desires for existence. During the Wei 
and Chin dynasties such ideas were already flourishing among the Chinese Buddhist 
circles. One was in sams@ra because one was attached to bhava, or the myriad things 
in the world. In order to attain the goal of nirvana one must eradicate all these 
attachments to existing things, which are duhkha anitya and ara@tman (Pali: dukkha, 
anicca, anatta). The key to eradicate these desires for bhava was prajfia or the wisdom 
which understands that all the dharmas are non-substantial, or empty. When one attain- 
ed this wisdom, one realized tathai@, thusness, or in other words, on returned to ¢én-wu, 
which was another way of saying that one had realized one’s Buddha-nature. To become . 
a Buddha, therefore, meant not to be attached to the myriad things. In exactly the 
same way the Sage, or Perfect Man, of the Neo-Taoists had no desires and was not 
ensnared by things of the world. 


Let us now summarize in a few words the prevailing tendencies of the age that 
drew the Neo-Taoists and the Buddhists together. The ideals that motivated the ac- 
tivities of both Neo-Taosits and Buddhists were to be contemptuous of and to belittle 
human affairs, and to wander about carefree as in a happy excursion. To value non-. 
being, to deprecate being, to return to the original nature, these were the funda- 
mental tenets held by both groups. As a iesult, the conduct of the Buddhist monks 
in the south, the books they studied, the terms used and the concepts held were the 
same as those of the Ch’ing-t'an or the Mystical School. The Neo-faoists themselves 
failed to see the differences between Buddhism and Lao-Chuang. Thus, Liu Ch’iu ( $j 
#L 438-495) wrote: “From the K’un-lun eastward the term ‘Great Oneness’ is used. 
From Kashmir westward the term sambodhi is used. Whether one looks longingly to- 
ward non-being or cultivates emptiness, the principle involved is the same.” Fan Yeh 
(398-445) also had the same idea in the Hou Han Shu: “If we examine closely its 
(Buddhist) teachings about purifying the mind and gaining release from the ties of life, 
and its emphasis upon casting aside both ‘emptiness’ and ‘being’, we see that it belongs 
to the same current as do the Taoist writings.” According to Chang Jung ( hie 
444-497): “Both Taoism and Buddhism, in their tranquil origin, are one. Only when 
they responded to external conditions have they become difterent.” When he died, 
it is said that he held the Confucian Classic of Filial Piety and the Tao-te-ching in his . 
left hand and the Saddharmapundartka in his right. 


Since the Buddhists of this period were so familiar with the external, i.e. Taoist, 
literature, it was not surprising, therefore, to find them having recourse to Taoist texts 
for expressions to use in their translations. This was, of course, in line with the 
standard Chinese practise of searching through the Chinese classics for authority to 
support their literary expressions. This practice of the Buddhists of searching through 
Chinese literature, mainly Taoist, for expressions to explain their own ideas was known 
as ké-i (4&4), or the method of iabian. This method was used especially by the 
translators of the Prajfia siitras for the purpose of making prajiia thought more easily 
understood by the Chinese. 


Ké-i, therefore, meant to compare and equate Buddhist concepts with those of 
the Chinese. The founder of this methcd was said to be Chu Fa-ya ( # s& af 
4th century). According to his biography, “As.a youth, he was skilled in external 
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(non-Buddhist) studies, but as he grew up, he came to comprehend the concepts of 
Buddhism. At this time his disciples were only versed in the non-Buddhist writings, 
but not in Buddhist principles. So Chu Fa-ya, with K’ang Fa-lang and others, 
equated the contents of the sitra with the external writings, in order to establish 
examples that would create understanding. ‘ihis was called the method of analogy. 
....ln this way external writings and Buddhist sutras were alike transmitted, each 
being expounded in terms of the other....” The ideas of Lao-Chuang, since these 
were considered closely akin to the Prajfia principles, were used by many. This most 
famous example is that of Hui-yian (334416) who was well versed in both Confucian 
and Taoist literature. Concerning one of his lectures it was said, “Though the discus- 
sion continued for some time, they (those attending) became increasingly doubtful 
and bewildered. Thereupon Yiian quoted ideas of Chuang-tzu that belonged to the 
same category, and in this way the skeptics came to understand.” 


From the above, it would seem that the method was used to teach students. 
Original Chinese ideas were used and compared with those of Buddhism, so that a 
student already familiar with Chinese concepts would gain an understanding of the 
newly introduced Buddhist ideas. ‘Thus it was. said ot Chu Fa-ya, “He lectured on 
the outer books and on the buddhist scriptures, both alternately and in mutual associa- 
uon. Each time he, together with ‘lao-an and Fa-t'ai, unravelled the knots of per- 
plexity and resolved doubts, they jointly exhausted the essential purport of the scrip- 
tures.’ Nevertheless, it seems that the method was used mostly in the translation of 
the prajid siitras. However, it appears that there were many defects, for Tao-an said 
that it was frequently contrary to reason, nd S.ng-jui 49 wrote that it was pedantic 
and diverged trom the original text. ‘Ie prevailing intellectual tendency during the 
Chin dynasty was one of freedom of expression and conduct and of opposition to the 
traditional torms of Confucianism, thus giving rise to a freer and more liberal inter- 
pretation of traditional Chinese concepts. Moreover, there were as yet no authoritative 
indian masters to give the correct interpretations of such Buddhist ideas as s@nyat@ or 
ana@.man so that the Uhinese translations ot these concepts were often inadequate. With 
the coming of Kum_raj:va in 401 the authoritative interpretation of the Prajiia school 


of thought by Nagarjuna was made available to the Chinese Buddhists, so that after 
him the ké-i method was not used. 


In view of the numerous contacts and discussions between the Buddhists and 
the literary men and aristocrats of the age, what sort of an understanding of Buddhism 
did the latter group attain? To answer this question we can do no better than to refer 
to the contents of the Féng-fa-yao #i%%, by Hsi Ch’ao (46 4%, T. Chiapin & 
SR, 336377). Ch’ao came trom a ‘Laoist tamily that followed the religion of tne 
Heavenly Teacher, but he himself was a fervent admirer of Buddhism. His circle « 
friends included some of the leading Buddhist monks of the Prajfia school, such as Chih 
Taolin and Yu Tao-sui. It was said that Ch’ao painted an image of the latter after 
his death. The work is preserved in the Buddhist collection Hung-ming-chi j. "A 4 
compiled by Séng-yu 44 , in the early part of the 6th century. 


The first part of the treatise is taken up with a discussion of the Three Jewels; 
the Five Cardinal Precepts; the Observances of the Fast; the Four Sublime States 
(friendship, compassion, joy and, equanimity); the Six Bases of Mindfulness (Buddha, 
the law, the community ot monks, charity, moral precepts, devahood); the Ten Meri- 
torious Deeds; the Fve Modes of Existences (deva, man, animal, hungry ghost, spirits); 
the Five Skandhas; Five Hindrances, and the Six Indriyas. The sources of these 
Buddhist concepts were the early translations of An Shih-kao, Chih Ch’ien, Chih Yao, 
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Fa-hu, etc. It must be pointed out here, however, that Ch’ao made no mention of such 
fundamental ideas as the Four Noble Truths, the Eightfold Path, or the Twelve 
Nidanas. Following this, Ch’ao then takes up the concept of karma. He stressed 
clearly the idea that the effects of karma were borne by the individual alone and quoted 
approvingly the statement, “If the father performs some evil deed, the son does not 
suffer the consequences for him; if the son performs some evil deed, the father does not 
suffer the consequences for him. A good deed naturally brings about its own blesings, 
an evil deed its own calamity.” In this instance Ch’ao understood very well’ the 
Buddhist concept of karma and realized how different it was from the Confucian con- 
cept of collective responsibility or the Taoist idea of ch’éxg fu (4% A), or transmission 
of burden, which meant that the good or evil performed by the ancestors would in- 
fluence the destiny of the descendants. 


Following this Ch’ao took up the basic Buddhist concepts of duhkha anitya, 
anatman and sanyata. With duhkha and anitya (misery and transitoriness) Ch’ao in- 
dicated that he had grasped the essential teaching of the Buddhist. With ara:man how- 
ever, the understanding seemed to be deficient. He wrote, “The soul has no constant 
abode, it moves and changes without cease, this is aratman.” As for Sanyata, he inter- 
preted it in the sense that Hsiang Hsiu and Kuo Hsiang interpreted the Tao, for he 
wrote, “All existing things in the end go to nothingness, this is Simya.” This was, of 
course, in line with the prevailing intellectual tendency to identify the Tao of the 
Taoist with ‘sanyata of the Prajia. However, one should not be too critical of the 
Chinese Buddhist and Neo-Taoist lack of comprehension of the $anyata, for it was only 
after _Kumarajiva had arrived in Ch’ang-an and began propagating the teachings of 
the Madhyamika school that there was <n adequate explanation of the full meaning 
(implications) of the term. 


Finally comes the discussion of mir @1a. Here Ch’ao appeared to have read the 
Buddhist translations well. He described this state as one in which existence is forgot- 
ten, the operation of karma ceased, and rebirth discontinued. In nirvana one was 
troubled neither by being nor non-being, possessed intuitive understanding, and was not 
conditioned by anything. It was, as he puts it, one immeasurable mysterious abandon, 
and he designated it by the Taoist term wu-wei & % . 


On the whole we might say that Hsi Ch’ao’s understanding of Buddhism was 
not bad. He fully comprehended the workings of karma and rebirth; he pointed out 
the strict religious regimen that the Buddhist convert had to undergo; he correctly 
emphasized the cardinal role played by the mind in! the Buddhist discipline. There 
were some deficiencies in his understanding of certain doctrinal matters, but these 


were shared by practically all the Chinese Buddhitss of the period. 
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The Art of Tunhuang 


By Lao Kan. Translated from the Chinese by Ho Chien 


1) Introduction. 2) Tunhuang, past and present. 3) The Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas and the Mural Paintings of Tunhuang. 4) Patterns and Murals of Tun- 
huang—an analytical survey. 5) Pelliot's Les Grottes de Touen-Houang. 6) Tun‘ 
huang Murals and Chinese Painting. 


1. INTRODUCTION: 
FRESCOES OF TUNHUANG 


From very early times, frescoes have always occupied a predominant position in 
Chinese painting. From the Han and the Wei Dynasties onward, paintings began to 
appear on paper and silk, but they were far less important. The advent in China of 
Buddhism gave an added incentive to this particular branch of fine art. As frescoes 
in Buddhist temples and monasteries became also objects of worship, it is a matter of 
great regret that most of the ancient temples have long been razed to the ground and 
that only the caves at Tunhuang, with its remote location and dry climate, have been 
able to preserve their paintings. 


The frescoes of Tunhuang are housed in the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas, 
12 miles southeast of Tunhuang City, Kansu Province. They show a decided influence 
of the Buddhist Caves at Ajanta in Hyderabad India, so that they are housed not in 
rooms but on the walls of caves dug in precipitous cliffs. The paintings were first 
executed in the second year of the reign of Chien Yuan of the Eastern Tsin Dynasty 
(344), and carried on, through Northern Wei (386-556), Northern Chou (557-580), 
Sui (581-618), T’ang (619-906), and the Epoch of the Five Dynasties (907-959), down 
to the 3rd year of Ching Yu in the reign of Emperor Jen Tsung of the Sung Dynasty, 
when the place fell into the hands of the Tangut Kingdom. (1032-1227) In their turn, 
the Tanguts continued the wozk too, but only in a very small way. The caves of Tun- 
huang had then begun their decline. 


The Ming Dynasty had no great opinion of the locality. When the Manchus re- 
established Tunhuang during the reign of Emperor Yung Chéng (1723-1735), however, 
Chinese emigrants began to come in great hordes to develop and explore the place. 
New Chinese paintings again appeared in the caves there, even though artistically speak- 
ing, these late comers are a far cry from the original ones. 
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During the Northern Wei and T’ang Dynasties, Tunhuang had been an important 
juncture in east-west communication. Many a merchant or nobleman, in his desire to 
please the gods, contributed large sums of money for the erection of Buddhist statues 
and painting of murals. As almost every cave excavated before or during the T’ang Dynasty 
has its distinguishing features to set each one apart from the other, it is fairly evident that 
the objects d'art in the caves were not wrought by local artisans, but by expert craftsman 
brought from some remote place especially for the purpose. With the exception of those 
preserved in the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas most of the paintings done prior to the 
T’ang Dynasty are no longer extant, so that these caves constitute, in a sense, the finest 
museum of medieval Chinese painting to be found anywhere and offer the most reliable 
measure for assessing and arranging the latter’s chronology. 


Apart from those photographs taken by the Chinese themselves, these frescoes have 
been photographed primarily by Sir Aurel Stein (as published in Innermost China and 
Ruins of Desert Cathay), and by Paul Pelliot (as published in Les Grottes de Touen- 
Houang). The latter’s work is expecially praiseworthy for its richness of material and it 
is a pity that, owing to technical difficulties obtaining at the time, the pictures have all 
been executed in monochrome. 


On the whole, the frescoes may be divided into four categories: 1) patterns, 2) 
stories, 3) portraits of Buddhas and 4) portraits of worshippers. 


Patterns are of two kinds: 1) Tsacching (33+) and T’ienhua (Kjz~), both 
decorations for the ceiling, the former being designs that revolve around a domical center 
at the middle of the ceiling and the latter, scattered design under the sloping roof with no 
central point; and 2) mariginal adornments along the sides of the frescoes. They all 
show distinct characteristics identifying them with the period in which they were 


produced. 


Stories generally illustrate the life of Buddha Gautama, the popular verision of 
the Amitabha Sutra, the Sutra of One Hundred Parables, the Vimalakirti Sutra, and 
such as have been mentioned in other Buddhist scriptures. The store is very rich and 
to a great extent also portrays the social life of medieval China. 


The majority of the portraits are of Sakyamuni, (Gautama) the others being dis- 
tributed among Amitabha, the bodhisattvas and devas. In general, portraits done before 
the Sui Dynasty are chiefly of bodhisattvas in Chinese clothing, while those done during 
and after T’ang times are dressed like Indians, with devas attending upon them, either 
beside the doors or in the four corners near the ceilling. 


Donors who gave money to the construction of these caves were painted too, and 
their portraits with their names written thereon constitute the last category. As these 
were executed in different ages, their clothing and ornaments give us a clear picture of 
the times and customs they represent. The first period, encompassing the fourth century 
through to the seventh, shows the influence of Central Asia, the clothes in the portraits 
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are so tight fitting they may be worn even today. The second period starts with the 
eighth century, and the clothes of this period are so loose fitting that they look like the 
Japanese kimono. From the Western Hsia (Tangut) Dynasty on, women are. dressed 
in the long gowns worn chiefly by Tangut-Tibetan women. 


Landscapes and architectural features are but backdrops in the murals of Tun- 
huang, yet they have historical significance too. Buildings of the Northern Wei and 
T’ang Dynasties are drawn in great detail, showing minutely abacuses and arches of a 
definitely Chinese order. They can be adopted harmoniously near the entrance of a 
level-roof or Grecian edifice or in the center of the more modernistic cubic buildings. 


As to landscape painting we know it was quite developed during T’ang times 
but as an art it achieved maturity only in the Epoch of the Five Dynasties. The murals 
show clearly the evolutions from Northern Wei to T’ang. Landscape painting has been 
considered as representative of the Chinese style of painting, but this medium of artistic 
expression has not been formed overnight. 


In 1943, the National Government of the Republic of China set up an Art Re- 
search Institute at the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas charged with the cataloguing of 
these caves. Of the 427 caves then counted, 309 were bigger ones. They occupy a 
length of 1,612 meters with over 2,000 statues. The murals occupy a total area of over 
25,000 square meters. 


Tunhuang murals reproduced by this Institute are based on Kodachrome transparent 
films taken by Mr. Lo Chimei at the caves, which are projected on white walls, then 
traced and painted in the original color. This work was executed by Mr. Hu Ke-min. The 
most desirable way of reproduction would be facsimiles of some caves in their entirety, 
but, because of lack of space, we have to be content with reproductions representative 
of murals of the different dynasties, chronologically arranged. They are, to be sure, 
merely a selection, but it is hoped that lovers of Tunhuang art will be enabled to see 
in them something approching the original atmosphere. 


Tunhuang is situated at the westernmost end of the corridor west of the Yellow 
River, 650 li from Suchow and 240 li from Ansi. If the place is approached from Ansi, 
it is necessary to leave the Kansu-Sinkiang Highway, travel in the boundless Gobi De- 
sert, and pass one ruined and uninhabited city, and two villages each with only one 
family as its entire population before reaching the city. On the way, snow-capped 
mountains are seeri far south, together with many beacons, leftovers from T’ang times, 
consisting of one big mound and four small ones, which, in times of old, were used for 


signalling purposes by sending up puffs of smoke in the Red Indian fashion. 


That Tunhuang could have fttained great importance in its day, so remote 
from China Proper as it is, can be attributed to its geographical location. It used to 
be the principal oasis west of the Chiayu Pas,s and when one goes farther west from 
Tunhuang, whether it is to Hamil in the north, or to Lolan (a ruin near Lake Lobnor) 
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in the west, or to Charklik in the southwest, one has to trek across the desert for seven 
or eight days. From very early times Turkestan presented two menacing hazards for the 
Chinese traveler, one is the Muztagh Ata, rearing 7-8,000 feet above the Pamir Plateau; 
the other are the Ghost Sand Dunes between Tunhuang and Shan-shan, an area unin- 
habited by man or beast, where mirages offer endless perils. 


It can be seen then that Tunhuang was in its day a fertile place amid miles upon 
miles of wasteland, and an important communication center where traders going west 
had to store their goods and equip themselves for the hard trip ahead. The place also 
yielded gold dust, and was the meeting place for traders dealing in embroideries, raw 
medicine, spices, gold, silver and precious stones. 


Meteorological changes over the last few thousand years have made glaciers re- 
cede, wet and cold climates dry and hot. In Central Asia, where the armies of Alexan- 
der the Great once marched, it is now extremely difficult to provide for a caravan of 20 
people. Tunhuang was the victim of these fickle changes. It had been the most peace- 
ful region in the land during the Northern and Southern Dynasties, yet it suffered 
seriously from natural setbacks. The national strength of the Sui and the T’ang Dynas- 
ties was hardly equal to that of the Han, and what with the invasions by the Khitan 
Tartars and the Mongols, the situation there worsened until the place was abandoned in 
the Ming Dynasty, and its people ordered removed to inside the Chiayu Pass. In the 
process, the population here dwindled, cultivated land became desolate through disuse, 
and the surrounding desert made its inroads. When Emperor Yung Cheng of the Ch’ing 
resettled the place, it could never return to its pristine state. 


The Tunhuang of Han, or, for that matter, of T’ang times, was better than the 
Tunhuang of today, and to a great degree. In volume 420 of the Tai-Ping Kuang-Chi, 
it is recorded that, “Northwest of Shachou (Tunhuang), is the Black River, deep enough 
for navigation by small junks. It frequently floods so much that houses and fields are 
ruined. As a result, no crop can be planted there and the inhabitants have to move 
away.” The Black River is now known as the Shuleh River. According to the Records 
of Turkestan Waterways ( &3&7Ki832, ), when General Yiieh Chung-chi under Emperor 
Yung Chéng led his expedition here, only only small craft could be managed, and even 
these had to be sunk when he reached the River of Two Pagodas. At present, the 
lower valley of the Shuleh River is navigable for only a very short period in the year 
As late as the latter part of the 19th century, according to the natives, there used to be 
snow several feet deep in winter, blocking all traffic between Tunhuang and Ansi, but 
even snow has decreased in volume in recent years. 

The decrease of snow accounts partially for the story. The reduction of arable 
land can also be attributed to the abusive logging activities on Mountain Chilian. 
Tunhuang has no coal deposit and its populace of 26,000 has to rely on wood from the 
mountain for cooking and heating. When the forests on the mountain are more and 
more reduced, the snowline recedes higher and higher, until the mountain completely 
loses its power to mediate with the climate. There is now almost no district in North- 
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west China which is really self-sufficient, and before the main railway is completed, no 
constructive work can be carried out there. 


In size, Tunhuang is comparable to the part of Kiangsu Province south of the 
Yangtse River, yet its tillage is no bigger than 30 li (15 Kilometers) from east to west 
and 20 li from north to south exclusive of another piece of cultivated land at Nanhu, . 
which is about 5 or 6 li in circumference. The rest of the area is nine tenths desert and 
one tenth pasturage, which, owing to lack of irrigation, has to be left unused except by 
some occasional Mongols who come with their flocks of sheep. 


The old city of Tunhuang is situated east of the Tang River, while the new 
city is on the other bank. The history of this walled city can be guessed conveniently 
on the basis of the broken pieces of Han pottery and the Yiian pagodas found there. 


But, since it was abandoned during the Ming Dynasty and its eastern half was 
washed away by the Tang River, all that is left of it now is an area half a kilometer 
from east to west and one kilometer from north to south, renamed the Lihsien Fang or 
Lihsien Section. 


2. TUNHUANG, PAST AND PRESENT— 


At the northwest corner of the new city, built during the reign of Emperor Yung 
Chéng of the Ch’ing Dynasty, is anothe: walled area called the “Inner City,” which 
occupies one fourth of the whole city. Surrounding this in the east and the south is 
the “City Gate Zone,” which makes up the remaining three-fourths. The west wall of 
the old city, because of the shift of course of the Tang River, is left standing 
across the waterway. The city government is in the Inner City, as are most of the 
people living here. The business district is the street outside the East Gate. Export 
here consists only of cotton, and its imports are cotton cloth and machine-made goods. 
The place is good for raising cotton because Tunhuang is the lowest in elevation and 
has the least rainfall among all the cities in the Yellow River corridor. From wooden 
blocks of the Han Dynasty discovered here it is learned that clothing constituted a major: 
problem in ancient times because silk piece goods had to come from far cast. Now that 
Tunhuang has plenty of cotton, the problem no longer exists. This is one result. of 
east-west communication. 


80 i north of Tunhuang lies the north end of the Gregt Wall of the Han Dynasty. 
It has been erroneously thought that the Great Wall runs east to Shanhaikuan and west 
(or north) to Blungchi. Actually, however, it ended at Chiayu Pass in the west during 
the Ming Dynasty, and, what is left of the Han Great Wall ends near the Fuchang 
Beacon, west of the Yumen Pass. Inside the confines of Tunhuang, the Great Wall 
runs west along the Shuleh River, built with layer upon layer of adobe blocks and plant 
stalks. Salty water was used in mixing mud, which, when aged, became like glue. Along 
the Wall are many beacons, approximately one in every ten li. The beacons are built 
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with mud cakes or adobe. It was near here that Sir Aurel Stein found the Han wooden 


blocks. The Yumen Pass is a walled city 80 by 80 feet in area, about 250 li from Tun- 
huang. 


The Caves of the Thousand Buddhas are on the U-shaped bluff of a canyon 12 
miles southeast of Tunhuang. 30 li east of the canyon is the trident-like Mountain of 
Three Hazards, and 30 li west of it is the the Mountain of Noisy Sands. The caves 
are on the eroded cliff west of the piece of terrace ground between the two mountains 
extending, north and south, 2 kilometers. The three-tier caves command a small brook, 
and number over 500 of which 330 are fully furnished with frescos and effigies. Among 
these latter, 70 were constructed and furnished during the Northern Wei (House oi 
Toba, 386-501) and Sui Dynasties (581-618), and over 200 were done during T’ang 
and early Sung times. The works in the Wei caves have a strong resemblance to the 
works at Turfan, Sinkiang, and Ajanta, India, whereas those of T’ang and the Epoch 
of the Five Dynasties are eminently Chinese. This divergency bespeaks rather eloquently 


the great significance that attended the conquest of the Ch’én Dynasty by Emperor Wén 
Ti of Sui. 


Since no paintings of Wei and few of T’ang exist today aside from those at 
Tunhuang, the art treasures of the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas are important and 
valuable on many counts, the least of which would be that they constitute a museum of 
medieval Chinese art. 


3. THE CAVES OF THE THOUSAND BUDDHAS AND MURAL PAINTINGS 
OF TUNHUANG 


The art of mural painting first began to appear during the New Stone Age. Eyen 
today there are colored murals of that age left in some mountain caves in France and 
Spain. On the walls of tombs of the Yin Dynasty, too, are found decorations in the 
form of patterns. The Questions to the Heavens by Chi Yuan were raised when the 
author saw the pictures of ancient monarchs on the walls in the royal ancestral shrine 
of the Kingdom of Chu. During the Han Dynasty, walls in the royal courts were also 
embellished with drawings of former kings and eminent administrators, and the Arcade 
of the Unicorn and the Cloud Terrace were built to accommodate the portraits of famous 
officials of the time. These murals are, to be sure, no longer extant, but it is known for 
certain that in the Eastern Han Dynasty, many shrines which formed part of some ceme- 
tries had pictures in bas-relief after court murals, as some of these are still preserved to 


this day. 


When it was still confined to the reaches of India, Buddhism had already had 
frescoes on cave walls dedicated to the illustration of its teachings. After the religion 
was introduced to China, its drawings became widely adopted in the newly erected 
temples. Many caves were prepared for the accomodation of this alien art, notably the 
Caves of the Thousand Buddhas at Tunhuang, which are said to have been begun dur- 
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ing the Former Chin Dynasty (beginning 305 A.D). Many new caves and paintings 
were added to the old in the subsequent Dynasties of Northern Wei, Sui and T’ang, 
with each period showing specific characteristics. At the beginning of the Sung Dynasty, 


these caves became a veritable storehouse of Chinese art. 


Geography explains the existence of this artistic storehouse. The corridor west - 
of the Yellow River is a narrow but long strip of fertile soil. North of the corridor is 
a great desert, while south of it the terrain is rugged with high mountain ranges on 
which snow remains unmelted all the year round. The corridor is therefore the only 
inhabitable place which, by its location, happened in ancient times to be also the center 
of communication between East Asia and Central Asia, a position that was significant 
both politically and culturally. 


During the Period of the Warring States and the early years of the Han Dynasty, 
the land had first been occupied by the Yiieh Chih and Usun tribes, and later by the 
Huns, who exploited its strategical position to control the whole of Turkestan. In 121 
A.D., Emperor Wu Ti of Han sent an expeditionary force headed by General Huo Chu- 
ping and vanquished the Huns. The district was first opened to military colonization 
and then civil settlement. When the area was sufficiently cultivated, four prefectures 
were established here; Wuwei, Changyeh, Tsiuchuan and Tunhuang, of which the last 


one was the westernmost. 


Athough the four prefectures west ofthe Yellow River are all oases, they have to de- 
pend on water from the southern mountains for all purposes, as there is little rain in the 
year. Yet, because water from melting snow is more punctual and certain than rain, the 
district never complains of drought, but is quite fertile and well irrigated. 


Tunhuang occupies an especially favorable position in this area in that it strate- 
gically guards the gateway to Yang Kuan and Yumen Pass, and that it is the first port 
of entry in China for any cultural importation from the continental west via Turkestan. 
With the stationing here of governors of the whole district during both Later Han and 
and T’ang times, Tunhuang early achieved a high level of culture which found expres- 
sion in its Buddhist paintings and its collection of books. 


The Caves of the Thousand Buddhas is a popular name. They were officially called 
the Mokao Caverns from the T’ang to the Yitan Dynasty. They are 40 li from Tunhuang 
City, and consist of caves excavated in a sheer cliff. To the south is a spring which 
forms a little brook flowing through a canyon and out at the north end to disappear 
in the desert. On either side of the brook poplars are planted. Needless to say, the 
cliff is the product of the endless erosion of the brook. 


It is said that during the Former Chin Dynasty, a Buddhist friar from the in- 
terior of China came to dig the first caves. Because of the geographical location of the 
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plice-and the prevalence of Buddhism at the time, the caves became, in the Yiian 
Dynasty, a veritable honeycomb one mile in length. 


The murals preserved here have been fortunate in that T unhuang never became 
too prosperous or easily accessible, and for quite a time it was not even in Chinese 
hands, so that they never met the fate of those at Changan or Loyang, which have all 
been destroyed, but remained as they originally were as late as the Ming Dynasty, with 
some poor renovation work done to them only in the Ch’ing or Manchu Dynasty. On 
the other hand, they have been unfortunate too, in that they stayed in oblivion until 
the last years of Ch’ing. 
tabi. 

The first thing from Tunhuang to come to people’s notice has not been the murals 
but the popularized versions of Buddhist scriptures stored in a vault in the Caves of 
the Thousand Buddhas. It should be noted that, though the western regions of Kansu 
Province were originally Buddhist, the religion had déclined during the last few cen- 
turies, and the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas occupied by lamas had but few monks 
by then. The prevalent religion at the time when these scriptures were discovered was 
Taoism, priests of which performed various rites and services for the people and wor- 


shiped Buddhist idols. 


In 1900, an itinerant Taoist named Wang journied from Hupeh to Tunhuang 
in search of a livelihood and obtained one of the caves as his quarters. Everyday he 
copied Taoist scriptures for his use at the rites. One day he noticed a crack in the wall, 
and, digging into it, came upon a niche wherein were stored many sacred books. These 
he used as presents to people who made donations to him. 


In March, 1907, Sir Aurel Stein of England, then sent on a tour of archaeologi- 
cal research by the government of British India, arrived at the Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas after he had discovered a sizable amount of wood slips, documents of the Han 
Dynasty. He bribed the Taoist and took with him some of the more complete sets of 
Buddhist tales and pictures. Later, the French sinologist, Paul Pelliot, did the same 
thing. Many of the books stored here are different from those in print. When both 
Stein and Pelliot photographed and published:their find, scholars all over the world came 
to know the name of the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas and the great treasure of 
art that miraculously existed there. 


There are some points that should be borne in mind: first, regarding the statues, 
for which clay was used instead of stone, because the rocks here were unsuited for 
sculpture. Special attention, therefore, should be paid to the pigments used on the statues 
besides their postures. The fact that the statues retain their original color indicates the 
quality of pigments used. Comparable to these are the statues at the Meitsi Mountain 
near Tienshui, Kansu, also of Wei, but less in number and size. As the statues at Tun- 
huang comprise all periods, comparative work may be carried on between them and other 
Buddhist scultures at Yun-Kang, Lung-Men, the Cliff of a Thousand Buddhas (Kuang- 
yuan, Szechuan), Tachu, Mount Tsi-Hsia (Nanking) and Mount Tien-Lung (Taiyuan, 
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Shansi). Furthermore, as Tunhuang has been the center of communication between 
China and Turkestan, comparison may also be made between the statues here and those 
in Indian Central Asia. 


Second, the murals, including the Tsaoching patterns inside the dome and T'ien- 
hua, (ceiling patterns), usually the focus of attention, began early and continued long, 
so that they represented the progress and advancement of Chinese painting from around 
the 5th century down to early Ming times. This unbroken continuity of nearly 1,000 
years in painting cannot be found at any other place in the country, thus enabling 
people to revise many of their misconceptions about ancient painting or painters. 


Then, in the repertoire of Chinese art, will be noted that the original wealth of 
native Chinese patterns has been augmented by those of Central Asia. From the Sung 
Dynasty on, as painting came to be more and more the pastime and medium of expres- 
sion for scholars, pattern designing has been greatly neglected. This results in the near 
poverty of China along this line, especially from the utilitarian point of view. With 
the coming to notice of Tunhuang murals, attention has been directed also to the pat- 
terns. In the rearrangement and cataloging of these. patterns are involved not only their 
design but also their coloring, so that a difficulty arises. When we are eventually able 
to complete this task, however, there can be no doubt that the patterns will offer poten- 
tialities for application and enhance the value of this particular part of China’s artistic 
heritage. 


Furthermore, though the murals are generally religious in nature, they also em- 
brace landscape, furniture and utensils, plants, wildlife, dances and rituals, and detailed 
and meticulously drawn pictures of buildings. 


Even the Buddhist stories portrayed here offer fields for exploration, as they varied 
with the development and the fashion of the different schools and tims. Researches on 
Tunhuang Murals by Eiichi Matsumoto of Japan with particular reference to their 
stories remains the most important reference book in this field, but still leaves much to 


be desired. 


Third, the caves, with the murals, are also a great museum of architecture. They 
show the relationship between the architecture of China and that of India. The most 
salient feature of the architecture illustrated in the Wei paintings is the use of an arch 
in the shape of an inverted V, found also in the caves at Lung-Men and Yun-Kang, and 
the Horya Temple of Nara, Japan, which was built during the Sui Dynasty of China. 
The most important record of T’ang architecture is found in the bas-reliefs at the Wild 
Geese Tower, Sin, but Tunhuang also provides some interesting data—on this subject. 


In conclusion, it is safe to say that the artistic treasures at Tunhuang are compre- 
hensive in subject matter and important for further research. How to make use of this 
great legacy of China's culture and civilization remains the concern of all who have in- 
terest in the problem. 
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4. PATTERNS AND MURALS OF TUNHUANG—AN ANALYTICAL SURVEY 
1. Periods of the Murals 


The murals in the Caves of the Thousands Buddhas, Tunhuang, are a veritable 
treasuty of Chinese art, in periods ranging from the Northern Wei, Northern Chou, Sui, 
T'ang; the Epoch of the Five Short Dynasties and Sung. In this period of several cen- 
turies and dynasties, the content is of priceless value. Their value is especially en- 
hanced by the fact that few T’ang paintings exist today, let alone those of the Northern 
Wei. Yet, here in these caves, many productions of Northern Wei, Sui and T’ang are 
preserved. They are the fountainhead to be tapped in the compilation of any history 


of Chinese art, and offer an accurate measure for the chronological arrangement of all art 
works. 


The first thing to go on in making a chronological classification is the inscriptions, 
which are found in many of the Caves, some even with dates and years. Based on these 
inscriptions, further work to be carried on will be an analysis of the composition, pig- 
mentation, style, subject matter and other techniques or inspirational touches, wherein will 
be found some common similarities. These similarities, in turn, will be grouped, and 
with the groups thus produced the relationships between the dynasties and the murals 
can be deduced. 


From their style, at least the following of the murals of the Caves are fairly evident 
as far as their chronology is concerned. 


A. The area north of the Nine-Storeyed Tower (the highest building at the 
Caves, in which is put an erect Buddha of the T’ang Dynasty) and the Scripture Vault 
(the niche in which popularized versions of Buddhist scriptures were. found), which con- 
sists of the caves on the second and third strata counting from the bottom. The style 
of the statues here is one of simplicity and vigor. It concerns itself not so much with 
superficial resemblance as with compositional harmony of the entire work. Its coloring 
is simple, vigorous, sublime. Of the pigments used here, the most important are azurite, 
ocher, cinnabar and ceruse. The result is a strong contrast, and a vivid impression for the 
vision. Together with the location of this area and its inscriptions, it is deduced that the 
Caves of The Thousand Buddhas started from hereabout. 


Some of the caves here have the same style as those at Yun Kang, Shansi, so it is 
further deduced that they had been created before the Northern Wei removed its capital 
to Loyang. The cave used as prototype for the work of chronologization is No. 83 
(according to Mr. Chang Ta-chien’s cataloguing), which belongs to the Western Wei. 


Some inscriptions in it are dated. For instance: 


Established: The Fourth Year of Ta-Tung of the Great Dynasty of Wei. 


The 28th Day of the Fourth Moon of the Fifth Year of the Great Dynasty of 


Wei. 
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From this inscription and a comparison of the style used in the neighboring caves 
and that of the Wei sculptures of Yun Kang and Lung Men, the relationships will be- 
come apparent. With the deductions gained here, it is fairly easy to decide which of 
the caves hereabout are Wei creations. 


Also in the vicinity is a cave of the Sui Dynasty. In coloring, it resembles that 
of Wei, but the style is softer or, to put it another way, more Chinese. The representative 
inscription is in Cave No. 96: 


The First Moon of the Fifth Year of Kai-Huang (the Reign Cycle of Emperor 
Wen Ti of Sui) 


To be sure, the distinction between the caves of Wei and Sui is not very pro- 
nounced. By the same token, there is a special style for the transitional years between 
the Sui and T’ang Dynasties. Caves of this period could have been produced either 
during the reign of Emperor Yang Ti of Sui or of Emperor Kao Tsu of T’ang. But, on 
the whole, caves of this series are definitely different from T’ang makes. The facial ex- 
pressions, folds of the costumes and general appearance of the statues in these caves are 
quite comparable in detail to those at Yun-Kang and Lung-Men. The mariginal pat- 
terns and haloes in them also bear strong resemblance to those at Yun-Kang and Lung- 


Men caves of the Wei-Sui period. 


B. The caves on the first stratum south and north of the last-mentioned series 
of caves (which face east) represent a different style. It is later than the last, and there 
in these caves, in addition to inscriptions bearing the Reign Cycles of Emperors Tai 
Tsung and Kao Tsung, both of early T’ang, is also what remains of a monument of 
Empress Wu Tse-Tien’s time. According to a lama at the Upper Temple (the Lei-Yin 
Temple), this monument was excavated outside the entrance to Cave No. 134, and 
later transported to the office of the Tunhuang Art Research Institute at the Center 
Temple (the Huangch’ing Temple). The site of the excavation is evidently where the 
porch used to be, and when the porch decayed, the monument was buried underground. 
The murals in Cave No. 134 are typical of the style of this period. 


There is other evidence pointing to the period of these caves: 


1) The form of Chinese characters belongs to early T’ang in the fashion of the 
famous caligraphers of the time, Yu Shih-nan and Chu Sui-liang, and is comparable to 
the epitaphs on tombstones of the time. 


2) The shape and pattern of the nimbuses on thd heads of the Buddha statues 
are typical of early T’ang, comparable to carvings of this period at Lung-Men. 


3) For man’s wear, the use of the hood-like headgear with soft side appendages 
and of narrow-sleeved gowns, fashionable in early T’ang. For woman's wear, tight-fitting 
costumes like those of Northern Wei and Sui but different from the looser garments of 
later T’ang. 
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Thus, from the inscribed date, the written characters, the fresco as well as the 
patterns, the caves have to belong to the period between the reign of Emperor Tai 


Tsung and Empress Wu Che-tien. They are of the second category hereby labelled Early 
T'ang. 


C. A period that is again later than the last. In the inscriptions there are dates of 
Tien-Pao (reign cycle of Emperor Huan Tsung of T’ang). The characteristics of this 
period are a brighter coloring, more regular and elaborate pattern adornments. The wor- 
shipers’ portraits are especially at variance with earlier ones: what has been light and 
brisk is now loose and even-tempered, reflecting a period that has enjoyed an unpre- 
cedentedly long time of peace. In living habits, quiescence takes the place of industry. 
Even the faces of women match the loose garments they wear: plump and circular. 
For convenience, this period will henceforth be referred to as the Prosperous T’ang. 


D. The years from the aforesaid period, through the reigns of Emperors Su 
Tsung and Dai Tsung, down to the time of Emperor Te Tsung, when the prosperity 
of the Huan Tsung epoch and the rebellion of General An Lu-shan have all become a 
thing of the past while some of the modes of living still remain despite the fact that 
the national strength has much declined. In this era, the cave murals are dedicated 
primarily to stories arranged in parallel like Chinese screens. The era is the forerunner 
of late T’ang, even though in style it still follows the last period. This is the mid- 
Tang. 


E. During the time after the reign of Te Tsung and down to Shuan Tsung, 
Tunhuang was occupied by the Tibetans and some worshipers are found in Tibetan dress 
in some caves. There are also Tibetan dynastic inscriptions, though still in Chinese, but 
not many in number. Since General Chang I-chao under Emperor Shuan Tsung re- 
covered the place and was appointed governor of the district, his family and relatives 
notably the Li’s and the Suo’s, established many new caves. In the Five Short Dynas- 
ties, the House of Tsao succeeded the Chang's to control\ the area until the early years 
of the Sung Dynasty, and continued to put up new caves. Some of these caves are quite 
large in size, with dates identifying their period. 


During this period, the most important structure is the monument erected by the 
Li’s recording a renovation of the caves. It is at the same time the best preserved and 
bears the lengthiest inscription of all the monuments at Tunhuang. The murals men- 
tioned on the monument tally with those in the cave, a fact that points to the mutual 
relationship of the two. Later than this come the insciption by Suo Hsun, also of late 
T’ang and those by several generations of the Tsao clan, of the Five Dynasties and the 
Sung. The inscriptions on the eaves of the Tsao caves are especially important as his- 
torical data on early Sung architecture. | 


The costumes of this period are generally more or less similar to those of the pro- 
sperous T’ang, but more stereotyped, or more bluntly, hackneyed. Even though some of 
these caves are more imposing in size, the murals lack the quality of originality and 
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cteativeness. This is perhaps due to the fact that, during the Northern Wei and T’ang, 
when Tunhuang was an important juncture on the east-west route, more Chinese artists 
and travellers from Turkestan or places farther west came and went this way, who, being 
more expert at the art showed up with more creations, so that the caves may differ from 
each other. During the epoch of the prosperous T’ang, there were less artists among 
the scholars and their tasks were taken over by artisans, so that conventionality became 
more and more pronounced. The era of late T’ang saw even less traffic between the 
place and Chinese Proper until communication dwindled to almost nothing during the 
Sung Dynasty, and the paintings came up with few new elements. In mid-Sung, just 
before the Western Hsia CTangut Dynasty) occupied the place, they degenerated to 


such an extent that no artistic value remained at all. 


F. During the period which elapsed from the occupation of Tunhuang by the 
Tanguts down to the Yuan Dynasty, many caves were set up. The Tangut caves ‘as 
well as the Yuan ones have their characteristics too, and the Tangut pattern designs 
differ radically from those of early Sung. The style of Tangut murals closely approxi- 
mates to that of the Ming and Ch’ing periods and does not resemble that of T’ang times. 
The Tanguts adopted the Sung technique, which is very different from T’ang, at an 
early date, and when Tunhuang became independent, they were so shut off that they 


could gain no fresh inspiration from the rest of China. 
For Tangut style, the illustrative instances are: 


Hallway in Cave No. 75; with the images of ten monks on the northern wall 
and one cleaning maid on the southern wall; also the word for “Heaven” in Tangut. 


On the lintel of the Cave No. 258, inscription in the reign cycle of a Tangut 
Dynasty: The Seventh Moon, First Year of Tien King. 


In Cave No. 270, the woman worshipper still wears Sung costume, but the men 
worshippers wear Tangut-style gowns with large patterns and Tangut hats. 


Caves No. 201, with statue of Tangut worshipper, and inscriptions in. Uigur on 
north wall; murals in same style as in Cave No. 75. 


The caves of the Yuan Dynasty are generally in another area north of here, but 
there are some near the Nine Storeyed Tower that look like Yuan. Some others belong to 
the reign of Emperor Chien Lung of Ch’ing, with apparent Ch’ing distinguishing features 
and Ch’ing inscriptions. The latest additions made by | the Taoist Wang in the last years 
of the Ch’ing Dynasty are even cruder than those of the Chien Lung period. 


2. Evolutions in Cave Shapes and Pelhiodic Characteristics 


Among the murals of Tunhuang, patterns seem to be more sensitive to the change 
of period. Almost every era has its distinct patterns. The most important ones are 1) 
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Tsaoching, 2} curtains, 3) haloes, and 4) mariginal decorations, each with some special 
features of its own. These patterns are accurate gauges in analyzing the periods, show- 
ing as they do the trend of evolution in each stage of development. For want of space, 
explanation will be limited to the Tsaoching and the draperies. 


In the first period of Northern Wei and Sui, the structure of the cave ceilings 
are of two kinds; in the first half, roll-back T’ien Hua is used while in the next half 
the domic design prevails. 


-- 


For the roll-back T’ienhua, Cave No. 213 may be used as an example. The 
cave is rectangular in shape, and a little farther back from the center is a square column 
on which is a miniature pagoda adjoining the T’ien Hua on the ceiling. The back, 
left and right sides of the caves all have niches. At the back and on the left and right 
of the column, the ceiling is flat, and in front of the column there is a roll-back or 
herringbone-shaped T’ienhua. This arrangement is also found in the caves at Yun Kang. 


As to paintings, the space front and back of the roll-back shape is occupied by 


a checkered design of squares in which are drawn lotus flowers and winged fairies. 


For the domic T’ienhua, Cave No. 83 will serve as an illustration. This is the 
cave with the Ta Tung inscription, with no column in it. The ceiling is level, painted 
with the Tsao Ching. The sides surrounding the level space droop down to form some- 
thing like an upturned basin. This form is more akin to those of the Sui and T’ang 
caves and is therefore presumed to be of later late than the roll-back Tienhua. 


Again, Cave No. 96, of Sui, has a T’ienhua arrangement that is quite similar to 
that in Cave No. 83—another proof that this form comes later. The construction of 
this kind of Tienhua and Tsao Ching must be in imitation of some northwest Indian or 
Central Asiatic temple. The center of the ceiling was originally composed of tier upon 
tier of square frames placed criss-cross, decreasing in size as the tiers went up, so that, 
viewed from below a design like is formed. 


As belonging to the roll-back variety of ceiling patterns, may be mentioned those 
in Caves Nos. 81, 84, 88, 89 North, 92 North, 94, 95, 97, 100 North, 210, 212, 213, 
214, 215, 215 South, 217, 219, 240, 242, 243, 248, 249, 251, and 252. 


Belonging to the domic variety of ceiling patterns are, among others, those in 
Caves Nos. 75, 82, 83, 83 North, 86, 87, 88, 89 South, 90, 91, 93, 96, 96 South, 101, 
218, 218 South, 234, 236, 250, 253, 266, 273, and 274. 


From the sequence of the numbers, it can be seen that:from No. 81 to No. 100 
North, the caves are of one group, while Caves No. 210 to No. 252 constitute another 
series and that both these groups are the earliest at Tunhuang. After these two groups 
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come the caves from No. 75 to No. 101 and those from No. 218 to No. 274; all of these 
are later additions. Traces of these increments are found in the periods of the murals 
and the locations of the caves themselves. 


After the caves of Wei and Sui, the the most noteworthy are the caves of early 
T’ang. The best quality about them is that each has a stock of mural paintings with a 
personality all their own, which leaves the beholder speechless with admiration. These 
caves all have domic ceiling arrangements. They comprise Nos. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 38, 56, 64, 69, 72, 73, 77, 100, 102, 105, 106, 107, 108, 113, 114, 
115, 119, 121, 124, 125, 127, 128, 132, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 175, 176, 177, 
178, 181, 182, 194, 185, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 191 South, 192, 193, 194, 195, 197, 198, 
199 North, 199 South, 200, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 206, South, 207, 208, 209, 211, 222, 
223, 224, 226, 232, 247, 261, 262, 263, 265, 267, 268, 269, 269 South, 272, 275, 277, 284, 
291, 292, 293, 294, 296, and belong generally to the early T’ang Dynasty. Some people 
consider that various of these caves should actually be ascribed to Sui times, but since 
typical Sui caves were constructed during the reign of Kai Huang and typical T’ang caves 
were constructed during the reign of Chen-Kuan (Emperor Tai Tsung), and since all 
these caves are more similar in style to Chen Kuan than to Kai Huang, it does not 
seem proper to consider the ones in question as being Sui workmanship. During the 
transition period from Sui to T’ang, the political change did not greatly effect the cul- 
tural corditions in this area, so that it is only possible that some of these caves might 
actually have been constructed in Sui times. If, however, we wish to give a definite 
answer to this question, must have some stronger evidence. 


Some of these caves underwent some renovations during late T’ang times too, but 
the early T’ang elements are still recognizable, with the exception of Nos. 109, 134, and 
174, which, though possessing early T’ang murals, are early Wei in architecture. The 
only difference is that, whereas the square column in Wei caves is surrounded on all 
sides by niches, in these caves there are niches only in front. They should have been 
considered Wei, and probably were the earliest ones, but they had no doubt decayed so 
much during early T’ang that they had to be completely renovated. 


The difference between early T’ang and Wei is tremendous, so tremendous in- 
deed, it seems that an artistic revolution had taken place. Such a revolution can happen 
only on the strength of very extraordinary causes, such as the territorial and therefore 
influential expansion of the T’ang under Emperor Tai Tsung and the subsequent thri 
ving of the fine arts. If so, what we call Sui caves may well be those constructed 


during the reign of Emperor Kao Tsu, Tai ‘Tsung’s father. There are the following 


differences between Sui and early T’ang: ' 


1) The imitation of three-tier square frame arrangement of Wei on top of the 
ceiling, the {}] ornament, was set aside in T’ang, and Various Tsao Ching patterns were 
painted instead, allowing more freedom for composition. 


2) In the center of all Wei Tsaoching is a lotus flower, with distinct petals and 
seeds painted neatly on the center. In T’ang this was replaced sometimes by roses 
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Or peonies, arranged in rows one behind the other. Lotus petals gave way to big red 
peony petals too, and the petals in turn were made up with smaller flowers. 


3) Colors of Wei are rather simple, while in early T’ang each line was shaded 
down with layers of different pigments, from vermilion to pink, light green, indigo, 
robin’s egg blue, lavender, violet, white andblack, with special attention paid to harmony, 
as opposed to the strong contrasts of Wei colouring. 


4) In Wei times the flying fairies were on the triangles at each of the four cor- 
ners of the T’ien Hua, and used only as decoration and not as the main theme. But in 
T’ang the flying fairies and the flying dragons were part of the whole scheme, and 


fanciful curves and curlicues were drawn around them to give them an appearance of 
animation. 


This method was retained until the prosperous times of the mid-T’ang period, but 
was less exquisite in color scheme, brighter in tone, and somewhat formalized. But conven- 
tional imitation of existing design, did not take place until late T’ang. 


The late T’ang art is a follow-up of the former age, but at this time, though 
the individual caves show a great variety of theme stories, the same can hardly be 
said of composition and pattern adornment, which are so much alike. For patterns, 
early T’ang had changed the Wei lotus to a peony drawn in profile, and, at this 
time, though the general scheme was the same, it was much simplified and formalized. 
By the same token, the minute outlining and shading of early T’ang had degenerated 
to just coloring the whole frame of the petals. Then, though the texture of the petals 
was minutely etched out, the color was the same for the whole flower, whereas now 
the adjoining petals had different colors to avoid montony. This change is, to be 
sure, rather gradual, as is the decrease in attention to detail. The cave that has the Li 
monument is the best of this series, while the cave of the Tsao’s is very crude. 


3. The Tsaoching and Drapery-like Designs 


The Tsaoching of the early and the mid-T’ang periods, though different from 
cave to cave, had, besides the Tsaoching adornments, only simple drapery designs. These 
designs were again a relic of the Wei Dynasty, only in the Wei caves the embellish- 
ments have little variety. The drapery ornamentation of early T’ang, though still 
simple, was predominantly tassel-like in form, coming as it was from a different origin 


to that of Wei. After mid-T’ang it became more complex, and in late T’ang it was 
yet more elaborate. For example: 


Cave No. 36, early part of the 11th Century, has Tsaoching in the shape of a lotus 
with four folded petals surrounded by three rows of eight-petalled peonies, outside of 
which are designs in the form of scrolled grass, strung beads and traingular tassels. 


Cave No. 53, Cearly Sung) has Tsaoching in the shape of a green circle, with 


three white rabbits joining ears. From the inner circle, there are twelve lotuses, with 
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folded petals facing inward, father out are squares and outside them are: 1) six- 
petalled peonies drawn in profile, 2) slanting rhombuses, 3) strung beads, 4) folding 
ribbons, 5) strung beads, 6) six-petalled peonies drawn in profile, 7) rolling grass, 8) 
triangles in the middle of flowers and tassel designs. 


Cave No. 36, has the T’ang Tsaoching according to the style of the early part 
of the late T’ang dynasty, with fewer outside rows; Cave No. 53 is early Sung and has 
more outside rows. After the early days of Sung, another style was formed. Now to 
the center of the variegated lotus were added dragon or vajra designs, with more fixed 
rows of Tsaoching ornamentation. For example: 


Cave No. 50, green ground, has a raised golden dragon with red tinged cloud-like 
ribbons on black ground around it, and farther out are 24 peonies, alternately painted 
green and white. Outside that is a big diamond, with four golden dragons on the four 
corners. At the extreme edge is a band formed with strung beads. 


In caves such as No. 62, the design in the center of the Tsaoching is a coiled 
dragon, in No. 116, a pair of vajra symbols forming a cross, No. 87 more or less like 
No. 116, while in the designs outside the Tsaoching they are completely similar. 
This probably suggests that there were only a few painters at Tunhuang at this time 
so that nothing original was possible. 

38 

As for the caves of the Yuan and Ming Dynasties, such as No. 43, the Tsaoching 
is just adorned with six-petalled lotuses, or, as in the case of No. 45, the design in the 
Tsaoching is the Six-Word Formula in Sanskrit. All very plain and simple. 

As early as the Northern Wei, drapery designs had adorned the four sides 
around the Tsaoching. These arrangements have one thing in common: at regular 
intervals there is a cord for tying up the draperies, and below the draperies themselves 
are two rows of triangular tassels. The upper row of these tasseles is usually green 
on the edges and blue in the center, and the lower row, light gray on the edges and 
white in the center. The upper part of the draperies sometimes has rectangular or 
lozenge-shaped designs, alternately white, black, gray and green in color. The lozenges, 
with the exception of the black ones, which show white thread, are strung with black 
thread, as in the case of Caves Nos. 90, 91, 12, and 93. 


In early T’ang, drapery designs were very complicated. The main part of the 
draperies became especially long, and the tying cord was absent. The triangular tassels 
were smaller, or else the tassels were rectangular, circular, rhomboid or oblique, in which 
latter case they would be painted a different colour. From these tassels would be 
strung green or white beads and pearls. This style is seen at Caves Nos. 179 to 211 
and Nos. 260 to 299. 


Drapery designs of the mid and late T’ang period retain the fashion of early 
T'ang, the only difference being that the triangular tassels, which were formed with 
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acute angles, now became rectangular or blunt, with a flower drawn in profile added to 
the space between two tassels. Besides the suspending tassels were added pearls and 
floating ribbons of assorted sizes. In Cave No. 305, the color of the drapery is red, 
the tassel red on top and green at the bottom, the suspending tassels and beads green, 
ribbons white with green sides and red flowers. 


In mid-Sung the drapery was the same as that of late T’ang times, only more 
stereotyped. On the top part of the drapery is a peony drawn in profile on red 
ground, with opposed green and white flowers, and on the bottom are blue and green 
flowers with a slanting flower in the center. The suspending band is white with 
green sides and alternate green and white tassels in the form of inverted lotuses, After 
Sung times, only this design is used, the variation being solely in its length. 


The Tangut caves differed from the Sung caves. For example, the passageway 
in Cave 75 conforms to late-T’ang in that it has only the suspending beads and tassels 
but not the inverted lotus so common in Sung designs. Yet there is a difference between 
it and that of T’ang: there is more distance between the beads and tassels, and the 
triangular tassel arrangement is discarded. So the difference is, after all, still obvious. 


5. PELLIOT’S LES GROTTES DE TOUEN HOUANG 


The Caves of the Thousand Buddhas at Tunhuang, started in the Northern Wei 


Dynasty and stopped in the Yuan Dynasty, both serve as a living history of Chinese fine 
art. complete with specimens, and offer the most reliable measure for the latter's 
evaluation. Many books, notably those by Stein, have published photographs of the 
Caves and their contents, but the most systematic and comprehensive on the subject 
is no doubt Pelliot’s Les Grottes de Touen Houang. 


Pelliot went to Tunhuang during the years from 1906 to 1909, and lived at the 
Caves in 1907. The Caves constitute a total number of three temples: the Leiyin or 
Upper Temple, the Huangch’ing or Centre Temple, both sinicized lamaseries, and 
the Sanch’ing Palace or Lower Temple. This Sanch’ing Palace was where Wang 
Yuan-lu, a Taoist priest, lived, with whom Pelliot negotiated over the purchase of 
some Buddhist scriptures stored in a niche in the Palace. He spent most of his time 
in selecting books, and the remainder in taking pictures with his aide. What was 
done at this time was published in Paris in 1924 under title of Les Grottes de Touen 
Houang. There are in all 375 photographs in collotype, bound in six volumes. Mr. 
Ho Chang-chun commented expertly on the work in an article published in the Tung- 
fang Magazine, No. 10, Vol, 28 (pub. Commercial Press, 1931). As a great scholar 
on east-west communication, Mr. Ho made many highly original propositions. The 
present article attempts to supplement that of Mr. Ho. . 
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Figures 1-7: Full view of the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas. 
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It is to be born in mind that the 5-storeyed edifice in Figure 6 has been rebuilt 
to have nine storeys while the balustrade in front of the Sung corridor in Figure 7 no 
longer exists. 


Figures 8—11: Murals and statues in Cave No. 1. The murals belong to the late 
T'ang period and some of the added statues were done during the Ch’ing Dynasty. 
Figure 10 is a Ch’ing picture while Figure 11 dates from late T’ang times. 


Figures 12-14: Murals in Cave No. 6, late T'ang. 
Figures 15—32: Murals in Cave No. 8. Paintings on the upper tier belong to the Five 


Short Dynasties, on the lower, Sung Dynasty. After Figure 25, all pictures were 
produced during the Five Short Dynasties. 


Figures 33-36: Murals in Cave No. 12. They are supposed to belong to late T’ang, 
but with paintings of Ch’ing Taoist figures. 


Figures 37-40: Murals in Cave No. 14. Figure 37 shows statues of a more recent 


period. The upper parts of Figures 38 and 39 are late T’ang and the lower, Sung. 
Figure 40 is a Sung picture. 


Figures 41-42: The Wheels on either side of the entrance to, and murals showing 
Amoghapasa Bodhisattva with a thousand arms in Cave No. 16. 


Figures 43—49: Cave No. 17, late T’ang murals. Figure 43 shows Buddha van- 
quishing an evil spirit, Figures 44-49 show a lady out on an excursion. 


Figures 50-51: Murals in Cave No. 18, belonging to the same period as those of the 
No. 17 cave. 


Figures 52—54: Cave No. 19, with a reclining Buddha of the late T’ang period. The 
statues and murals are most exquisite and best preserved. 
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Figures 65: Cave No. 19, showing the Buddha entering Nirvana of the late T’ang 
period. 


Figures 66—67: No. 31 cave, early T’ang, variations of the Pure Land. 


Figures 68—69: The statues of worshippers on either side of the entrance to Cave No. 
32. The murals here are early T’ang while the statues are late T’ang. 


Figures 70—71: Murals at the left and the extreme right in Cave No. 34. 
Figures 72: Mural on left wall in Cave No. 34. | 


Figures 73-74: Murals in Cave No 41, mid-Tang, well preserved. 


Figures 75: Right wall mural in Cave No. 42, showing the 1,000-handed Avalokites- 
vara, early T’ang. 


Figures 76—77: Left side of Cave No. 44, early T’ang murals and statues. 
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Figures 78-81: Murals on either side in Cave No. 46, late T’ang. 
Figure 82: Statues in far right corner in Cave No. 49, late T’ang. 


Figures 83-84: Niche and murals on either side in No. 51 cave; late-Tang. 


Figures 85—92: Murals and statues in Cave No. 52, late-T’ang. 


Figure 93-94: Part of murals on either side of Cave No. 52A and No. 52B, late T’ang. 


Figures 95—96: Cave No. 53A mixed, but murals done mostly during mid-Tang. 
Figures 97-99: Statues on left side and murals on both in Cave No. 45. Paintings 


are late T’ang; 


g; effigies are more recent. 


Figures 100—103: Murals and statues on the left side of the central altar in Cave No. 
58. All belong to early T’ang, except the 19 figurines at the back of the statue 
of Nirvana-Buddha, which belong to the Ch’ing Dynasty. 


Figures 104—105: Murals and right-side altar in Cave No. 59, both early T’ang, but 


the former are restorations of earlier ones. 
Figures 106: Early T’ang altar and murals on the right late T’ang in Cave No. 61. 


Figures 107-108: Sung murals on either side in Cave No. 62, showing Manjusri 
and Samantabhadra. 


Figures 109-110: Plaque and altar at entrance to Cave No. 63 with inscriptions at- 
testing to its late T’ang origin. Also a late T’ang corridor, one of the few still 
remaining in the land. 


Figures 111-113: Murals and statues in Cave No. 64; work begun in early T’ang, 
enlarged in Sung and restored in Ch’ing. 


Figure 114: A full view of Caves Nos. 65—69. 


Figures 115—116: Murals and statues in Cave No. 66, with the likeness of a woman 
worshipper identified as some Uligur princess. 


Figure 117: Extreme interior and altar in Cave No. 67; Sui or early T'ang. 
Figures 118-125: Murals in Cave No. 70; early T’ang. 
Figures 126-127: Murals in Cave No. 71, Sui to early T’ang. 


Figure 128: Late T’ang murals. 
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Figures 129-131: Late T’ang murals and niche. 
Figures 132-149: The Cave of Tsao, believed to be Northern Sung. 


Figures 150-153: Murals of arhats by the Tanguts and altar with statues of a more 
recent period; all in Cave No. 76. 
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Figures 154-157: Early T’ang murals in Cave No. 77, with the statue of a Taoist 


guardian god—very out of place. 
Figures 158-161: Murals in Cave No. 79, Tangut. 
Figure 162: Altar in No. Cave 80, with mid-Tang statues. 
Figures 163-168: Murals of late T’ang and niche with Ch’ing statues in Cave No. 81. 


Figure 169-172: Murals in niche in Cave No. 82B. Blackened by the Russians in 
1924. 


Figure 173: Murals in Cave No. 83. 


Figures 174-176: Murals and altar in Cave No. 84, started in late T’ang, renovated 
by the Tanguts, with Ch’ing statues. 


Figure 177: Late T'ang altar in Cave No. 96. 


Figures 178-—179: Murals in Caves No 99 (late T’ang with Sung additions), anc 
No. 101 CNorthern Wei). i 


Figures 180—185: Murals in Cave No. 12, rather unique in style, but may be Tangut 
judging from the patterns. 


Figure 186: Wei murals in Cave No. 101. 

Figure 187: Late early-T’ang murals in Cave No. 104. 

Figure 188: Right-side mural in Cave No. 108A, of T’ang. Darkened with smoke. 
Figures 189-190: Wei murals in Cave No. 110, the best. 


Figures 191-192: Wei statues in central niche in Cave No. 110A, generally believed 
to be the oldest in the caves. 
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Figures 193-194: Three niches in Cave No. 111, all Wei. 


Figure: 195; Statues of worshipper in Cave No. 112D, late T’ang, but with inscrip- 
tions in Tangut and Uigur. 


Figures 196-197: Niche and murals in Cave No. 114 early T’ang. 


Figures 198-232: Murals in Cave No. 117, executed in Northern Sung times but 
retaining late T’ang style. Figures 198-202 show the murals along the sides of 
the passageway of this cave, by some Tanguts, with inscriptions in both Chinese 
and Tangut; the rest are Buddhist stories. 


Figure 232: The upper part of Cave, No. 117, with traces of Wei, late T’ang and 
Sung. 


Figures 233-243: Murals in the various compartments in Cave No. 118. 


Figure 244: Late T’ang murals in Cave No. 119. 
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Figures 245-247: Statues in Cave No. 120F, latter part of Early T’ang. 
Figures 248—250: Murals and niche in Cave No. 120G, early and late T'ang. 
Figures 251-256: Northern Wei Murals and altar in Cave No. 120N. 
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Figures 257-268: Murals in Cave No. 120N. The figurines in Figures 264 and 266 
have long since lost their heads. 


Figures 269-2270: Murals in Cave No. 120, with statues of worshippers, early T’ang. 
Figure 271: Cave No. 121, Wei, with Sung entrance. 


Figure 272: Murals and niche in Cave No. 122, originally Wei but completely re- 
novated in early T’ang times with later additions. 


Figures 2723—274: Head of Buddha in Cave No. 126B, Wei, repaired. 

Figure 275: Wei murals in Cave No. 129. 

Figures 276—279: Cave No. 130, Wei, with early T’ang additions and Sung corridor. 
Figures 180-295: Murals and statues in Cave No. 135. Statues are Wei or earlier. 
Figure 286: Niche in Cave No. 135F, early T’ang statues and Sung murals. 

Figures 287—292: Murals in Cave No. 135C, late early-T’ang. 

Figure 293: Statue of Deva in Cave No. 136, with Sung alterations in corridor. - 
Figures 294-295: Niche in Cave No. 137A, Northern Wei. 

Figure 296: Statue of Wei worshiper in Cave No. 137H. 

Figures 297—299: Murals in Cave No. 138, T’ang or the Five Short Dynastines. 
Figur 300: Exterior niches of Cave No, 139. 

Figure 301: Early T’ang murals in right-hand compartment of Cave No. 139. 

, Figure 302—304: Early T’ang murals in Cave No. 139A. 

Figures 305—306: Early T’ang statues and murals in Cave No. 139B. 


Figures 307-311: Early T’ang murals in Cave No. 140 but the statues and backdrop 
in Figure 309 are Ch’ing and rather crude. 


Figures 312—313: ‘Tangut mural and worshipper in Cave No. 140A. 
Figure 314: Sung idols and murals in Cave No. 142. 
Figures 315—317: Early T’ang murals in Cave No. 144. 


Figures 318-320: Murals in Cave No. 416, early T’ang with plaque from the reign 
of Empress Wu Tsotiien. 
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Figures 321-322: Early T’ang murals and statues in Cave No. 146. 
Figure 323: Sung worshipper in Cave No. 147A. 
Figures 324—325: Niche and murals in Cave No. 149. The Buddha heads are Ch’ing 


renovations. 
Figure 326: Cave No. 159, Ch'ing idols. 


Figures 327—328: Early T’ang niche, Sung murals and Ch’ing statues in Cave No. 
161. 


Figures 329-333: Late T’ang murals, Sung Bodhisattvas and Ch’ing statues, Cave 
No. 168. 
Figure 334: Late T’ang murals and Ch’ing statues in niche in Cave No. 169. 


Figures 335-339: Murals in Cave No. 167, early T’ang but the deva pictures outside 
are late T’ang. 


Figure 340: Late T’ang sketches in Cave No. 167A. 
Figures 341-343: Murals in Cave No. 17], 

Figures 344-346: Murals in Cave No. 181, Yuan Dynasy. 
Figures 347-351: Murals in Cave No. 182, also Yuan. 


Figures 352-367: Tablets and plaques in the various caves. The crescent fountain 
and circular towers in them are destroyed. 


Figure 368: Scripture manuscripts in the Scripture Niche. 


Figures 369-370: Monuments of Elders Suo and Yang, with inscriptions front and 
back, now broken in five. 


Figure 371: The Scripture Hall at Lei Yin Temple. 


Figures 372-376: The Great Buddha Temple of Tunhuang, with T’ang statues and 
Ch’ing renovations. The temple is now inside the West Gate of the City, but was 
originally outside the East Gate during the T’ang Dynasty. This peculiar state 
of affairs was brought about by a shift in the course of the Tang River, which left 
only the east wall of the old city of Tunhuang.When a new city was built on the 
east bank of the River during the Ch’ing Dynasty, the east wall of the old city 
was used as the west wall of the new. 


{ 
6. TUNHUANG MURALS AND CHINESE PAINTING 


The Murals of Tunhuang occupy a very important position in the history of 
Chinese painting. It is the purpose of this article to make a general survey on the 
subject. 
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Drawing as an expression of human experience, both physical and emotional, 
made its advent as early as the New Stone Age. Some of the works by artists living 
20,000 to 30,000 years ago are still found in mountain caves in southern Europe. 
Whether this art evolved from some central area and then spread out or sprung up 
in many places simultaneously, it is certain that it was something shared by most of 
the inhabitants of the world 3,000 or even 10,000 years ago. 


Crude reprecentations of birds, animals and various patterns have been found on 
colored earthenware of great antiquity in the Pigmented Pottery Area at the upper 
Yellow River valley, and in appearance the pictures rather closely resemble those made 
by the Indians of North America. Excavations made at the Ruins of Yin, Anyang 
hsien, Honan, brought to light many more pictures, and a number of patterns. 


According to ancient Chinese history, King Wu-Ting of Yin, living about 1300 
B.C., was trying to find an able administrator when he dreamed he was given one by 
the Lord of Heaven. On waking up, he ordered his court artist to make a portrait of 
the man in his dream, posted it, and actually got him. The legend may not be 
wholely credible, but it is worth remembering that it came into circulation during the 
Chou Dynasty (1122-255 B.C.), indicating that the art of portrait-making was then 
definitely established. 


The earliest drawings preserved to this day, or rather discovered at present, are 
all on lacquerwork, a Chinese specialty. One is a lacquered box with people on it 
discovered in Changsha, Hunan, the other is a plank from some ancient king’s coffin, 
with clouds and dragons painted on it, discovered at Shouhsien, Anhuei. Both were 
executed 200 or 300 years B. C. A later one is a lacquer box found at Pyongyong, 
Korea, with people on it, made about one century A.D. 


Stone carvings, especially those in bas-relief, of the Eastern or Later Han Dynasty 
(25-220 A.D.) fare much better. Important findings are being made in Shantung 
Province. The Stone Carvings of Northern China, written by the French Sinologist, 
E. Chavannes, contains many illuminating facsimiles. Besides the Temple of Chu- 
Yu, Hsiao-Tang Mountain and Wuliang Shrine that he noted, there are other impor- 
tant objets d'art of the same kind at Liang Cheng Mountain, Teng Hsien and Nan- 
yang, and tomb gates and bricks in Szechuan. The earliest of all are the carvings at 
the Temple of Chu Yu, which demonstrate Han craftsmanship in minute detail; 
then come those of Tenghsien, which are more decorative but less artistic. 


The lines on the lacquerwork of the Warring States and of the Han Dynasty, 
and in the bas-reliefs of the Temple of Chu Yu, all speak clearly of the Chinese 
technique of organization: easy, simple, but brisk, expressing most vividly a given 
object with just a few well placed lines. The technique with which Ku Kai-chih (of 
the Tsin Dynasty, 4th century A.D.) painted his Model Women (British Museum, Lon- 
don) and the Goddess of the Lo River (Freer Gallery of Art, Washington D.C.) is a 


direct descendant of that of Han. 
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When Buddhism was introduced into China during the Eastern Han Dynasty, 
religious painting came too. From the reign of Emperor Chang Ti (7688 A.D.) 
Buddhist themes began to appear in Chinese carvings. In the Kingdom of Wu (one 
of the Three Kingdoms, 220-277) Buddhism prospered and inevitably exercised some 
influence on Chinese fine art. For example, Ku K’ai-chih painted Buddhist pictures, 
and his representation of Manjusri Bodhisattva visiting Vimalakirti when the latter-was 
sick, (a theme widely adopted in many of the Tunhuang frescos, especially those produeed 
during T’ang times) has become the model for artists of later ages. In the picture, 
the Bodhisattva was dressed as an Indian while the hermit was dressed in Chinese cos- 
tume, indicative of the change that took place in all Buddhist stories after their introduc- 
tion to China. 


During the disintegration of China that occurred in the 4th Century A.D., when 
China was divided in two parts, the South retained its Chinese tradition, as in the 
case of Ku Kai-chih, while the North admitted more exotic elements, as can be .seen 
from the style and technique embodied in the Northern Wei paintings at Tunhuang. 


Tunhuang is situated in the westernmost part of Kansu, adjoining Sinkiang. 
Geographically, it is more a part of Sinkiang, but its inhabitants are North Chinese 
in language and religion. In 535 A.D., when the place was a part of the Former 
Chin, a monk arrived and dug the first cave on a canyon bluff 12 miles northeast 
of Tunhuang. This in time were augmented through the ages down to the Ming 
Dynasty. In 1941, Mr. Chang Ta-chien, the renowned artist, catalogued the ‘caves. 
There are, by his count, 305 main caves, exclusive of minor ones. 


One third of these caves belongs to the Northern Dynasties, the statues and 
fresco paintings being in the same fashion as the carvings at Yun Kang of Tatung, 
Shansi, and Lungmen, Loyang, Honan. In comparison with southern works, the 
northern paintings exhibit a stone that is more forceful and expansive, and colors that 
are louder and more vivid; frequently two opposite complementary colors were used 
for strong contrast. It may be said that this imported style represents strong passion 
whereas the native style of China is more an expression of cool sagacity. 


China was united again when Emperor Wen Ti of Sui conquered the southern 
Kingdom of Chen in 589. In the caves at Tunhuang, there appeared at the time 
a pronounced change too. The Sui paintings, while colored in the same way as earlier 
productions, showed in tone an evident blending with southern elements. The gentle- 
ness and attention to detail of this new school of painting did not belong to that at 
Yun Kang, but was similar to the carvings of the Sacred Bones Pagoda at Mount 
Tsihsia, Kiangsu, also of this time. This blending, to’ be sure, bespeaks the effort of 
the Sui Dynasty toward reconciliating all existent elements, but, since the dynasty was 
founded by Chinese, art traditions of the ]Jand found more favor with the ruling class. 
This is the reason why Sui art is predominantly traditional Chinese tempered with just 
some foreign elements. 
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The change that occurred from Sui to T'ang had been so gradual that no cof- 
spicuous trace could be detected. But once the change became established, the dif- 
ference was obvious. The early T’ang, taking in the reigns of Emperors Kaotsu, Tai 
Tsung, Chung Tsung and Jui Tsung (cir. 620-700), had one consistent characteristic 
in its art style: more sinicization. Richer in color, and softer in tone, not so strongly 
contrasting or provocative as of old. Early T’ang murals are still very symmetric, but 
in the age dubbed “Prosperous” T’ang (713-755), symmetry was put aside and the 
color, though still rich and exquisite, becaame less deliberate. During mid-T’ang, 
murals became larger in size but cruder in craftsmanship. Down to the Sung 
Dynasty, mural painting fell into a rut and ushered in the decline of Buddhist art, 
though at the same time Taoist art began to flourish. 


The fact that none is a forgery among all the murals at Tunhuang makes them 
a standard and trustworthy gauge for measuring medieval Chinese painting. Aside 
from Buddhist stories, the patterns adorning the caves are also valuable in helping 
determine the period in which they were produced, as every period has its particular 
patterns that differ from those of any other age. Great variety is found among those 
of the Early and Prosperous Tang, but even they have significant divergencies. 


Buddhist mural painting was very much in vogue during the T’ang Dynasty. At 
the time, almost all the temples, monasteries and convents in the country could boast 
some famous works of this category. For example, during the reign of Emperor Kao 
Tsung (650-683), the Rev. Shan Tao spent his whole life in painting over 300 
walls with the Varied Aspects of the Pure Land. Under Emperor Hsuan Tsung, We 
Tao-tse, the greatest Chinese artist of all times, painted over 300 rooms with Buddhist 
legends in Changan and Loyang. At Tasheng-tsu Temple, Chengtu, Szechuan, 8,524 
rooms remain intact with murals executed in the different dynasties, starting with 
the Sung Dynasty (420-453) of the Southern Dynasties (not to be confused with the 
Sung founded by the House of Chao which existed 906-1276). When Emperor Wu 
Tsung of T’ang outlawed Buddhism in 845, and ordered the destruction of all Bud- 
dhist establishments, the murals housed therein were destroyed in toto. Thus, with 
the exception of those in the Hgrya Temple, Nara, Japan, and Boolkook-sa Temple, 
Kyoungju, Korea, only the Tunhuang murals remain of all that were produced prior 
to this period. The place was then lost to the Turfans, and not recovered until about 
ten years after the great man-made calamity, when Wu Tsung’s successor reinstated 


Buddhism. 


When China was split in two in the 4th century, scholars in the south were 
greatly enchanted with the scenic beauties there. Landscape painting began to flourish 
as a result, and artistic theories evolved too. Tsung Ping and Wang Wi, two eminent 
lovers of nature living in Sung times, advanced some ideas on landscape painting. 
Hsieh Ho of the Southern Tsi Dynasty laid down six rules on painting, which remain to 
this day as basic requirements for a!l artistic compositions: 1) vividness, 2) special 
touch, 3) faithfulness to appearance, 4) faithfulness to color, 5) arangement and 6) 
imitation. 
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This period produced quite a number of great artists, but how they worked is 
a matter chiefly for speculation. The works of Chang Sheng-yiu, for instance, surviv- 
ed only to the T’ang and Sung Dynasties, and only some imitation works done in Sung 
and Ming Dynasties exist to give us some idea as to the way in which he treated green 
hills and red trees. It is doubtful, however, whether the imitators themselves had 
seen Chang's original pieces. 


T’ang fared better on this count. Some original paintings besides religious 
ones are still preserved. Of these, the earliest are the Portraits of Kings (Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts) by Yen Li-pen, all done with slender outlines, just as those 
at Tunhuang of comparable period. 


Li Szehsun and Li Chaotao, father and son, commonly known as General Li Sr., 
and General Li Jr., also left behind some works, but the Chiu-ch’éng Summer Palace 
in the father’s name, is hardly authentic, and the Excursion among Spring Hills (both 
at the Palace Museam) by the son is suspiciouly like one produced during late T’ang 
or the Epoch of the Five Short Dynasties. The one, probably the only reliable work 
by the Junior General is another Excursion now stored at the Chinese Central Museum. 
Its style and the costume of the figures all suggest the authenticity of the picture, 
even though it was unfortunately labled North Sung by Emperor Chien Lung of the 
Manchus and hereby discredited. 


Emperor Chien Lung, though a great patron of fine arts, was hardly a com- 
petent connoisseur. He had labelled the genuine Junior General as a fake because he 
had pronounced the faked one as real, in the same way that he confused the two 
versions of A Lodge in Fuckhun Mountain by Huang Kung-wang of the Yuan 
Dynasty. Of early Ch’ing landscape painters, the more distinguished ones include 
Wang Shih-min, Wang Chien, Wang Huei, Wang Yuan-chi, Wu Li, Huei Ke, Shih 
Tao and Pa Ta Shan Jen but they left no successor. 


Reflective of the Chinese belief that man is identifiable with nature, landscape 
has always been the major theme in painting. As has been mentioned, the art began 
in the East Tsin and the Southern Dynasties and flourished during T’ang, but in and 
before T’ang, artists were more concerned with etching out the outlines and color- 
ing, and the most fundamental method of shading and creasing for rocks was invented 
and adopted only during the Five Dynasties. The great masters who successfully em- 
ployed this method at the time were Ching Hao, Juan Tung, Tung Jan and Chu 
Jan, but few of their works are extant today. 


In the Northern Sung Dynasty (House of Chao), every emperor had an art 
academy wherein he kept his artists, a fact that explained the greater number of pictures 
of this period in existence. T’ang paintings have almost entirely been lost, while 
there are at least over one hundred paintings from Northern Sung times to be found 
in the world. Of the masters of this period, among academicians were Yen Wen- 
kuei, Kuo Hsi and Li Tang; among nobilities, Wang Hsien; and among scholar-artists, 
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Li Cheng, Fan Kuan and Mi Pei. Kuo Hsi and Li Tang are especially worthy of note 


with their large-size scrolls of landscape. 


Chao Po-chiu, of royal blood, followed in the footsteps of the two Generals Li, 
and invented the indigo-green landscape and architecture painting, during the Southern 
Sung. A new development was under way then too. Whereas landscapes in North- 
ern Sung were usually gigantic scrolls comprising many mountains and rivers, these 
now became greatly reduced in size as well as objects portrayed. This school of 
landscape painting is best represented by Ma Yuan and Hsia Kuei. It has been 
speculated that they painted smaller pictures to show their lamentation of the fact that 
their country’s territory had been much reduced, but this is not true. When an art 
has developed so far along any given line that no further exploration or enhancement 


is possible, artists simply search for other forms of expression and further develop- 
ment. 


Another artistic feature of Sung is the development of the application of 
calligraphy. to the art of drawing. As the writing of Chinese ideograms and drawing 
were both done with the same brush and under the same principles, it was just one 
step further to make the two identical. Drawing bamboos is, therefore, but an exten- 
sion of calligraphy. Many calligraphers are known to be great painters of the bamboo, 
the orchid, the plum tree and the chrysanthemum, notably Su Shih and Wen Tung, 
both of Sung, who created a fashion that is still followed almost 1,000 years later. 

















Father Matteo Ricci and the 
Catholic Church in China 


By Paul K. T. Sih & X% ig* 


Whether the missionary history of the Catholic Church in China should begin 
with the visit of St. Thomas the Apostle is a theme yet to be verified.(1) However, 
the assumption that the early Chinese tradition had been tempered by the Hebrew 
teachings embodied in the Old Testament is maintained by some eminent Chinese 
scholars including Proof. Soo Hsueh-lin, a Catholic writer.(2) 


Perhaps the earliest mention of Christianity in China is in Arnobius who wrote 
about A.D. 300. In a rhetorical passage, supporting the truth of Christianity by the 
evidence of the successes already achieved, he writes: 


For the things done in India may be counted and come in for the purpose of 
reckoning, among the Seres (Chinese), Persians, and Medes, in Arabia and Egypt, 
in Asia and Syria, among the Galatians, Parthians, Phrygians, in Achaia, Mace- 
donia, Epirus, in every island and province upon which the sun at its rising or 
its setting shines. And lastly what has been done in the Mistress Rome herself, 
where although men are taken up with the arts of King Numa and with ancient 
superstitions, they have not hesitated to leave their native ways and join the Christ- 
ian truth.(3) 


This seems to indicate that Arnobius believed that the Gospel had been preached to the 
Chinese before the end of the third century. 


So far as we can ascertain from the verified records, Christianity first reached 
China in the form assumed by the Nestorians(4) They were numerous in China 
at one time, from the seventh to the nineth centuries. In the time of Genghis 
Khan and his successors, envoys came from the Pope to their court, and missionaries fol- 
lowed in their wake, but it was not until late in the thirteenth century that the Catholic 
mission to China was first definitely established.C5) rl 


However, the greatest opportunity for China to become Christian was offered by 
Father Matteo Ricci, a Jesuit priest of Italian nationality. 





* Professor and Director, Institute of Far Eastern Studies at Seton Hall University, 


New Jersey. 
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1. FATHER RICCI: THE MAN AND HIS APPROACH 


Succeeding in doing what St. Francis Xavier had failed to achieve,(6) Father 
Ricci entered China by way of Macao in 1582. 


After learning mathematics thoroughly and all the branches of the natural sciences, 
Ricci was able to master not only the Chinese language but also the literature and the 
history of the country. As a mathematician, he had been a favorite pupil of Father 
Christoforus Clavio (1538-1612), who was one of the chief constructors of the Gregorian 
Calender. By his skill in Western technology and his knowledge of the Chinese classics, 
he won the respect and confidence of the ruling scholar class and exercised great in- 
fluence in the Emperor’s court. 


In describing the successes of the Jesuit mission in Asia in general, Arnold Toyn- 


bee had this to say: 


The Jesuits stripped Christianity of its accidental and irrelevant Western acces- 
sories, and offered the essence of it to China in a Chinese, and to India in a 
Hindu, intellectual and literary dress in which there was no incongruous Western 
embroidery to jar on Asian sensibilities. 


Ricci equipped himself with a missionary method—a method of adaptation which allow- 


ed the missionaries afield to adjust themselves to “transient externals” without compro- 
mising “the eternal verities.” 


Ricci’s design for winning the Chinese souls was to gain first the following of 
the lettered or educated classes, for he was convinced that if he could once convert the 
educated classes of the capital the rest of his work would be easy. 


At one time the country was in a fever about the study of astronomy and astrology, 
and Ricci especially found a hearty welcome among the learned men “He taught them 
in his daily intercourse many of the doctrines of the Faith, and got in return from them 
the real meaning of their ancestor worship and ceremonies. Hence he had no scruples 
at all about taking part in the honors paid to Confucius, who was the great legislator 
and teacher of China, and he never suspected that there would be later a hue and cry 
in the Church about the alleged idolatry of these very ceremonies.”(8) 


Ricci’s revolutionary attitude toward the traditional Chinese ceremonies and native 
habits sprang from the belief that if Christianity was to make progress in China, it 
must accommodate itself to some of the traditional practices and customs. He insisted 
that the traditions of a people should not be condemned, unless they were obviously con- 
trary to faith and morals. Nothing should be done to injure the customs of a native 
people. According to Ricci, the primary duty of a missionary was to identify himself as 
far as possible with the people. For this reason, it seemed to Ricci that the institution 
of ancestor worship, which was a genuine product of the Chinese family system, could 
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be considered as nothing but “a ceremonial which had been thoroughly and scrupulous- 
ly purified from all taints of superstitions.”(9) Thus, Ricci allowed the Chinese Christ- 


ians to perform this function purely for social reasons. 


‘ In fact, Ricci’s conciliatory attitude toward the Chinese traditions resulted pri- 
marily from his scholarly discovery of the difference between the original teachings of 
Confucius and the interpretations given to these texts by the Neo-Confucian school of 


thought. This fine sense of perception influenced his entire approach to the missionary 
task in China. 


For this was a task that Ricci learned in the hardest way. “After tedious acquisi- 
tion of the Chinese language, and once received into the upper caste of philosophers, 
who virtually ruled the country, Ricci adopted the customs of the bonzes or Chinese 
monks, and his house became a rendezous for civil and military authorities, afterwards 
known in Europe as mandarins.”(10) 


Ricci’s method was primarily based on evangelical persuasion and intellectual 
prestige. He was called another Confucius, and was even empowered by the imperial 
authorities to establish a novitiate at Peking. Ricci was well on in years by that time. 
but continued valiantly at his work, making saints as well as great litterateurs and 
mathematicians out of his Jesuit associates. He wrote treatises on Christian ethics, while 
continuing his mathematical works. All day long he was busy with the great man- 
darins who came to consult him.(11) 


Ricci also got along well with the multitudes who had little intellectual back- 
ground. To show his works went deeply to the hearts of the commoners, let the Jesuit 
missionary speak for himself: 


Copies of the Commandments were printed in Chinese and given out to all who 
asked for them. Many who receive1 them said they would live in the future 
according to these commandments, because as they claimed, they were in such 
accord with the voice of conscience and with the natural law. Their reverence 
for the Christian law increased with their admiration for it.(12) 


This shows how the moral precepts of Christianity can be known by the Chinese 
through the light of natural reason, though Revelation can confirm them more explicity. 


It was, indeed, through Ricci’s influence that the number of the Chinese faithful 
increased from 3 in 1584 to more than 500 in 1603.€13) The most significant event 
in Ricci’s apostolate was, however, the conversion of the greatest official scholar of the 
Court, Paul Siu Kwang-k’i (Paul Siu).(14) The event itself was a sermon, and was 
the beginning of many other conversions in the intellectual circles. 


Under the enthusiastic direction of Paul Siu and with the help of his friends, 
there was planned and partially realized an encyclopedia of all European sciences, sacred 
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and profane. A Chinese literature of the West was thus inaugurated, and under its aegis, 
Christianity was able to spread quietly and peacefully through most of the provinces, 
directed by a relatively small number of missionaries. This event took place in 1603, 
so that Chrisianity seemed gradually to acquire a position of a fixed character. 


In 1604, Ricci printed for the first time his famous book of apologetics, TIEN 
CHU SHIH-I. This book was addressed primarily to non-Christians, and mostly used 
arguments from reason concerning the existence of a Lord of Heaven, Creator of all 
beings. It treated of the immortality of the human soul; of the reward and punishment 
in a hereafter; and of the falsity of the theory of metempsychosis. The arguments were 
supported by quotations from the Chinese Classics, which conferred upon the book an 
aura of singular authority and fascination. Ricci assures us that in compiling his 
treatise, he 


made every endeavor to draw over to our side the leader of the sect of the learned, 
that is Confucius, by interpreting in our sense some things that he presented in 
an ambiguous form; and therefore our fathers won much esteem among the 
learned who adore no idols.(15) 


Indeed, this work exercised an impressive influence on the Chinese and enjoyed 
a very popular circulation. Within five years (1604-1609), it was reprinted four times 
(twice at the expense of two prominent official scholars who were still non-Christian ). 


The book was so loved that even Emperor Ch’ien-lung (1736-1796) who adopted a 
rather hostile attitude toward the Church later included it in the Imperial Encyclo- 
pedia. 


For catechumens and Christians, however, Ricci published in 1605 a revised 
version of the Catechism, which he called DOTTRINA. It was meant for uniform 
usage in all missions of the country. It contained the common prayers, the Decalogue, 
the Creed, the Sign of thte Cross, the Works of Mercy, the Beatitudes, the Seven Capital 
Sins and their Opposite Virtues, the Senses of the Body and the Faculties of the Soul, 
the Three Theological Virtues and the Seven Sacraments.(16) 


He finished his most valuable and lovely book which he entitled simply and 
truly ENTRATA DELLA CONPAGNIA DI GIESU’ E CHRISTIANATA’ NELLA 
CINA (The Entrance of the Society of Jesus in China), a few days before his death.(17) 
Therein he handed down also an exposition of the Chinese ways of thought and some 
hints about his pastoral method. In the book he discussed various problems such as 
“Chinese Ethics,” “Primitive Religion,” “The Three Sects,” “The School of the Learned,” 
“Cult of Heaven,” ‘Ancestor Worship,” “Rites of Confucius,” “Syncretism” etc., which 
he faced, tried to solve, and posed for others.(18) 


In this way, Ricci won over especially the ruling and academic circles, by tolerat- 
ing certain native traditions and cults of the ancestors and of Confucius and interpreting 
in a Catholic sense what the Chinese thinkers had left, and intellectuals had felt, as 
ambiguous. 
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When Ricci died in .1610 and was accorded unusual court honors, China had 
then more than 2,500 Catholics.(19) His unfinished work had to be undertaken by 


his successors. 
2. RICCI’S SUCCESSORS 


The really important successor of Ricci was a German, a native of Cologne, Adam 
Schall €1591-1666).(20) In the course of Schall’s work in China, the empire changed 
hands from the rule of the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644) to that of the Ch’ing or Manchu 
Dynasty (1644-1911). These new rulers took a fancy to Schall who maintained. the 
missionary method initiated by Ricci. The Chinese empress was baptized with the 
Christian name of Helen and called her infant son Constantine (later he became the 
Emperor K’ang-hsi). Schall was made mandarin and president of the board of mathe- 
matics of the empire. He was also given access to the emperor (Shun-chih, 1644- 
1661) at all times, and might have made him a Christian, had not the empress induced 
him to resume the practices from which Schall had weaned him.(24) 


Shun-chih died in 1661, leaving a child of eight, K’ang-hsi (1662-1722) as his 
successor. In pursuance of Shun-chih’s command, Schall was appointed instructor to the 
young emperor. This act aroused the jealousy of the Court with the result that in 
1664 Schall and all the missionaries were thrown into prison. This anti-Christian feel- 
ing was not repaired until the young emperor K’ang-hsi reached the age which allowed 
him to manage state affairs by himself. 


In 1669, K’ang-hsi issued an imperial crder denouncing the trial as iniquitous, and 
although Schall had then been three years dead, unusually solemn funeral services were 
performed in his honor. His remains were laid beside those of Ricci. The emperor 
himself composed the eulogistic epitaph which was inscribed on the tomb. A policy 
of toleration toward Christianity followed. 


During Schall’s trial, however, another Jesuit named Ferdinand Verbiest (1623- 
1688), a native of Pilthem, near Courtral, in Belgium, stood out prominently. 


Verbiest stayed in prison with Schall. After he was freed, he benefited from the 
policy of tolerance pursued by K’ang-hsi and made great strides toward the spread of 
Christian teachings under the pretense of introducing Western science. His career at 
the capital was equally as brilliant as that of either Ricci or Schall. K’ang-hsi follow- 
ed his astronomical classes, appointed him to the highest grade in the mandarinate, and 
gave him leave to preach Christianity anywhere in the empire. 


After that, missionaries of different orders, such as the Dominicans and the Fran- 
ciscans, made great progress toward the propagation of the Christian faith. During 1650- 
1664, the Dominicans baptibed 3,400 Chinese, administered 21 churches and 11 residences. 
During 1633-1660 the Franciscans baptized 3,500 Chinese, administered 3 churches and I 
residence. In 1671, according to a report submitted to Rome by Father Intorcetta, it 
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was estimated that there were 256,880 Catholics, 156 churches, and 41 residences ut- 
der Jesuit jurisdiction while the other missionaries also made substantial progress.(22) 


All the accomplishments achieved especially by the Jesuits should be attributed 
primarily to the laborious work of Verbiest and his predecessors. Perhaps one of the 
most significant missionary programs contemplated by this Jesuit priest was his petition 
for the use of the native language in the liturgy in order to facilitate the ordination of 
Chinese priests, and the formation of a native clergy. The reason for the petition was 
that otherwise the conversion of China would be impossible. Subsequent events have 
shown that he was absolutely right. 


As a result of his accumulated labors, Verbiest was able to dedicate, in 1681, his 
Chinese missal to Pope Innocent XI. In accepting it, the Pope sent him a brief which 
“contained the greatest praise for ‘using the profane sciences to promote Christianity’.”(23) 
However, with regard to a liturgy in Chinese, the Pope considered that it would be 
impolitic and thus premature. 


Of course, this Pontifical decision delayed the Jesuits’ scheme for the creation of 
a secular clergy in China. But there developed in the meantime a controversy which 
sidetracked altogether this liturgical emdeavor. 


It was the issue relating to the Chinese rites. 


3. THE CONTROVERSY ABOUT THE RITES 


For some fifty years after the arrival of Ricci, the Jesuits were the only Christian 
missionaries in China, but in the following century they were joined by representatives 
of the Dominicans (1631), the Franciscans (1633), the Augustinians (1680), and the 
Paris Foreign Missioners (1683). With the arrival of these orders, many of the 
policies relating to method and procedure which had been adopted by the Jesuits were 
challenged. These disputes were essentially related to the cults of Confucius (Master 
K’ung), of the ancestors, and of Heaven. 


By holding Ricci’s traditional views, the Jesuits maintained in general that the 
rites were merely civil ceremonies and contained “nothing that is essentially contrary 
to the Catholic faith.”(24) Against this view were ranked the Dominican and Fran- 


ciscan missionaries.(25) who, condemning the rites as idolatrous, insisted on their dis- 
continuance. 


The controversy first existed among the missionaries themselves.(26) It was soon 
intensified by a mandate issued by Bishop Charles Maigrot, M.E.P., Apostolic Vicar of 
Fukei, on March 26, 1693, condemning the rites and threathening interdict on all mis- 
sioners who did not conform to this decision.(27) 


The situation grew more and more involved. It became an issue between the 
Court and the Papal authorities. Emperor K’ang-hsi decided for the Jesuits,(28) while 
Rome insisted: “Non mala quia prohibita, sed prohibita quia mala.” 
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The difference was accentuated bythe appointment of Patriarch Maillard de 
Tournon (1705), the legate sent by Pope Clement XI with a view to ending the dis- 
quieting discussion of the rites. Full of holy zeal and Catholic charity, de Tournon 
arrived in China with limited knowledge of Chinese social conditions. On January 28, 
1707, he issued, with ample faculties for settling all problems of eccesiastical discipline, 
“the famous order forbidding the cult of the ancestors.”(29) 


Generally speaking, throughout Chinese history, the emperors did not pass judg- 
ment 6n religious beliefs, interfere with religious practices, or determine religious creeds. 
This was especially true in the case of K’ang-hsi. Having been educated by the Jesuits, 
he often interpreted Christianity in a Christian way. But when the traditional 
rites, especially the institution of ancestor worship, was directly challenged by de Tour- 
non’s order of 1707, the kind soul of K’ang-hsi was so vexed that he could not help 
but issue a decree on April 19, 1709 to the effect that unless the missionaries observe 
the rules of Matteo Ricci, they would be expelled from China. But even in this order 
of expulsion, K’ang-hsi showed love and concern toward the missionaries who might feel 
that compliance with the papal directives expressed in de Tournon’s action was very 


difficult.¢30) 


As a result, de Tournon was escorted by two imperial officials to Macao, where 
he was reported to have died in prison on June 8, 1710.(31) 


K’ang-hsi was still hoping for a solution to this thorny question of the rites. In 
fact, he seemed pleased to know the Pope (Clement XI) permitted the use of the an- 
cestral tablets with the provision that they be corrected.”(32) 


Then came the Apostolic Decree Ex illa die of 1715. Purporting to settle with the | 
utmost caution the matter of the rites, the decree was, however, mishandled. It was 
made public before it reached the Court, and this made K’ang-hsi rather indignant. 


The awkward situation had to be reviewed by a second papal legate (Patriarch 
Carlo Ambrogio Mezzabarba). Arriving in 1721 the legate was more circumspect and 
did his best, but could not make much impression on Emperor K’ang-hsi. Though there 
was no lack of polite exchange of gifts and pleasant amenities, the papal mission was a 
complete failure. 


K’ang-hsi died on December 20, 1722, which made the situation worse. The 
succession of Yung-cheng (1725-1735) to the throne signalized a sharp change of policy. 
The new Emperor became even hostile toward the Church. The third papal legation 
(headed by Gotthard Plaskowitz of St. Mary) which was sent by Pope Benedict XII 
to congratulate Yung-cheng on his succession to the throne and arrived in 1725 could not 
make the situation any better. 


The controversy continued until Pope Benedict XIV applied closure to the debate 
by his decree of 1742. His Apostolic Constitution Ex quo singulari strictly forbade 
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participation in the rites in question and required all missionaries to abjure them by 
oath before entering the mission field. 


This was the origin and development of the famous question of the “Chinese 
rites” which caused such a stir in the Church that it remained undecided for two cen- 
turies.(33) 


The dispute benefited nobody except the enemies of the Church who were able 
to induce the successor of Emperor Yung-cheng, Ch”ien-lung (1736-1796) finally to 
supress the Society of Jesus in 1773, marking the end of 190 years of the most fruitful 
work of no less than 472 Jesuit missionaries. Henceforth, there remained alive only a 
small settlement in the interior of the country. 


We can hardly underestimate the harm done to the Church by this policy of ex- 
pulsion. However, what appeared to be the underlying aspect of the opposition of the 


Court toward the Church was a misunderstanding, for it was by no means hostile at 


all. 


Even in an edict of persecution it was clearly stated that the Christian religion 
ought not to be considered a bad religion, for on the contrary it exhorted man to prac- 
tice virtue. The only reproach against it was the prohibition of the ancestral rites im- 
posed by the foreign missionaries without the Court's authorization. As Rev. Thomas 


F. Ryan, S. J. puts it very rightly, “Historians are agreed that never have the people 
of China turned against the Church itself and persecuted Christianity for the doctrine 
it brought.”(34) 


In retrospect, it was most unfortunate that this misunderstanding should have been 
aggravated by the expulsion of the missionaries from the fields cultivated so laboriously 
by Ricci, Schall, Verbiest, and the different religious orders under enormous difficulties 
and with great sacrifice. As we review the situation now, the damage done to the activity 
of the Catholic Church in old China by this controversial issue is considerable. How- 
ever, the belief that China would have been practically converted to Christianity, had 
there not been this thorny question of the rites is highly conjectural. 


It is true that China did have the greatest chance to become Christian in Ricci’s 
time. However, conversion must take its root in the heart. It must come from man 
himself; man cannot be converted entirely and truly by external accomodation, much 
less so through political influences. In fact, one of the reasons why Buddhism has been 
so highly respected in China is the aloofness displayed by certain noted Buddhist monks 
in the history of China towards the Emperors. Ricci’s method of apostolate, as we noted, 
is commendable in all respects. 
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The Role of Hong Kong in China’s 


New Culture Movement 


By Lo Hsiang-lin 
1. Hong Kong's Role in Sino-Foreign Cultural Interchange 


The relationship between Hong Kong and China in the realms of communica- 
tions and commerce is well known to the world. But the contributions made by Hong 
Kong to, and their effects on, the New Culture Movement of China have as yet been 
given little attention by students. Some years ago, I had access to certain data con- 
nected with the Hong Kong Medical College, and an analysis of the material thus 
obtained led me to acquire, through the facts connected with this institution founded 
by the London Missionary Society, valuable information concerning the relationship 
between missionary interests in Hong Kong and the modern cultural development of 
China. The faculty members and students of the College had all considerable attain- 
ments in science, medicine, and literature, and their activities provided the foundation 
for a study of the relationship between Hong Kong and the New Culture Movement 
of China. The influence produced by the Hong Kong Medical College on inodern 
Chinese culture cannot be underrated, and in any comprehensive study of modern 
Chinese culture and the New Culture Movement of China, it is a task of interest as 
well as of importance to undertake a survey of the contributions to, and the effects 
on, China’s New Culture Movement on the part of Hong Kong, centred round the 
founding of the Hong Kong Medical College and the achievements of its faculty 
members and students. 


Before embarking on the study of the origins of the relationship between Hong 
Kong and China’s New Culture Movement, it may be well to take a look into the geogra- 
phical background of the area and its position in relation to China's communications 
with the outside world. Though Hong Kong Island itself was developed at a compara- 
tively recent date, the peninsula of Kowloon and the district now known as the New 
Territories had, since the days of the T’ang and Sung dynasties, been an important 
centre in Sino-foreign communications and an area to which increasing numbers of 
Chinese had migrated from more northerly districts. Tun-m@.1 at Castle Peak (4,74, 
44), for instance, was the outer port for Canton in the T’ang and Sung periods, 
and numerous had been the Chinese and foreign vessels which passed through, or 
anchored at the Port. The area had direct access to the interior of the mainland, 
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while Lantau Island (t;) provided a natural shelter against the winds of the 


open seas. Hong Kong Island, to the southeast, also provided an additional natural 
protection. 


There was a time when foreign vessels coming to China, and Canton shipping 
proceeding to foreign lands, all used the port of Tun-mén. Chia Tan ($f), in his 
description of the sea-route to the south of Canton, said: “Travelling from Canton 
southeastwards on the sea for 200 li (%), one reached Tun-mén, whence sails were 
hoisted and the vessels glided through the open seas.” 


Many T’ang scholars wrote poems on the scenic beauty of Tun-mén. One of 
the six poems by Han Yi (#4) to Yiian Shih-pa (%-+A) reads: 


“Riding the waves out of the Pearl River, 
One keeps close to the coast, 

The banks at Tun-méa are high, yet 
At high tide they are submerged.” 


Liu Yithsi ( #).%4% ), in his poem “the Surging Tide ” ( 3% #4) wrote: 


“The waters at Tun-rén rise and fall, 
Waves behind tread on waves before.” 


By the time of the reign of Chéng-Té (:£ {&) in the Ming dynasty, the Portugese 
came east, and at first they intended to develop Tun-rén as a base for their opera- 
tions. They subsequently occupied Macao which they made their trading centre. 
Pirates meantime were active in the vicinity of Tun-men, and the importance of the 
area began to diminish. 


When in 1842 the Ch’ing government ceded to the British the island of Hong 
Kong, the latter was develop with the fullest energy, and the rapid development 
of the island and of the Kowloon peninsula opposite soon turned the area into a new 
centre for communications between China and the foreign lands. The building of 
the railway from Kowloon to Canton, and the more recent development of aviation 
lines, enhanced the importance of Hong Kong-as a major centre in international com- 
munications and as the main artery of Sino-Foreign communications. 


This established importance of Hong Kong made it the first district of call 
for missionaries and merchants coming to China from Europe and America, and a stay 
in the island for a greater acquaintance with conditions in the mainland was generally 
made. Chinese travelling abroad also generally first proceeded to Hong Kong for 
their shipping connections, or for a stay during which a study of foreign languages 
and other preparations were undertaken. Thus the headquarters of the London Mis- 
sionary Society was transferred from Malacca to Hong Kong as early as in 1843, and 
in the same year there was also transferred from Malacca to Hong Kong the Anglo- 
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Chinese College, founded by Robert Morrison, who appointed Rev. William Milne 
the first principal. The school founded by missionaries in Macao in memory of 
Morrison had earlier in 1842 been moved to Hong Kong, and the first Chinese ever to 
study in America, Yung Hung (#4), had been a student of the first class of this 
school. Later, when Ou Féng-ch’ih (& .3#) proceeded to Germany to serve as a 
teacher in the School of Oriental Languages in Germany, his appointment resulted 
from his associations with foreign scholars during his teaching career in Hong Kong. 


All these events testify to Hong Kong's influences over Sino-Foreign cultural 
interchange which were attributable to Hong Kong's importance in international 
communications of the Far East. 


Il. Hong Kong Missionaries and their influence over the cultural development of the 
T’ai-p'ing T’ien-kuo 


In a study of Hong Kong’s role in the New Culture Movement of China, attention 
must first be paid to the influence exerted by missionaries in Hong Kong over the cul- 
tural developments of the Taiping Revolutionary Movement. Though the T’ai-p'ing 
T'ien-kuo (4-— KB) enjoyed only a brief period of prosperity, its influence cul- 
turally over modern China was tremendous, and its own cultural development was in 
turn greatly influenced by the missionaries in Hong Kong. 


The London Missionary Society in 1807 sent Robert Morrison for missionary 
activities in the East. Morrison first visited Canton, but the strained Sino-Foreign 
relations at the time of his arrival led him to transfer his headquarters to Malacca, 
where he engaged himself in the compilation of an Anglo-Chinese dictionary and the 
productoin of the first Chinese Bible. In 1810 he converted to the Christian faith the 
Chinese Leung Fat (44) who in 1815 followed Rev. William Milne to Malacca to 
study missionary work and the English language. A few years later Leung returned 
to Canton and subsequently in 1823 was ordained a minister by Morrison. In 1832, 
Leung compiled a series of nine religious tracts under the title Good Advice to a 
Troubled World ($n%+— @) and started street-preaching in Canton. 


In 1837, Hung Hsiu-ch’iiin (342) came to Canton from his native 
Fayuen ( 7¢,$#) county to attend the first degree examination. He met Leung and a 
fellow preacher on the street in front of the Civil Commissioner’s Headquarters (the 
present Han Min Road, North) and heard their preaching. The next day Hung 
met the two preachers again in Lung Chuang Street (4Lm##7). Leung gave Hung 
copies of his tracts. This was the first contact with Christianity by Hung before the 
Taiping revolutionary movement. 


Hung failed in his examinations, and returned to his native village where he 
contracted a serious illness. In a dream he saw an angel who exhorted him to found 
a “heavenly kingdom” and to undertake the destruction of devils. The preaching of 
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Leung Fat had obviously made a deep impression on him. In 1843, after a second 
failure in the examination of first degree, Hung Hsiu-ch’uan began to study seriously 
the tracts Leung Fat had given him, and together with a fellow villager Féng Yiin- 
shan (#%%& 4) and others, founded the Pai Shang Ti Hui (44 bf) ie. Society of 
God, and drew up a religious code. 


Meantime, the American Baptist Mission workers, Rev. John Lewis Shuck and 
Rev. J. Roberts had come to Hong Kong from Macao and founded the Baptist Mission 
on Queen’s Road in Hong Kong. In 1844 Shuck sent Rev. J. Roberts to Canton 
where he greatly extended the activities and fame of the Mission. Hung Hsiu-ch’tian 
came to Canton in 1847 and studied theology and Christian rituals from Rev. J. 
Roberts. Though he was still not baptised, he became greatly affected by what he 


learned. 


Hung soon went to Kwangsi, where together with Féng Yjn-shan and other 
colleagues, he undertook the propagation of the Christian faith at Tai-chin Shan (4% 
4>,) in Kweiping county i--##). It was then that he coordinated his religious 
activities with the revolutionary movement for the construction of a new nation. On 
the basis of the Ten Commandments, Hung compiled his “Ten Heavenly Disciplines” 
(+34). In 1850 he led the insurrection against the Manchu government and 
established the Taiping Heavenly Kingdom (T'ai-p'ing T’ien-kuo). Wherever he 
went, he destroyed idols and suppressed superstitious practices. In 1853 he occupied 
Nanking which he named his Heavenly Capital. About that time Rev. J. Roberts 
(the Baptist missionary) went to Nanking and served virtually as his principal coun- 
sellor. 


Hung Jen-kan (34-34), a major figure in the later period of the Taiping 
movement, was even more closely associated with missionaries in Hong Kong. About 
the time, three German and Swiss missions had extended their activities to China. 
The most important of them was the Basel Mission ( @@,@), later known in China 
as the Ch’ung-chén Missionary Society (#A@). In 1847, Rev. Theodore Ham- 
burg of the Society came East, studied the Chinese language in Hong Kong, took to 
Chinese clothing, and proceeded to the counties of Po-on (-%) and Tungkun ( #) 
where he carried out missionary activities in the Hakka dialect. In 1851 he returned 
to Hong Kong to found a church there. He then returned to Po-on county and greatly 
extended his activities. 


By this time, Hung Hsiu-ch’tian had already started his. insurrection, and such 
members of the Hung family in his native district! of Fayuen as had not escaped to 
Kwangsi faced persecution by the Manchu authorities, so that large numbers of them 
took refuge in Hong Kong. Hung Jén-kan first took refuge in the home of one 
Chang Ts’ai-t'ing (#433). Chang and his friend Ling Chiilien (4 @#) were 
studying in the mission school at Li Long ( 4 }) in Poon and had been converted ta 
the Christian faith. Through them Hung Jén-kan came to know Hamburg, and was 
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greatly influenced by the missionary. Hung Jén-kan next proceeded to the Church in 
Hong Kong and came into closer contact with Christian interests. Later Hung Jén-kan 
got a job with the London Missionary Society and he gradually acquired a knowledge 
of world events and physics and other sciences. When subsequently he proceeded to 
Nanking to take up official duties with the Taiping government he based many of his 
administrative measures on the Christian doctrines and other scientific knowledge 
which he had acquired while in Hong Kong. 


Meantime, Yung Hung, the first Chinese student to the United States, had 
graduated from Yale University in 1854, and had returned to Hong Kong where he 
also got acquainted with Hung Jén-kan. Yung later left Hong Kong for Shanghai, 
and in 1860, in the company of two American missionaries, went to Nanking, where 
he was introduced to Hung Jén-kan again by Rev. J. Roberts. Yung submitted a seven- 
point memorial to the Taiping authorities for the improvement of the administration, 
mainly consisting of the extending of education with the study of the Bible as a major 
subject, the improvement of the civil administration, the building of a navy, and econo- 
mic reforms. Though Hung did not fully accept all the recommendations, he was 
nevertheless greatly impressed by Yung’s proposals. 


The close relationship between Hung Hsiu-chiian and Hung Jén-kan on the 
one hand, and Rev. J. Roberts, Hamburg and others on the other, would not have been 


possible had it not been for Hong Kong's special role in relation to SinoForeign re- 
lations at the time. The influence of the Christian missionaries was definitely very 
marked in such cultural reforms introduced by the T'ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo as the aboli- 
tion of idols, the propagation of the Christian faith, the promotion of human equality, 
the promulgation of the Gregorian calendar, and the employment of the spoken lan- 
guage in documents. 


The subsequent collapse of the Taiping movement had almost immediately 
nullified its military and political achievements but its cultural and ideological influences 
were destined to remain and to produce far-reaching effects on the subsequent history 
of China. Since the 1911 Revolution, such theories as were connected with the 
national revolutionary thought and policies as the owning of the land by the tiller 
were definitely connected with the earlier moves in similar directions by the Taiping 
leaders, and even the New Culture Movement of 1918 and the movements against old 
customs and traditions could not be separated from the initial influences exerted by the 
Taiping movement. In this respect, the earliest relationships between the missionaries 
of Hong Kong and the cultural development of modern China cannot be overlooked. 


Ill. The Hong Kong Medical College and its Effects on the Development of Scientific 
Knowledge and Democracy in China. 


Rev. Milne of the London Missionary Society founded, in 1818, the Anglo- 
Chinese School in Malacca. Among its students were Leung Fat and Ho Chin-shan 
(44 #24). Ho, also named Fook-tong, was a native of Namhoi County (1#)7§4#), and 
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he returned to Hong Kong with the transfer there of the missionary headquarters 
from Malacca, and assisted in the development of the mission. In 1846, Ho was 
ordained a minister, and carried out missionary work in Hong Kong and Fatshan 
(0p). His son Ho Kai (4q@), proceeded to England for- study. He first 
graduated in medicine from Aberdeen University, and later was called to the bar at 
Lincoln's Inn, London. He married his wife, Alice, a daughter from an_ aristocratic 
tnglish family. They returned to Hong Kong in 1881 where Ho was engaged in legal} 
practice. When Alice Ho died, Ho Kai, not wishing to profit personally from the 
wealth left by her, spent her legacy in founding the Alice Memorial Hospital 
which he placed under the control of the London Missionary Society. 


By this time there had arrived from England Dr. James Cantlie. Ho Kai, in 
conjunction with Dr. J. C. Thomson, Dr. Patrick Manson, both of the London 
Missionary Society, and Dr. Cantlie, undertook the establishment, within the new 
hospital, of the College of Medicine for Chinese, Hong Kong, which opened classes 
in 1887, with Dr. Manson as Dean. Manson was later succeeded by Dr. Cantlie. 
The College was established with the object of introducing modern medical science 
into China, for the promotion of medical and scientific knowledge among the Chinese 


people. Therefore the original name of the institution included the words “for the 
Chinese”. 


The College provided a five-year course equal in standard to that of medical 
colleges in England. As the object of the College was to promote both medical and 
scientific knowledge, the curriculum included, in addition to medicine, pharmacology, 
anatomy, internal medicine, surgery, and obstetrics, also such natural sciences as 
chemistry, physics and biology. Advanced studies were encouraged by Dr. Cantlie 
in such subjects as the theories of William Harvey and Charles Darwin. Since at 
that time there were as yet no science colleges in China, the Hong Kong Medical 
College was a pioneer in the promotion of scientific studies for Chinese students, and 
its significance in this connection must not be underestimated. 


The students of the College were very much taken up with scientific studies. 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen was one of them; he was enrolled in 1887 and graduated with dis- 
tinction in 1892. Though Dr. Sun Yat-sen first distinguished himself as a surgeon 
during his undergraduate days, he took a keen interest in the study of the natural 
sciences, especially in biology and Darwin’s theory of the origin of species. He under- 
took a modification of the theory of evolution, and advanced the theory that while 
animals competed in the struggle for survival, human beings must seek collective 
progress through mutual assistance. He later propounded his famous theory of 
knowledge and action, stating that men first acted without knowledge, that they 
acquired knowledge after action and that finally they learned first before they acted. 
He came to the conclusion that the evolution of society started with the age of super- 
stition, followed by the age of absolute monarchy, to arrive at the present age of 
democracy. Dr. Sun’s doctrines must have been completed during the period from 
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1887 to 1894. His theory of mutual assistance preceded that of R. Kropotkin in 1905 


by more than ten years. 


Chinese students hold that in China the first study of evolution was made 
in 1898 when Yen Fu (ji 4) published his famous translation of Huxley's Evolution 
and Ethics. But the students of the Hong Kong Medical College, including Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, antedated Yen by more than ten years. Dr. Sun subsequently propounded his 
theory that “it is difficult to understand, but easier to practice” and he based his con- 
clusions on scientific facts which he had learned as a student in the College in Hong 
Kong. Dr. Sun's achievements in the field of scientific knowledge while studying 
medicine in Hong Kong were very extensive indeed. 


In his youth, Dr. Sun had been greatly influenced by the nationalist teaching 
of the Taiping rebellion. When he proceeded to Honolulu in his early days, he was 
greatly impressed by the spread of American democracy to that area, and when he 
entered the medical college in Hong Kong, his aspirations for democracy were 
augmented by the administrative progress of the island under British rule. It was 
natural, that he should take up, besides his medical studies, the promotion of nation 
alism and democracy and advocate the study of natural sciences. Ho Kai was then 
professor of legal-medical studies in the College, and he likewise advocated democratic 
practices. He had written an important treatise attacking the administrative policies 


of the Manchu Government, and had thus contributed to the revolutionary movement 
in the last days of the Manchu rule. In those days the efforts of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
and Ho Kai in the promotion of science and democracy exerted a great influence on 
the subsequent development of the culture movement of China. 


The Hong Kong Medical College, during the 28 years of its existence since its 
opening in 1887, had enrolled only 128 students due to its rigid requirements for ad 
mission. In 1912, when the Hong Kong University was founded, it was merged in the 
university as its Faculty of Medicine. Before the establishment of the University, 
the College was the sole institution in Hong Kong for the study of the sciences. The 
graduates all distinguished themselves in medical practice or in the promotion of scien- 
tific knowledge, and many proceeded to England and the United States for advanced 
studies. During the plague of 1894 in Hong Kong, the students undertook the treat 
ment of sufferers at their own personal risk, and most of the victims were saved. Dr. 
Cantlie praised their work as an achievement greater than that of the Ever-Victorious 
General Gordon. 


IV. Influence of Huang Shih-chung and other Writers of Hong Kong on Modern 


Chinese Literature 


We may now proceed to a review of Hong Kong’s relationship with China's 
New Culture Movement from the literary point of view. Literary publications were un- 


heard of in Hong Kong in the olden days until 1874, when the daily newspaper 
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Tsun Wan Yat Po ($&3% 4k) inaugurated its editorial page and literary supplement. 
It was soon followed by other daily newspapers on the island. The oldest Chimese- 
language newspaper (in the modern sense) was perhaps the Chao Wen Jih Pao (9 
xX A ak) of Hankow, published first in 1873. Thee Tsun Wan Yat Po ranked: second, 
being inaugurated in 1874. When this paper was started, Wang T’ao (2.2%), the 
scholar who attacted the attention of the Manchu Government because of a 
memorial he submitted to the T'ai-ping T’ien-kuo, had just returned to Hong’ Kong 
from abroad and joined the editorial staff. Wang was an accomplished scholar. After 
he incurred the enmity of the Manchu Government through his connection with the 
Taiping regime, he undertook a study of the world situation, and decided to make full 
use of his pen for the elucidation of world affairs, his editorial comments at the time being 
considered very penetrating and informative. What attracted the most attention in 
the paper were the translations published of the French revolutionary anthem, La Mar- 
seillaise, and the National Anthem of Germany at the time. These were the first 
foreign songs to be translated into Chinese. These and other translations of Western 
songs were subsequently included in Wang’s book, Chronicle of the Franco-German 


War. Wang started a wave of enthusiasm for authorship among Chinese scholars 
in Hong Kong. 


In 1892, Pan Fei-shéng (3@ 4 4¢) of P’anyii county ( % %) arrived in Hong 
Kong to serve as editor of the Wah Tsi Yat Po (#4 4%); he too published many 


literary compositions in the press. In 1899 Chan Shiu-pak (fR:+¥@), a student of 
the second class of the Hong Kong Medical College, founded, with the encourage- 
ment of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the Chung Kwok Yat Po in Hong Kong (? 8 A348). To 
gether with his colleagues Chan Chun-sang (fR44) and Cheng Koon-kung (Hf 
4»), Chan wrote a number of essays promoting the cause of national revolution and 


the doctrine of the rights of the people. 


The literary world of Hong Kong entered a new stage with the emergence of 
Huang Shih-chung (-##4}), a novelist, who served as a reporter in the Chung Kwak 
Yat Po of Hong Kong and published in the press short stories and historical novels, 
including his famous novel on the Story of Hung Hsiwch’#an (AFPRR). 


Huang Shih-chung, whose courtesy name was Hsiao-p’ei (.}+4¢), and whose pen- 
name was “Second Son of Yii Shan” (3% 242k 98), studied in his youth from Chu Tz’ 
Ch’i (2% #) of Namhoi, and was thus a classmate of the more famous K’ang Yu-wei 
(R44), though his ideological concepts differed from K’ang’s diametrically. His 
family having been reduced to poor circumstances, Hpang proceeded to Singapore to 
earn a living as a writer. When the Chung Kwok Yat Po was published, he joined 
the paper, and together with other revolutionary writers as Chang Ping-lin C35), 
wrote articles attacking the monarchical views of K’ang Yu-wei. Huang’s fame as a 
writer rose rapidly. Later Huang himself started several other newspapers in Hong 
Kong, including the Sai. Kai Kung Yik Po (4+3R2-4.48), the Kwong Tung Yat Po (fh 
& 4%), the Shiu Nien Po (++ 44%), and the Yau Sho Wai Po (A Mf Ar). 
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In 1903, Huang published as a serial in the Shih Shih Wa Po (9§ # #48) his 
novel, Dream of Glory of Twenty Years (—+-#i, Kat ¥-), based on the life of a certain 
member of the gentry of his time. The novel was so engaging and so true to life that 
it was an instant success, and became the pioneer of many novels of social life of the 
period. Huang’s Story of Hung Hsiu-ch’éan was also published serially in the Yau 
So Wai Po and the Shiu Nien Po. The novel was principally based on Liu Ch’eng- 
yii’s ($)%&%) War History of the T’ai-p'ing T'ien-kuo, and dwelt extensively on such 
political principles advocated by the Taiping regime as equality of the sexes, as well 
as its political system, and diplomatic relations. Both the novels were written in col- 
loquial Chinese (pai hua) and began the fashion for the use of this style in novels 
during the last years of the Manchu dynasty. In addition to the influence of these 
novels on the nationalist movement, their literary value was undisputed and should not 
be under-estimated. 


It may be pointed out that during the first few years of the life of the Chung 
Kwok Yat Po, the Viceroy of Kwangtuag and Kwangsi was T’ao Mo (4%), who was 
noted for his reformist tendencies, while his sxn T’ao Pao-kang befriended members of 
the revolutionary party. The Chung Kwok Yat Po therefore enjoyed a large circula- 
tion on the mainland, more than 200 copies being taken up by members of the 
Viceroy’s Headquarters at Canton alone. The novels separately published by the 
paper also enjoyed large sales. In 1905, Huang’s Dream of Glory for Twenty Years 
was issued in book form simultaneously in Hong Kong and Shanghai, and a second 
edition was immediately called for. Similar novels began to be written in large num- 
bers by writers in Shanghai. It may well be said that Huang heralded the advent of 


the new literary movement in China. 


V. The Beginnings of the New Culture Movement of China 


In 1915, Dr. Hu Shih and his colleagues founded in Peiping the magazine New 
Youth (4-4) devoted both to criticisms of traditional thinking and moral code, 
and to the promotion of science and democracy. In the field of literature, particularly 
in poetry, the use of Colloquial Chinese (pai hua) was advocated under the name of 
kuo y# (the National Language) literature. The movement soon captured the imagina- 
tion of the country’s youthful students, most of whom supported the causes championed 
by the new publication, and the so-called New Culture Movement or the Chinese 
Renaissance was born. It is true that in the numerous publications sponsored by sup- 
porters of the movement, the views advanced were divergent in detail, and the influences 
produced were not as great as had been expected. On the whole, however, the 
advocacy of science and democracy, and the development of the new style of literary 
expression must be considered as sound and correct. For the movement was, as it 
were, a current of the time which had forced its way to the surface after the ac- 
cumulated snow of years had been melted by the unusually hot summer sun and its 
torrents could no longer be checked. 
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And yet what constituted the first sources of the mighty current? They includ- 
ed the domestic cultural heritage of old China and the new spirit of imported Western 
Culture. In this respect, the missionaries and pioneer Chinese scholars of Hong Kong, 
having felt the impact of both old China and the West, and favoured by the geogra- 
phical situation of the island for the earlier reception of new trends and theories from 
Europe and America, naturally were in a position to disseminate the new ideas of the 
time at an earlier date. As I have already pointed out above, they had preceded scholars 
in the interior by more than ten years in their promotion of scientific studies and the 
spirit of democracy. It cannot be gainsaid, therefore, that they had made prior con- 
tributions to the new culture movement. Even in the matter of the employment of 
colloquial Chinese in literature, Hong Kong writers were were ahead of the magazine 
New Youth by more than ten years. 


I have taken upon myself the task of publicizing the relation between the 
people of Hong Kong of a bygone age and the New Culture Movement of China, in 
the hope that their contribution will be given due recognition. It is my hope: that 


this attempt of mine may lead to more detailed studies of Chinese culture, the culture 
of Hong Kong and their inter-relation. 


University of Hong Kong. 








La Chine in Voltaire 


By Wang Teh-chao =z *& #2 


I 


Looking back at the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, we find a most 
period auspicious in the history of intellectual relations between China and the West. 
Most praiseworthy was the prevailing spirit of mutual respect, sincere and congenial, 
which had never occurred before and seems not to have occurred ever since. At that time, 
the Christian missionaries were welcomed and patronized at the imperial court of China, 
and esteemed Chinese scholars learned earnestly from them the new sciences Europe 
could offer. What Galileo had taught in Europe was learned in China during his life. 
On the other hand, Western intellectuals, from Voltaire to Quesnay, from Leibnitz to 
Frederick II of Prussia, took Chinese ideas and institutions into sympathetic considera- 
tion to form an integral part of their own thought. Unfortunately, the auspicious rela- 
tion was soon to break off. Owing to the arbitrary steps the Roman papacy took in 
dealing with the question des rites, which forbade the Chinese novices to continue 
honouring their ancestors and their great educator Confucius in cherished traditional 
rites, the Christian missionaries were first expelled from China in 1724. 


This need not have been a historical necessity. On China’s side, the result of 
this interruption of intellectual communication with the West was the loss of her pre- 
cious chance to baptize herself with modern Western science from its very beginning, 
which would be verv different from her later endeavour since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. About fifty years after the first expulsion of the missionaries, the In- 
dustrial Revolution arose in Europe, which has left China in a backward position till 
this day. Over seventy years later, in the year 1840, the First Anglo-Chinese War be- 
gan, and a century of disasters befell the Chinese nation. 


For the Western side, the worries of the contemporary intellectuals, as introduced 
in Mr. Pitirim A. Sorokin’s work, Social Philosophies of an Age of Crisis, may all have 
been a kind of over-anxiety. Nevertheless, these worries at least indicate that the problem 
of cultural disharmony is really in existence, and an earlier compensation with the stored 
wisdom of the East would have been a gocd remedy. 


II 


Since the greatest philosophe of the eighteenth century is Voltaire. (1) a review 
of his views on China will be illustrative of the manner in which the Western intel- 
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lectuals of the time dealt with the newly introduced information about China, her ideas 
and institutions. 


First of all we have to be clear as to exactly what sort of knowledge Voltaire 
possessed about China. Here we can safely assert that Voltaire possessed as good a 
knowledge of China as was available in his age. In the ‘Introduction’ to his Essai sur 
les moeurs, Voltaire wrote, “Can we presume to speak of the Chinese without referring 
to their own annals? Their annals have been unanimously confirmed by our travellers 
of various religious sects, Jacobins, Jesuits, Lutherans, Calvinists, and Anglicans.” (2) 


It was the Christian missionaries, especially the Jesuits who, since the seven- 
teenth century, carried back to Europe the most valuable information about China, in- 
comparably rich, genuine, and profounder in quantity and quality than that of Marco 
Polo. It is from this vast source of information that Voltaire drew his own knowledge. 
Voltaire died in 1778 at the age of eighty-four. Before 1778, a large amount of writ- 
ings, including translations of Chinese Classics, reports from Christian missionaries in 
China, and voluminous compilations by European scholars based on these materials,-had 
already been published in Europe, for the most part in France. A brief list of these 
publications can be made as follows: 


(1) Juan Gonzalez de Mendoga, Historia del gran Reyno de la China. 1585, 
Roma. 
First French translation, Histoire du grand royaume de la Chine. 1588, Paris. 


(2) Alvarez Semedo, Imperio de la China. 1642, Madrid. 
First French translation, Histoire universelle du grand royaume de la Chine, 


1645, Paris. 


(3) Martini Martinii, Sinicae Historiae, 1658, Miinchen. 
First French translation, Histoire de la Chine, 1692, Paris. 


(4) Prospero Intorcetta, Sinarum Scientia Politico-Moralis (Chum Yum). 1672, 
Paris. 
First French translation, La Science des Chinois, 1672, Paris. 


(5) Domingo Fernandez Navarrete, Tratados de la Monarchia de China. 1676, 
Madrid. 
First English translation, An Account of the Empire of China, 1744, London. 


(6) Intorcetta, Couplet, etc., Confucius Sinarum philosphus, sive Scientia Sinensis 
latine exposita. 1686-87, Paris. 


(7) Louis le Comte, Nouveaux Mémoires sur VE tat présent de la Chine. 1696, 
Paris. 


(8) Joachin Bouvet, L’Etat présent de la Chine, en figures. 1697, Paris. 


(9) Joachin Bouvet, Portrait historique de lEmpereur de la Chine. 1697, Paris. 
(10) Francicso Noel, Sinensis Imperii Libri Classici Sex. 1711, Prague. 
(11) Antoine Gaubil, Traité de l'astronomie chinoise. 1729, Paris. 
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(12) J. F. Foucquet, Tabula chronolo gica historiae Sinicae. 1730, Rome. 
(13) J. H. Piénare, Tchao-chi-cou-eulh, tragédie chinoise. 1731, Paris. 


(14) J. Bouvet, Deux lettres @ M. de Leibnitz. 1734, Hamburg. 

(15) Jean-Baptiste du Halde, Description de 'Empire de la Chine. 1735, Paris. 
(16) Nouvel atlas de la Chine. 1737, La Haye. 

(17) A. Gaubil, Histoire de Gentchision de 'Empire de la Chine. 1735, Paris. 
(18) Lettres entre le M. de Mairan et le P. Parennin. 1759, 1777, Paris. 

(19) A. Gaubil, Chou-King. 1770, Paris. 

(20) Lettres édifiantes et curieuses. I—XXXIV vols, 1703-76, Paris. 

(21) Mémoires concernant Vhistoire des Chinois. I-III vols, 1776-78, Paris. 


(22) J. F. M. de Mailla, Histoire générale de la Chine. I—VIII vols, 1777-78, 
Paris. 


Among the works listed above, those of Intorcetta and Ncél, and Gaubil’s Chou- 
King, are translations of Chinese Classics; the Nouvel atlas is a collection of maps, the 
greater part of which was surveyed and made by the Jesuits themselves in accordance 
with the order of the Emperor Kang-hsi; Mailla’s Histoire générale is a translation of a 
Chinese annal edited early in the Ch’ing Dynasty; and all the Lettres édifiantes, the 
Mémoires concernant Vhistoire des chinois, and Du Halde’s Description are voluminous 
compilations of published and unpublished works including translations, original re- 
ports and scholarly writings. 


It has been suggested that, since Voltaire had been educated in a Jesuit college 
(Louis-le-Grand), he ought to be well acquainted, from his childhood, with the know- 
ledge the Jesuit missionaries brought back from China. This seems to be sheer guess- 
work, and dangerous at that. But, as a leader of his contemporary intellectual society 
and, especially, as an active participant in the hot controversy raging in Europe of his 
time over the question des rites, he certainly could not be otherwise than well acquainted 
with the subject of China and must have attempted to obtain a full knowledge about 
it. A critical examination of his sources of information leads us to the same opinion. 
Though, in this paper, we cannot attempt to trace every particular source on which he 
drew in making up his statements, we can at least make an assessment of them in the 
light of the evidence afforded by missionary sources. 


We shall conduct our researches within the range of those books on China which 
Voltaire possessed or cited in his writings. In order to emphasize his demonstration 
of the antiquity of the Chinese nation, Voltaire once wrote, “Why! Is it for discredit- 
ing the Holy Scriptures that Archbishop Navarette, Gonzales de Mend ¢1, Hennengius, 
Louis Guzman, Semedo, and all the missionaries, without a single exception, are to show, 
with one accord, that the Chinese people must have been united in a body since more 
than five thousand years?” (4) He gave his most detailed descriptions of China in his 
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two articles ‘De la Chine,’ the one compiled in his Essai and the other in his Dictionnaire 
philosophique; in these articles moreover, he referred repeatedly to the works of Le Comte, 
Parennin, Gaubil, Foucquet, and Du Halde. ‘These facts made the celebrated French 
Sinologist, Henri Cordier, conclude that, “Voltaire himself had the works of Gonzales 
de Mendoga, Hennengius, Louis de Guzman, Semedo, Gaubil, the letters of Parennin 
and, above all, the Description de la Chine of Du Halde.” (5) This gives us at once 
a perception of the wide and extensive use Voltaire made of the various available sources, 
and a scope within which we can try to do our work of source proof, 


Ill 


Professor Crane Brinton of Harvard divides the phases of the contacts made by 
Western intellectuals with other cultures during the eighteenth century into two cate- 
gories: the one being in the nature of sticks with which to beat their (own) Christian 
opponents,’ and the other ‘the use of bits of information . . . . about one culture to 
further a policy (they) are pushing in (their) own culture.” (6) Certainly we can con- 
cede the truth of this line of analysis, and discuss Voltaire’s statements about China in 
the light of his own system of thought. But still it does not dismiss the fact that Voltaire 
followed his sources closely and honestly, and that La Chine in his writings is the China 
he thought he actually knew. 


Into Brinton’s first category we can put Voltaire’s descriptions of China, which 
he did not actually appreciate but emphasized as a potential weight to overbalance the 
claims of his enemies in Europe. Here the most prominent examples are the praises he 
bestowed upon the territorial vastness of the Chinese Empire and the chronological anti- 
quity of the Chinese nation. As a philosophe of his time, he rather disdained territorial 
expansion by force and antiquity established as a bigoted tradition. But, time and again, 
he demonstrated meticulously the two features in Chinese history as incomparable in the 
world. In his novel Zadig, ‘the man from Cambalu’ said: 


I will say nothing about my country: it is as big as the lands of Egypt, Chaldea, 
and India put together. I do not argue about antiquity, because to be happy is 
sufficient and to be old precious little, but if you are talking about almanacs, 
let me tell you the whole of Asia accepts ours——and we had very good ones be- 
fore they knew arithmetic in Chaldea. (7) 


In the article ‘De la Chine’ in his Essai Voltaire wrote again: 
( 

The Empire of China, even in those days, was more extensive than that of Char- 
lemagne, especially if we include Korea and Tonkin, provinces at that time tri- 
butary to the Chinese: it reaches about 30 degrees in longitude, and 24 in latitude. 
This state has subsisted in splendor about 4,000 years, without either its laws, 
manners, language, or even the mode and fashion of dress having undergone any 
material alternation. (8) 
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It is not anomalous as it may seem to be that Voltaire should make his statement 
in such high tones. Nearly every item of information brought back from the East ex- 
tolled China’s vastness and antiquity. So we read in the ‘Préface’ of the French transla- 
tion of P. Gabriel de Magalhaens’ Nouvelle relation de la Chine: 


China is a country so vast, so rich, so fertile, and so temperate; the multitude 
of the people so infinite, their industry in manufacture, and their policy 
in government so extraordinary, that it may be truly said that ever since the 
undertaking of long voyages, there was never any discovery made, that might 
stand in competition with this kingdom. These are things known to all the 


world. (9) 
And also in P. Du Halde: 


It is certain that China is the largest and most beautiful kingdom yet known. . . . 
Who would imagine, that farther towards the East, there should be found a 
people, who are powerful, politic, well versed in arts, and skillful in the sciences? 


(10) 


In regard to Voltaire’s description of the territorial vastness of China, what seems 
to be more interesting for us is his interpretation given to the relation between a nation’s 
extension of territory and its form of government. It has been an agelong discussion, 
whether the enlightened philosophers preferred democracy or monarchism. Theoretical- 
ly Voltaire preferred democracy. In the article ‘Démocratie’ in his Dictionnaire he wrote: 


There is ordinarily no comparison to be made between the crimes of the great, 
who are always ambitious, and those of the people, who never desire, and who 
never can desire anything but liberty and equality. These two sentiments, ‘liberty 
and equality,’ do not necessarily lead to calumny, rapine, assassination, poisoning, 
and devastation of the lands of neighbours; but the towering ambition and thirst 
for power of the great, precipitate them headlong into every species of crime in 
all periods and in all places. (11) 


But during the time of Voltaire, despotic princes ruled everywhere in Continental 
Europe, except in small states like Switzerland. A gross conclusion was reached, there- 
fore, that “democracy seems to suit only a very small country; and even that must be 
fortunately situated.” (12) Monarchism was, according to Voltaire’s view, an inevitable 
attribute of territorial vastness. This was expressed most clearly in his other article ‘Etat, 
Gouvernemens’ in the Dictionnaire. A dialogue ran as follows: 


“Would you believe that there was a republic formed in a corner of Italy, which 
lasted more than five hundred years, and which possessed this Asia Minor, Asia, 
Africa, Greece, the Gauls, Spain, and the whole of Italy?” 
“It was therefore soon turned into a monarchy?” 


“You have guessed it.” (13) 
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Facing the reality of contemporary circumstances, in addition to their lack of faith 
in the common people, most philosophes of the eighteenth century awaited the rise of 
a philosopher prince who, while practicing despotism, might bring into being the high 
ideals of enlightenment they expounded. This is what Voltaire expected in the person 
of a Frederick II of Prussia or a Catherine II of Russia. And this is why he extolled 
the imperial administration of China as a sort of ideal government in the light of en- 
lightenment. Then what was the fault of democracy in Voltaire’s view? In his own 
words.—— 


The radical vice of a civilized republic is expressed by the Turkish fable of the 
dragon with many heads and the dragon with many tails. The multitude of 
heads become injurious, and the multitude of tails obey one single head, which 
wants to devour all. (14) 


This reminds us of what P. Le Comte had written in his Nouveaux mémoires, 
in which he stated that “the Chinese looked upon a republic to be a monster with many 
heads, formed by the ambition, recklessness, and corrupt inclinations of men in times 
of trouble.” (15) Since it has been confirmed that Voltaire possessed the writings of 
Le Comte, it seems credible to suppose that, when Voltaire was making the above 
criticism of democracy, he had in mind the political ideas of the Chinese as described 


by Le Comte. 


It is also interesting to examine Voltaire’s view of antiquity. The abovequoted 
passage in Zadig was paralleled in the article ‘Almanach’ in his Dictionnaire, which 
stated: 


The Chinese are said to be the most ancient almanac-makers. ‘The finest of theit 
emperor's privileges is that of sending his calendar to his vessals and neighbours; 
their refusal of which would be considered as an affront, and war would forth- 
with be made upon them, as it used to be made in Europe on feudal lords who 
refused their homage. 


If we have only twelve constellations, the Chinese have twenty-eight, the names 
of which have not the least affinity with ours——a sufficient proof that they have 
taken nothing from the Chaldean Zodiac, which we have adopted. (16) 


Here Voltaire’s acquaintance with Chinese historical usages is marvellous. In spite 
of its being a long established tradition in Chinese imperial administration, the political 
and cultural significance of issuing a new calendar to vassals and tributary states has 
often been obscured by its ceremonial aspect. But if is still the Jesuits, who in the capa- 
city of their participation in the work of calendar reform at the Chinese court, gave 
Voltaire the facts of the Chinese calendar. We read in Du Halde the detailed accounts 
sent back by P. Ferdinandus Verbiest, P. Nicolaus Trigault, P. Le Comte, and P. 
Gaubil. (17) Among these accounts the following are really interesting when we put 


them side by side with that of Voltaire. 
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indeed Voltaire had contrasted Chinese ancient annals with those of other nations, 
and emphatically pointed out that they were the only historical records written accord- 
ing to “astronomical observations,” “recorded by contemporary writers,” being free from 
“fictions or prodigies,” “making no mention of priestly domination,” and “comprising only 
that of historical times.” “Whenever this people (the Chinese) wrote, they wrote rea- 
sonably.” (25) And yet he made ‘the man from Cambalu say that “to be happy is 
sufficient, and to be old precious little.” Voltaire’s true purpose, thrusting forward the 
antiquity of China to overweigh the claims to antiquity made by the old regime, is most 
clearly seen in his article Gloire, Glorieux. Following up an imaginary dialogue be- 
tween a Chinese and a learned Hollander, he wrote: 


For myself, who was present at this conversation, I clearly saw what glory is; 
and I said——since Caesar and Jupiter are unknown in the finest, the most an- 
cient, the most extentive, the most populous, and well regulated kingdom upon 
earth (China); it ill beseems you, ye governors of some little country, ye preach- 
ers in some little parish, or some little town——ye doctors of Salamanca and of 
Bourges, ye flimsy authors, and ye ponderous commentators——it ill beseems you to 
make pretensions to reknown. (26) 


To the same purpose, he once wrote that “there is no house in Europe, the anti- 
quity of which is so well proven as that of the Empire of China;” and, moreover, that 
at the time the grand and populous Empire of China was already under wise institu- 
tions, “we (the French) were still wanderers in small number amidst the forests of the 
Ardennes.” (27) 


Such words are overbold and Voltaire’s innate purpose is clearly seen. Yet again 
we can trace his words to their sources, as we have read in the ‘Préface’ to the French 
translation of P. De Magaillans’ Nouvelle relation. Moreover, both P. Martinii and 
P. Le Comte had already given detailed accounts of the long tradition of historiography 
in China. Quoting them, Du Halde wrote in his Descriptions: 


As for history no people have been more careful to write and preserve their 
annals than the Chinese whose books have been held in so much veneration, and 
contain everything of note that has passed under the first emperors that have 
governed China. 


They have taken care to deliver to posterity the history of the following reigns: 
that which is particular to the Chinese is the care they have taken, and the pre- 
cautions they have used, that everything may be done with sincerity, free from 
the flattery of sycophantic writers. (28) 


Voltaire’s actual disloyalty to his source-givers lies in another aspect. He drew 
materials from the agents of the Church to forge his weapons, and yet made the Church, 
and the old regime as a whole, the target of his attacks. Voltaire did not acquicsze 
in what he thought wrong in Chinese history, but at almost every point he put some 
evil of the West to counterbalance it. In one place he wrote: “Every kind of vice 
exists in China as in other countries, but it is certainly more restrained there by the laws 
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than elsewhere.” (29) And in another place: “We must confess that the Chines¢ 
common people, guided by the bonzes, are equally as knavish as our own; that, as 
among ourselves, everything is sold to foreigners at an enormously high price; . . . that, 
lixe us, they labor under a thousand ridiculous prejudices.” (30) But there is at least 
one cas, in which he criticized the defects of the Chinese, without scolding the West. 
And this is a very important exception indeed. After enumerating the various inven- 
tions achieved in China, such as the manufacture of silk, paper, porcelain, glass and 
gun-powder, the method of printing, the use of the compass, the acquaintance with mathe- 
matis and astronomy, etc., he wrote in his Essai: 


It has been asked why the Chinese who were so far advanced in such remote 
times have not extended their discoveries? . .. Why so many arts and sciences, 
after having been cultivated without interruption during a long succession of 
ages in China, should, however, be little more advanced? 
We (the Europeans), on the contrary, have made our discoveries very late; but 
we have been quick in bringing things to perfection. (31) 


And he added: 


The Chinese are as little versed in natural philosophy, as we were two hundred 
years ago, or as the Greeks and Romans ever were; but they have perfected 
morality, which is the first of all sciences. (32) 


And he anticipated that maybe one day an age of Cassinis and Newtons will come 
upon the Chinese. (33) ‘ 


It had already been reported before Voltaire that a number of things had had 
their origins in China and had been introduced into Europe from the East. (34) Be- 
tween Dortus de Mairan, director of the Acadé.nie des Sciences of France, and P. 
Parennin, the French Jesuit in China, a serious discussion had also been raised, inquir- 
ing into the causes which had impeded the progress of natural sciences in China. (35) 
Added importance, however, was lent to these causes by Voltaire when he, as the great- 
est philosophe of the time, discerned that the difference in development between China 
and the West resulted from the recent achievements in natural sciences made in the 
latter hemisphere. 


IV 


As regards the second category defined by Brinton, it is highly significant that 
Voltaire kept on using those items of information which! were alien and pagan, to con- 
trast against and attack the existing old regime, which was Christian and traditional. 
The essential difference between the first and the second case lies in that, in the second 
case, the features of China Voltaire drew from the materials provided by the mission- 
aries are actually in accordance with his own ideals. This can be unmistakably seen in 
no less than four aspects, i.e., a theistic religion, simple, reasonable and virtuous; a pater 
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(12) J. F. Foucquet, Tabula chronolo gica historiae Sinicae. 1730, Rome. 
(13) J. H. Piénare, Tchao-chi-cou-eulh, tragédie chinoise. 1731, Paris. 


(14) J. Bouvet, Deux lettres 4M. de Leibnitz. 1734, Hamburg. 

(15) Jean-Baptiste du Halde, Description de l'Empire de la Chine. 1735, Paris. 
(16) Nouvel atlas de la Chine. 1737, La Haye. 

(17) A. Gaubil, Histoire de Gentchision de 'Empire de la Chine. 1735, Paris. 
(18) Lettres entre le M. de Mairan et le P. Parennin. 1759, 1777, Paris. 

(19) A. Gaubil, Chou-King. 1770, Paris. 

(20) Lettres édifiantes et curieuses. I—XXXIV vols, 1703-76, Paris. 

(21) Mémoires concernant Vhistoire des Chinois. I—III vols, 1776-78, Paris. 

(22) J. F. M. de Mailla, Histoire générale de la Chine. I—VIII vols, 1777-78, 


Paris. 


Among the works listed above, those of Intorcetta and Ncél, and Gaubil’s Chou- 
King, are translations of Chinese Classics; the Nouvel atlas is a collection of maps, the 
greater part of which was surveyed and made by the Jesuits themselves in accordance 
with the order of the Emperor Kang-hsi; Mailla’s Histoire générale is a translation of a 
Chinese annal edited early in the Ch’ing Dynasty; and all the Lettres édifiantes, the 
Mémoires concernant histoire des chinois, and Du Halde’s Description are voluminous 
compilations of published and unpublished works including translations, original re- 
ports and scholarly writings. 


It has been suggested that, since Voltaire had been educated in a Jesuit college 
(Louis-le-Grand), he ought to be well acquainted, from his childhood, with the know- 
ledge the Jesuit missionaries brought back from China. This seems to be sheer guess- 
work, and dangerous at that. But, as a leader of his contemporary intellectual society 
and, especially, as an active participant in the hot controversy raging in Europe of his 
time over the question des rites, he certainly could not be otherwise than well acquainted 
with the subject of China and must have attempted to obtain a full knowledge about 
it. A critical examination of his sources of information leads us to the same opinion. 
Though, in this paper, we cannot attempt to trace every particular source on which he 
drew in making up his statements, we can at least make an assessment of them in the 
light of the evidence afforded by missionary sources. 


We shall conduct our researches within the range of those books on China which 
Voltaire possessed or cited in his writings. In order to emphasize his demonstration 
of the antiquity of the Chinese nation, Voltaire once wrote, “Why! Is it for discredit- 
ing the Holy Scriptures that Archbishop Navarette, Gonzales de Mend ¢1, Hennengius, 
Louis Guzman, Semedo, and all the missionaries, without a single exception, are to show, 
with one accord, that the Chinese people must have been united in a body since more 
than five thousand years?” (4) He gave his most detailed descriptions of China in his 
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two articles ‘De la Chine,’ the one compiled in his Essai and the other in his Dictionnaire 
philosophique; in these articles moreover, he referred repeatedly to the works of Le Comte, 
Parennin, Gaubil, Foucquet, and Du Halde. These facts made the celebrated French 
Sinologist, Henri Cordier, conclude that, “Voltaire himself had the works of Gonzales 
de Mendoga, Hennengius, Louis de Guzman, Semedo, Gaubil, the letters of Parennin 
and, above all, the Description de la Chine of Du Halde.” (5) This gives us at once 
a perception of the wide and extensive use Voltaire made of the various available sources, 
and a scope within which we can try to do our work of source proof. 


Ill 


Professor Crane Brinton of Harvard divides the phases of the contacts made by 
Western intellectuals with other cultures during the eighteenth century into two cate- 
gories: the one being in the nature of sticks with which to beat their (own) Christian 
opponents,’ and the other ‘the use of bits of information . .. . about one culture to 
further a policy (they) are pushing in (their) own culture.” (6) Certainly we can con- 
cede the truth of this line of analysis, and discuss Voltaire’s statements about China in 
the light of his own system of thought. But still it does not dismiss the fact that Voltaire 
followed his sources closely and honestly, and that La Chine in his writings is the China 
he thought he actually knew. 


Into Brinton’s first category we can put Voltaire’s descriptions of China, which 
he did not actually appreciate but emphasized as a potential weight to overbalance the 
claims of his enem'*s in Europe. Here the most prominent examples are the praises he 
bestowed upon the  aritorial vastness of the Chinese Empire and the chronological anti- 
quity of the Chinese nation. As a philosophe of his time, he rather disdained territorial 
expansion by force and antiquity established as a bigoted tradition. But, time and again, 
he demonstrated meticulously the two features in Chinese history as incomparable in the 
world. In his novel Zadig, ‘the man from Cambalu’ said: 


I will say nothing about my country: it is as big as the lands of Egypt, Chaldea, 
and India put together. I do not argue about antiquity, because to be happy is 
sufficient and to be old precious little, but if you are talking about almanacs, 
let me tell you the whole of Asia accepts ours——and we had very good ones be- 
fore they knew arithmetic in Chaldea. (7) 


In the article ‘De la Chine’ in his Essai Voltaire wrote again: 


The Empire of China, even in those days, was more extensive than that of Char- 
lemagne, especially if we include Korea and Tonkin, provinces at that time tri- 
butary to the Chinese: it reaches about 30 degrees in longitude, and 24 in latitude. 
This state has subsisted in splendor about 4,000 years, without either its laws, 
manners, language, or even the mode and fashion of dress having undergone any 
material alternation. (8) 


* 
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It is not anomalous as it may seem to be that Voltaire should make his statement 
in such high tones. Nearly every item of information brought back from the East ex- 
tolled China’s vastness and antiquity. So we read in the ‘Préface’ of the French transla- 
tion of P. Gabriel de Magalhaens’ Nouvelle relation de la Chine: 


China is a country so vast, so rich, so fertile, and so temperate; the multitude 
of the people so infinite, their industry in manufacture, and their policy 
in government so extraordinary, that it may be truly said that ever since the 
undertaking of long voyages, there was never any discovery made, that might 
stand in competition with this kingdom. These are things known to all the 


world. (9) 
And also in P. Du Halde: 


It is certain that China is the largest and most beautiful kingdom yet known. . . . 
Who would imagine, that farther towards the East, there should be found a 
people, who are powerful, politic, well versed in arts, and skillful in the sciences? 
(10) 


In regard to Voltaire’s description of the territorial vastness of China, what seems 
to be more interesting for us is his interpretation given to the relation between a nation’s 
extension of territory and its form of government. It has been an agelong discussion, 
whether the enlightened philosophers preferred democracy or monarchism. Theoretical- 
ly Voltaire preferred democracy. In the article ‘Démocratie’ in his Dictionnaire he wrote: 


There is ordinarily no comparison to be made between the crimes of the great, 
who are always ambitious, and those of the people, who never desire, and who 
never can desire anything but liberty and equality. These two sentiments, ‘liberty 
and equality,’ do not necessarily lead to calumny, rapine, assassination, poisoning, 
and devastation of the lands of neighbours; but the towering ambition and thirst 
for power of the great, precipitate them headlong into every species of crime in 
all periods and in all places. (11) 


But during the time of Voltaire, despotic princes ruled everywhere in Continental 
Europe, except in small states like Switzerland. A gross conclusion was reached, there- 
fore, that “democracy seems to suit only a very small country; and even that must be 
fortunately situated.” (12) Monarchism was, according to Voltaire’s view, an inevitable 
attribute of territorial vastness. This was expressed most clearly in his other article ‘Etat, 
Gouvernemens’ in the Dictionnaire. A dialogue ran as follows: 


“Would you believe that there was a republic formed in a corner of Italy, which 
lasted more than five hundred years, and which possessed this Asia Minor, Asia, 
Africa, Greece, the Gauls, Spain, and the whole of Italy?” 

“It was therefore soon turned into a monarchy?” 

“You have guessed it.” (13) 
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Facing the reality of contemporary circumstances, in addition to their lack of faith 
in the common people, most philosophes of the eighteenth century awaited the rise of 
a philosopher prince who, while practicing despotism, might bring into being the high 
ideals of enlightenment they expounded. This is what Voltaire expected in the person 
of a Frederick II of Prussia or a Catherine II of Russia. And this is why he extolled 
the imperial administration of China as a sort of ideal government in the light of en- 
lightenment. Then what was the fault of democracy in Voltaire’s view? In his own 
words.—— 


The radical vice of a civilized republic is expressed by the Turkish fable of the 
dragon with many heads and the dragon with many tails. The multitude of 
heads become injurious, and the multitude of tails obey one single head, which 
wants to devour all. (14) 


This reminds us of what P. Le Comte had written in his Nouveaux mémoires, 
in which he stated that “the Chinese looked upon a republic to be a monster with many 
heads, formed by the ambition, recklessness, and corrupt inclinations of men in times 
of trouble.” (15) Since it has been confirmed that Voltaire possessed the writings of 
Le Comte, it seems credible to suppose that, when Voltaire was making the above 
criticism of democracy, he had in mind the political ideas of the Chinese as described 
by Le Comte. 


It is also interesting to examine Voltaire’s view of antiquity. The abovequoted 
passage in Zadig was paralleled in the article ‘Almanach’ in his Dictionnaire, which 
stated: 


The Chinese are said to be the most ancient almanac-makers. ‘The finest of thei? 
emperor's privileges is that of sending his calendar to his vessals and neighbours; 
their refusal of which would be considered as an affront, and war would forth- 


with be made upon them, as it used to be made in Europe on feudal lords who 
refused their homage. 


If we have only twelve constellations, the Chinese have twenty-eight, the names 
of which have not the least affinity with ours——a sufficient proof that they have 
taken nothing from the Chaldean Zodiac, which we have adopted. (16) 


Here Voltaire’s acquaintance with Chinese historical usages is marvellous. In spite 
of its being a long established tradition in Chinese imperial administration, the political 
and cultural significance of issuing a new calendar to vassals and tributary states has 
often been obscured by its ceremonial aspect. But it is still the Jesuits, who in the capa- 
city of their participation in the work of calendar reform at the Chinese court, gave 
Voltaire the facts of the Chinese calendar. We read in Du Halde the detailed accounts 
sent back by P. Ferdinandus Verbiest, P. Nicolaus Trigault, P. Le Comte, and P. 
Gaubil. (17) Among these accounts the following are really interesting when we put 
them side by side with that of Voltaire. 
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The calendar is a work so reverenced by the Chinese and their neighbours, and 
so important to the Empire, that the receiving of the calendar is a declaration of 
being a subject, and tributary of the Prince, and those that refuse it are looked 
upon as raising the standard of rebellion. 


We have already taken notice that the Chinese astronomers divide the heavens 
into twenty-eight constellations. . . . It was the Emperor Yi, of the family of 
Hsia, who divided the heavens into the twenty-eight constellations. . . . (18) 


Moreover, one of Voltaire’s strongest pieces of evidence to demonstrate the anti- 
quity of Chinese history was based on astronomical calculations which, he said, were 
provided by the work of P. Gaubil. In his Essai Voltaire wrote: 


Chinese history, which is incontestable, being the only one founded on celestial 
observations, is traced by the most accurate chronology, as far back as an eclipse 
calculated 2,155 years before our era, and verified by missionaires skilled in mathe- 
matical learning. . . . Father Gaubil has examined a series of thirty-six eclipses of 
the sun, recorded in the books of Confucius, and found only two of them false 
and two doubtful. . . . The Chinese have joined celestial to terrestrial history, 
and have thus proved the one by the other. (19) 


In Du Halde, we can almost read the same sentences, which were quoted from 
Gaubil. 


Of the thirty-six eclipses of the sun, related by Confucius, there are but two false 
and two doubtful; all the rest are certain. 


Several Europeans, not willing to trust their accounts, have satisfied themselves 
of their truth by their own calculations: P. Adam Schaal has calculated and 
verified the eclipse of Tchong Kang, which happened 2,155 years before 
Christ. (20) 


P. Gaubil was one of the most erudite Jesuit scholars in China in Voltaire’s 
time. He translated the ancient Chinese Classic, Shu-King, and wrote a history of the 
T'ang Dynasty and another of the Mongol Dynasty; his celebrated work the Trait: de 
l'astronomie chinoise was printed in the Observations mathématiques published by P. 
Etienne Souciet in 1729-1732. But no matter how reasonably and unanswerably Vol- 
taire assembled his argumentative evidence, his purpose of discrediting and disarming 
the claims of his Christian enemies, and of the old regime as a whole, was discerned even 
during his own time. In order to deny the reproach, Voltaire once wrote in one of his 
open letters: 








Then what is the obstinacy our adversary assumes against the Chinese, and against 
all the reasonable persons in Europe, who render justice unto the Chinese? The 
barbarian does not hesitate to say that the little philosophes bestow upon China 
so high an antiquity merely for the purposé of discrediting the Scriptures. (21) 
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We put Voltaire’s exposition of the antiquity of China into the category of a 
sort of ‘beating stick’ because in other places he repudiated rather than praised the cul- 
tural value of antiquity. We may take his article ‘Anciens et Modernes’ for an 
example, wherein he wrote: 


The great cause of the ancients versus the moderns is not yet disposed of; it has 
been at issue ever since the silver age, which succeeded the golden one. Men 
have always pretended, that the good old times were much better than the present. 
(Being a question of fact,) it is not asked whether Nature can at the present 
produce as great geniuses and as good works as those of Greek and Latin anti- 
quity, but whether we really have such. 


Sir William Temple, who made a point of degrading the moderns, asserts that 
they have nothing in architecture which can be compared to the temples of Greece 
and Rome; but, Englishman as he was, he should have allowed that St. Peter's 
at Rome is incomparably more beautiful than the Capitol. (22) 


In another place he even laughed at the futility of history: 


Look at all the villages of our Europe, . . . which now seem to groan under 
the enormous mass of books. In each village, two men at most, on an average, 
can read and write. Society loses nothing in consequence. All works are per- 
formed——building, planting, sowing and reaping, as they were in the remotest 
times. . . . This proves that mankind had no need of historical monuments to 
cultivate the arts really necessary to life. (23) 


He also mocked bitterly the ancient history of nations and the knowledge of antiquity: 


The learned of Armenia demonstrate that the terrestrial paradise was in their 
country. Some profound Swedes demonstrate that it was somewhere about Lake 
Vencr, which exhibits visible remains of it. Some Spaniards, too, demonstrate 
that it was in Castile, while the Japanese, the Chinese, the Tartars, the In- 
dians, the Africans, and the Americans, are so unfortunate as not even to kno 
that a terrestrial paradise once existed at the sources of the Pison, the Gihon, the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, or what is the same thing, at the sources of the Gau- 
dalquivir, the Guadiana, the Douro, and the Ebro. For of Pison we easily make 
Phaeris, and of Phaeris we easily make the Baetis, which is the Guadaquivir 
The Gihon, it is plain, is the Guadiana, for they both begin with a G. and the 
Ebro, which is in Catalonia, is unquestionably the Euphrates, both beginning 
with an E. 


But a Scotsman comes, and in his turn to demonstrate that the garden of Eden 
was at Edinburgh, which has retained its name; and it is not unlikely that, in 
a few centuries, this opinion will prevail. 


\ Such is the history of nations; such is, very nearly, the knowledge of early anti- 


quity. (24) 
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Indeed Voltaire had contrasted Chinese ancient annals with those of other nations, 
and emphatically pointed out that they were the only historical records written accord- 
ing to “astronomical observations,” “recorded by contemporary writers,” being free from 
“fictions or prodigies,” “making no mention of priestly domination,” and “comprising only 
that of historical times.” “Whenever this people (the Chinese) wrote, they wrote rea- 
sonably.” (25) And yet he made ‘the man from Cambalu say that “to be happy is 
sufficient, and to be old precious little.” Voltaire’s true purpose, thrusting forward the 
antiquity of China to overweigh the claims to antiquity made by the old regime, is most 
clearly seen in his article Gloire, Glorieux. Following up an imaginary dialogue be- 
tween a Chinese and a learned Hollander, he wrote: 


For myself, who was present at this conversation, | clearly saw what glory is; 
and I said——since Caesar and Jupiter are unknown in the finest, the most an- 
cient, the most extentive, the most populous, and well regulated kingdom upon 
earth (China); it ill beseems you, ye governors of some little country, ye preach- 
ers in some little parish, or some little town——ye doctors of Salamanca and of 
Bourges, ye flimsy authors, and ye ponderous commentators——it ill beseems you tv 
make pretensions to reknown. (26) 


To the same purpose, he once wrote that “there is no house in Europe, the anti- 
quity of which is so well proven as that of the Empire of China;” and, moreover, that 
at the time the grand and populous Empire of China was already under wise institu- 


tions, “we (the French) were still wanderers in small number amidst the forests of the 
Ardennes.” (27) 


Such words are overbold and Voltaire’s innate purpose is clearly seen. Yet again 
we can trace his words to their sources, as we have read in the ‘Préface’ to the French 
translation of P. De Magaillans’ Nouvelle relation. Moreover, both P. Martinii and 
P. Le Comte had already given detailed accounts of the long tradition of historiography 
in China. Quoting them, Du Halde wrote in his Descriptions: 


As for history no people have been more careful to write and preserve their 
annals than the Chinese whose books have been held in so much veneration, and 


contain everything of note that has passed under the first emperors that have 
governed China. 


They have taken care to deliver to posterity the history of the following reigns: 
that which is particular to the Chinese is the care they have taken, and the pre- 
cautions they have used, that everything may be done with sincerity, free from 
the flattery of sycophantic writers. (28) 


" Voltaire’s actual disloyalty to his source-givers lies in another aspect. He drew 
materials from the agents of the Church .to forge his weapons, and yet made the Church, 
and the old regime as a whole, the target of his attacks. Voltaire did not acquies-e 
in what he thought wrong in Chinese history, but at almost every point he put some 
evil of the West to counterbalance it. In one place he wrote: “Every kind of vice 
exists in China as in other countries, but it is certainly more restrained there by the laws 
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than elsewhere.” (29) And in another place: “We must confess that the Chinese 
common people, guided by the bonzes, are equally as knavish as our own; that, as 
among ourselves, everything is sold to foreigners at an enormously high price; . . . that, 
lixe us, they labor under a thousand ridiculous prejudices.” (30) But there is at least 
one cas2, in which he criticized the defects of the Chinese, without scolding the West. 
And this is a very important exception indeed. After enumerating the various inven- 
tions achieved in China, such as the manufacture of silk, paper, porcelain, glass and 
gun-powder, the method of printing, the use of the compass, the acquaintance with mathe- 
matis and astronomy, etc., he wrote in his Essai: 


It has been asked why the Chinese who were so far advanced in such remote 
times have not extended their discoveries? . . . Why so many arts and sciences, 
after having been cultivated without interruption during a long succession of 
ages in China, should, however, be little more advanced? 
We (the Europeans), on the contrary, have made our discoveries very late; but 
we have been quick in bringing things to perfection. (31) 


And he added: 


The Chinese are as little versed in natyral philosophy, as we were two hundred 
years ago, or as the Greeks and Romans ever were; but they have perfected 
morality, which is the first of all sciences. (32) 


And he anticipated that maybe one day an age of Cassinis and Newtons will come 
upon the Chinese. (33) : 


It had already been reported before Voltaire that a number of things had had 
their origins in China and had been introduced into Europe from the East. (34) Be- 
tween Dortus de Mairan, director of the Acadé.nie des Sciences of France, and P. 
Parennin, the French Jesuit in China, a serious discussion had also been raised, inquir- 
ing into the causes which had impeded the progress of natural sciences in China. (35) 
Added importance, however, was lent to these causes by Voltaire when he, as the great- 
est philosophe of the time, discerned that the difference in development between China 
“and the West resulted from the recent achievements in natural sciences made in the 
latter hemisphere. 


IV 


As regards the second category defined by Brinton, it is highly significant that 
Voltaire kept on using those items of information which were alien and pagan, to con- 
trast against and attack the existing old regime, which was Christian and traditional. 
The essential difference between the first and the second case lies in that, in the second 
case, the features of China Voltaire drew from the materials provided by the mission- 
aries are actually in accordance with his own ideals. This can be unmistakably seen in 
no less than four aspects, i.e., a theistic religion, simple, reasonable and virtuous; a pater 
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nalistic and enlightened monarchical governtnent; a system of law which aimed at re- 
warding the. good rather than punishing the evil; and the strength to undertake and 
accomplish the task of civilizing those barbarians located beyond the frontiers of the em- 
pire or those who invaded her territories for purpose of armed conquest. 


Though most Chinese do not consider Confucianism as a religion, the European 
missionaries and philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries did. They 
took it for the state religion of China. Indeed, in the Chinese system of thought, there 
is no clear-cut demarcation between religion and philosophy. One who does not con- 
sider Confucianism as a religion cannot deny that its ethical ideals permeate Chinese 
religious life in every social stratum, without being eclipsed even after the introduction of 
Buddhism. The Christian missionaries, mostly Jesuits, either in admiration, or apology for 
their acquiescence in Chinese traditions, reported back to Europe the essence of Con- 
fucianism early in their missionary career. Scarcely one of their writings of that time 
failed to give some account of it, and the earliest translation of the Canon of Confucius 
was published in 1662. (36) During the time of the controvesy on the question des 
rites, Confucianism was accused in Europe being both atheistic and idolatrous, and 
the number of pamphlets, open letters and voluninous work published either for 
or against it was very large. We read ip’Du Halde how the Jesuits took in the Confucian 
doctrine and interpreted it to Europe. Being a work of compilation, his Description de 
l'Empire de la Chine is representative of the general view taken by the Jesuits of the 
time. (37) t 


There are three principal sects in the Empire of China. The sect of the literati 
follows the doctrine of the ancient books, and look upon Confucius as their 
master. ... 

The chief object of their worship is the Supreme Being, Lord and Chief Sover- 
eign of all things, which they worship under the name of Shang Ti, that is 
Supreme Emperor, or T’ien, which, according to the Chinese, signifies the same 
thing. (38) 


But the most energetic defender of Confucianism in eighteenth century Europe 
was Voltaire. Cutting into the discrepancy in the logic of its accusers, he denied at 
once both the accusation of atheism and that of idolatry levelled against Confucianism. 
In one place he wrote: 


In imputing atheism to the government of this vast empire (China), we have 
been so inconsiderate as to charge it also with idolatry, in an accusation which, 
as it were, contradicts itself. The great mistake concerning the Chinese rites 
proceeds from our judging of their customs by our own, for we carry the pre- 
judices of our contentious spirit to the extremity of the earth. (39) 


And in another place: 


A word on the question of morals, raised by Bayle, as to whether a society of 
atheists can subsist. Let us first observe the enormous self-contradictions of men 
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in disputation. Those who have been most violent in opposing the opinion of 
Bayle; those who have denied with the greatest virulence the possibility of ‘a 
society of atheists, are the very men who have since maintained that atheism ‘is 
the religion of the Chinese government. (40) 


According to Voltaire’s view, the state religion of China was a kind of theism. As 
he said, “Theism is a religion diffused through all religions; it is a metal which alloys 
itself with all the others, the vein of which extends beneath ground to the four corners 
of the world. This mine is more openly worked in China; everywhere else it is hidden, 
and the secret is only in the hands of the adepts.” (41) And theism is the same as 
deism, since he sometimes called the Chinese ‘deists.’ (42) Quoting Le Comte, he point- 
ed out that Confucius was “the founder” of that religion. In his Essai he wrote: 


As for himself (Confucius), no divine honours have indeed been paid to him, for 
these are due to no human creature, but he has received such honours as a man 
deserves, who has given the purest ideas of the Supreme Being that the human 
mind, unassisted by revelation, can possibly form for itself. For which reason 
P. Le Comte and the other missionaries have remarked that the Chinese acknow- 
ledged the true God at a time other nations were idolators, and that they sacri- 
ficed to him in the most ancient temple in the umiiverse. (43) 


Scholars in general agree that Voltaire’s own religious belief was deism which he 
himself called theism. Therefore in Confucianism Voltaire seemed to have seen his own 
religious ideals substantiated. He saw it as a religion, the cosmology of which taught 
the belief in a Supreme Being who created the Universe and gave it a natural law 
embodying universal and eternal reason, whilst its ethics taught virtue, tolerance and 
common brotherhood. This idea he set forth clearly in his novel Zadig through the 
symbolism of ‘the man from Cambalu’ and Zadig himself. We read, moreover, in Vol- 
taire’s other writings the direct exposition of Confuianism as he understood it. In answer 
to the accusation of atheism, Voltaire quoted from Du Halde the inscriptions on Chinese 
imperial temples to demonstrate the Confucian worship of a Supreme Being. One of 


the inscriptions ran as follows: 


“- To the true principle of all things, which is without beginning and without end, 


which has produced, and which governs the universe, the goodness and justness 
of which are infinite, and which enlightens, supports, and regulates all naturef44) 


Is this not the same Supreme Being whom Voltaire himself adored and lauded? In his 
Dictionnaire he wrote: 


Worship with me the design which is manifested in all nature, and consequently 
the author of that design——the primordial and final cause of all; hope with me 
that our monad, which reasons on the great eternal Being, may be happy through 
that same great Being. (45) 


Up to this point Voltaire was still the enthusiastic supporter of the Jesuits in the 
controversy of the question des rites. He drew information meticuoulsly from, and fought 
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valiantly for them. When he wrote in his article Th isme that “God has deigned to 
place a relation between Himself and mankind; He has made them free, capable of 
good and evil; He has given all of them that good sense which is the instinct of men, 
and on which the law of nature is f »mded” he might have had in mind the Oratio of 
Pico della Mirandola, which presented magnificently the idea of the dignity of man. 
But, at least, both the Jesuit missionaries and Voltaire himself emphasized the same 
moral essence of Confucianism as well. We read in Le Comte: 


The footsteps of the true religion, which we find in Chinese history for many 
ages together, carry us naturally to make a reflection, which will justify the 
providence of the Almighty of the world. . . . For two thousand years, China 
had the knowledge of the true God, and had practiced the highest form of 
morality, while Europe and almost all the world wallowed in error and corrup- 
tion. (46) 


And we read in Voltaire: 


All he (Confucius) recommends is virtue; his doctrine contains nothing my- 
sterious. In his first book he observes, that, in order to learn how to govern, a 
man ought to employ all his days in correcting himself; in the second, he proves 
that God has implanted virtue in the heart of man, that man is not naturally 
vicious, but becomes so through his own fault. (47) 


The first of the two Confucian Classics Voltaire cited above, was the Great 
Learning and the second was the Doctrine of the Mean. We also find that the phrase 
la lumiére naturelle, which Voltaire took to explain the Chinese word Li in a footnote 
to his novel Zadig, also appeared in the French translation of P. Noel’s Latin transla- 
tion of the Great Learning; (48) and his illustration of the natural law was much like 
a retranslation of the first sentence of the Doctrine of the Mean in P. Noel's transla- 
tion and in the Mémoires. Below we quote the texts: 


Voltaire: 
What is natural law? 
The instinct by which we feel justice. 
What do you call just and unjust? 
That which appears so to the whole world. . . . The Greeks call law, the 
daughters of heaven, which means simply, the daughters of nature. (49) 


Mémoires concernant l'histoire des Chinois: 
The T’ien (Sky) has engraved its law in our hearts, nature unfolds it to us, 
the moral principle is founded upon the teachings: wisdom consists in knowing 

them, and truth comes after them (50) 


Noél: 
The Law of the Sky is nature itself. (51) 
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Since the publication of the Mémoires only began in 1776, just two years before 
Voltaire died, we should not pretend to try to find any textual relations of one with 
the other. But the affinity of the ideas elucidated and the language used remains a fact. 


Following up this fact, there remains one further question which we must attempt 
to resolve: how was it possible for a system of ideas sanctioned and introduced by the 
Jesuits to be congenial to those of the philosophe, who was vigorously anti-clerical or 
even non-Christian? Apart from the general motives referred to above, the missionaries 
doubtless became interested in translating the Great Learning and the Doctrine of the 
Mean primarily on account of their popularity, lesser volume, and the fact that they 
were more easily understood. Historically, however, the two books, or rather the two 
articles in the Classic Book of Rites, got their great significance only after the rise of the 
Metaphysical School during the Sung Dynasty (960-1279). The Metaphysical School was 
called ‘Sung School’ or ‘Li School’ in China and ‘Neo-Confucianism’: by the Jesuits. In 
the controversy over the question des rites the Jesuits were compelled to denounce Neo- 
Confucianism because of its distinct deistic tone in order to defend their position of 
being acquescent in the old Confucian doct ine and the rites based on it. It is not in- 
conceivable, therefore, that the same system of ideas the Jesuits admired in one sense 
should became a formidable weapon turned against them in Voltaire’s hand. (52) It 
was for the purpose of defending the thesis that the Confucians did in fact worship a 
Supreme Being that Voltaire fought gallantly in favor of the Jesuits, whilst on the other 
hand, availing himself of the humanistic, naturalistic, rational and moral teachings of 
Confucianism he turned against the whole Christian tradition of which the Jesuits formed 
a conspicuous part. He wrote: 


The religion of the Chinese literati is admirable, and free from superstitions, 
from absurd legends, and from dogmas insulting both to reason and nature. . . . 
The simplest worship has appeared to them the best for a series of forty centuries. 
They are what we conceive Seth, Enoch, and Noah to have been, contented to 
worship one God in communion with the sages of the world, while Europe is 
divided between Thomas and Bonaventure, between Calvin and Luther, between 
Jansenius and Molina. (53) 


It (the religion of the Chinese learned) has never been disgraced by imposters, 
nor disturbed by quarrels between the empire and the priesthood, nor entrusted 
with absurd innovations which combat one against the other with arguments equal- 
ly absurd, and result in massacres of the fanatics maneuvered by the factionalists. 


(54) 


Voltaire, as well as the other philosophes of his time, hated superstition and in- 
tolerance to an extreme. As he said, “Superstition sets.the whole world in flames.” (55) 
Shocked by the persecutions and religious wars in Europe, Voltaire cried out, “Monsters, 
who need superstitions, just as the gizzard of a raven needs carrion!” “Of all religions,” 
he wrote, “the Christian ought doubtless to inspire the most tolerance hitherto the 
Christians have been the most intolerant of all men.” Jn regard to the Jesuits’ mission 
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in the East, he said, “We have been so infected with the fever of intolerance that in 
our voyages of long duration, we have carried it to China, to Tonkin, and to Japan. 
. . . We said to them at the outset in return for their kind welcome,-—Know that we 
alone upon the earth are in the right, and that we ought to be masters everywhere. 
Then they drove us away forever.” (56) Comparing the tolerance the Jesuits received at 
the imperial court of China with the intolerance they taught in turn to their Chinese 
novices, Voltaire gave an excellent example of his talent for mockery. It is interesting 
to quote: 


The Jesuits had obtained permission of the emperor of China, Kang-hsi, to teach 
the Catholic religion. They made use of it to instill into the small portion of 
the people under their direction, that it was incumbent upon them to serve no 
other master than him who was the vicegerent of God on earth, and who dwelt 
in Italy on the banks of a small river called the Tiber; that every other religious 
opinion, every other worship, was an’ abomination in the sight of God, and who- 
ever did not believe the Jesuits would be punished by him to all eternity; that 
their emperor and benefactor, Kang-hsi, who could not even pronounce the name 
of Christ, . . . would suffer eternal damnation; that the emperor Yung-cheng 
would experience, without mercy, the same fate; that all the ancestors, both of the 
Chinese and Tartars, would incur a similar penalty; that their descendants would 
undergo it also, as well as the rest of the world; and that the reverend fathers, 
the Jesuits, felt a sincere and paternal commiseration for the damnation of so 
many souls. (57) 


Thus Voltaire drew the features of Confucianism in accordance with his own 
ideals, drawing them, however, from the features the missionaries had already drawn. 


Vv 


Voltaire called Confucianism alternately the state religion of-China and the reli- 
gion of the Chinese literati. In the light of the intellectually aristocratic ideas of the 
eighteenth century philosophes, it also seems conceivable that Voltaire should take the 
religion of the literati or the magistracy for a kind of state religion. He was not 
blind to the fact that there existed in China a number of superstious beliefs, as ex- 
amplified by several debased sects of Buddhism and Taoism. Nevertheless, he was 
readily contented to say that, “The Chinese literati, who worship only one God, left 
the vulgar to the superstitions of the bonzes.” (58) And he contradicted the report of the 
English traveller Lord George Anson (59) because the latter “expresses great contempt 
for China, on account of the fact that the lower sort of people in Canton imposed upon 
the English as much as they could.” He asked, “Ought we to judge of the govern- 
ment of a great nation from the manners of the populace on the frontiers?” (60) The 
peaceful presence of different sects in China suggested to Voltaire rather a significant 
example of religious tolerance.. He wrote in the Essai, “These sects are tolerated in 
China for the use of the vulgar, as a coarse sort of food calculated for them; while the 
magistrates and literati who are in every respect distinct from the common people, feed on 
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a purer substance. It seems, indeed, that the populace does not merit a rational religion.” 
(61) And again, “The Chinese magistrates . . . tolerated the bonzes, and knew how to 
restrain them within bounds. In almost every other country, the bonzes had the prin- 
cipal authority.” (62) On the other hand, the Chinese government administered by the 
literati and established upon the teachings of Confucianism was, in Voltaire’s view, a gov- 
ernment of philosophers. In one place he wrote: 


Can there exist a people free from «l] superstitious prejudices? This is asking 
whether it is possible that there exists a race of philosophers. It is said that there 
is no superstition in the magistracy of China.” (63) 


And in another place he pointed out again: 


Theism, like Judaism, is to be found amidst all religions; but it is singular that 
the latter, which is the extreme of superstition, abhorred by the people and con- 
demned by the wise, is everywhere tolerated for money; while the former, which 
is the opposite of superstition, unknown to the people, and embraced by philoso- 
phers alone, is publicly exercised nowhere but in China.” (64) 


Here, again, we find it is the travellers and the missionaries who first informed 
Europe that the Chinese government was one of the virtuous and the scholars. We 
read in one of the open letters the Jesuit P. Parennin sent to De Mairan: 


What you admire in the Chinese is just the same at which we ourselves are 
surprised. We ourselves witness the wisdom with which the vast empire is 
governed. (65) 


And in another missionary letter we read again: 


In China, a person’s social position can only be raised through work and study. 

. . « Jurisprudence, moral philosophy and Chinese letters are the sciences prin- 

cipally cultivated in Chinese schools, and the doctrine of the celebrated philosopher, 

Confucius, is the basis of all studies. (66) 

Perhaps, in fact, an ideal government of philosophers could be found only in a 
Utopia, otherwise any government which represents and pursues a certain ideal might 
indifferently be called a government of philosophers. But, as a result of its civil exami- 
nation system, the Chinese government in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
including both its central and local officials, was really much advanced in scholarship and 
in culture, even in comparison with the French government of that time. Taking this 
into account, the grandiloquent designation Voltaire gave to the Chinese government 
did not overshoot the mark too far. According to Voltaire’s view, Confucianism pro 
vided the Chinese imperial government with two significant merits besides justice and 
moral excellence. One is a political institution founded on filial devotion and parental 
tenderness, and the other a system of law which “has instituted rewards for virtue" 
more than “the punishment of crime.” (67) 
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We know that Voltaire’s own political ideal lay in what we call a paternalistic, 
enlightened despotism. It was in the term of paternalism that Voltaire gave the Chinese 
imperial administration his heartiest applause. In his Lettres chinoises we read: 


Whenever I examine the foundation of the laws of the Chinese, all the travellers 
and all the missionaries, friends and enemies alike, with one accord, tell me that 
these laws are established upon paternal authority, that is to say, upon nature's 
most sacred law. (68) 


And in his Essai we read again:: 


What the Chinese seem to understand best, to have most cultivated, and to have 
brought to the greatest perfection, is morality and law. The respect which child- 
ren bear to their parents is the foundation of their government. . . . The learn- 
ed mandarins are considered as fathers of the towns and provinces, and the king 
as father of the empire: this principle, ingrafted in their breasts, has made, as it 
were, only one family of the vast empire. 


It being therefore a fundamental law that the whole nation is to be considered 
as one family, the public good has been considered as the leading duty amongst 
them more than in any other country. It is to this we are to attribute the in- 
cessant care of the emperor, and the different tribunals for repairing the great 
roads, joining rivers, constructing canals and encouraging the cultivation of lands 
and manufactures. (69) 


The maxim, “One who is to rule the world rules his state, who is to rule his 
state rules his family,” is one of the principal ethical teachings handed down from 
Confucius. Voltiaire cited another Confucian maxim from Chinese imperial edicts, and 
praised it as being worthy of “a Marcus Aurelius on the throne of the world.” The 
maxim ran as follows: 


If one conform his heart to that of his parents, the brothers will always live 
together on good terms; if one conform his heart to that of his ancestors, love and 
harmony will be prevalent among all the families; and if one conform his heart 
to that of Sky and Earth, the universe will enjoy an everlasting peace. (70) 


The Chinese imperial institution was, therefore, absolute but never tyrannical. 
Voltaire gave his definition of a despotic government in his Essai: “The despotic gov- 
ernment is one under which the prince can ‘lawfully’ take away the life or property of 
a citizen, without any legal form or any reason, only at his own pleasure.” (71). But, 
he said, on the contrary,—— 


If there has ever existed a state in which the life, the honour, and the property 
of the people have been protected by the law, it is the Empire of China. (72) 


To contradict Montesquieu’s accusation of the arbitrary character of the Chinese 
government, Voltaire gave evidence of the popular right of petition enjoyed by the 
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Chinese people and the legal power of representation possessed by the Chinese 
tribunals. He said, “This important observation at once destroys the vague imputations 
against the Chinese government we meet with in the Spirit of Laws.” (73) Owing to 
the institution itself, Voltaire said, the Chinese imperial government could not tend to 
be an arbitrary one. (74) Significant proof could be seen in none other than the great 


Emperor Kang-hsi himself. As P. Le Comte reported, no matter how Kang-hsi might 
have hoped to favour the missionaries, he could not arbitrarily take any step before he 
got his ministers’ consent. Voltaire concluded by saying that he cannot but “believe in 


and admire that government.” (75) 


We read in Voltaire’s description of the Emperors Kang-hsi, Yung-cheng, and 
Ch’ien-lung a perfect portraiture of enlightened monarchs. (76) And yet we find all 


that is given here came out of the same source from which he obtained his information on 


Chinese religion. We read in Le Comte and im Du Halde a wellinformed and 


balanced account of Chinese political ideas and institutions, with detailed descriptions 


of ‘China's then unique tradition in the system of civil examination and appointment 


by merit. (77) We also read that both of them designated the Chinese government 


as paternalistic. So in Le Comte: 


In China the old law-givers have from the first foundation of the government 
made this a standing maxim, that kings are properly the fathers of their people, 
and not masters placed on the throne only to be served by slaves. . . . Their 
teachers and their philosophers constantly set forth in their books that the state 
is but a large family, and that he who knows how to govern the one is best 
capable of ruling the other. (78) 


And in the Lettres édifiantes it was also reported: 


The political administration of China is the only one which runs upon the re- 
ciprocal responsibilities of fathers and sons. The emperor is the father of the 
empire. A viceroy is the father of the province which he governs, as is a man- 
darin of the city in which he officiates. (79) 


Moreover, they also reported that the imperial government of China was a 
monarchical government, but not a tyrannical one. In Le Comte we read: 


As the Chinese bear an aversion to republican government, so are they yet more 
set against tyranny and oppression. . . . The Chimese are of the opinion, that 
the obligation which is laid on their kings not to abuse theix power is a means 
to confirm and establish them rather than to occasion their ruin; and that this 
useful constraint, which they themselves lay on their passions, does not diminish 
their power or authority here on earth any more than the like constraint derogates 
from the majesty and power of the Almighty. 


An unbounded authority which the laws give the emperor, and a necessity 
which the same laws lay upon him to use that authority with modération and 
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discretion, are the two props which have for so many ages supported this great 
fabric of the Chinese monarchy. (80) 


The same information can be found in almost every other contemporary ac- 
count of China. We read in one of the Lettres édifiantes: “The constitution of the gov- 
ernment is so natural and so gentle in China, and the people of this nation are so 
accustomed to it, that they cannot imagine the possibility of anything better. The 
one obeys respectfully and the other rules with benevolence; and when the prince has 
to make a decision, it is the decision of a father, not of a despot.” (81) It 
will also be interesting for us to quote P. Bouvet and see how a Chinese emperor ap- 
peared in the account of a Christian missionary. Bouvet’s work, Histoire de lempereur 
de la Chine, was dedicated to Louis XIV of France and published in 1697. 


The mental qualities of the emperor are even more noble than the physical 
ones: he is born with the best nature in the world; he possesses a lively and 
, penetrating mind, an admirable memory, a talent of superior genius, and an 
unwavering will to meet the test of all events, and at the same time adequate 
to form, conduct and successfully complete great enterprises. His whole char- 
acter is noble and worthy of a great monarch; his people admire him for his 
equity and justice, his paternal tenderness toward his subjects, his inclination to 
virtue and reason, and his temperance over his passions, and one is no less sur- 
prised to find the love of all sorts of sciences and arts in a monarch so occupied 
} with state affairs. (82) 


On the basis of these ‘bits of information,’ Voltaire again proceeded to elucidate 
the virtues of the laws of China. In his Lettres chinoises, to which we have referred 
above, Voltaire said that, according to what the Christian missionaries had reported, 
“The laws of China are established upon paternal authority, that is to say, upon nature's 
most sacred law.” The maxim of Confucius, “Recompense injury with kindness; re- 
ward kindness with more kindness,” seemed to Voltaire to be the wisest saying a human 
being had ever made. Another Confucian maxim Voltaire greatly applauded is: “Do 
to others what you wish to be done to yourself.” These maxims, according to 
Voltaire’s view, marked a fundamental difference between the teaching of Jesus, which 
was meant to prevent vice, and that of Confucius, which was to encourage virtue. 
(83) The same ideas, working in the system of jurisprudence, had made the laws 
of China unique in the world. Positively, the Chinese laws were: 


The only laws which have instituted rewards for virtue, while, everywhere 
else, the sole object of the law is the punishment of crime. (84) 


Negatively, they mitigated at once the vices existing among the populace and 
the cruelty of punishment exerted by the government. In one place he wrote: 


Every kind of vice exists in China as in other countries, but it is certainly more 
restrained there by the laws, than elsewhere, because, those laws are always 
uniform. (85) 
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Time and again, Voltaire pointed out the great care with which the legal pro- 
cedure of trying a capital offence was carried out in China. “No Chinese court, 
wherever it may be, may execute even the most vicious offender, without first sub- 
jecting him thrice to examination before the Grand Council over which the Emperor 
himself presides.” So he concluded: 


Even if my information on China were limited to this single law, I would stil] 
say: here is the most just and most humane people in the whole world, 


~ ile 
We recollect Voltaire’s. own ideal of law, which defines that, “The fruit of -my 
labor ought to be my own; I am bound to honour my father and my mother; I have 
no right over the life of my neighbor, nor my neighbor over mine. Religion should 
collect men together, unite them in kindness and friendship, and not make them 
fanatics and persecutors.” (87) And we also recollect his denunciation of the existing 
judicial system in eighteenth century France, when he said, “There are many dreadful 
ways of being unjust;...... (either that of) incurring the guilt of shedding innocent 
blood,...... (Cor that of) condemning to execution a man who at most deserves only 
three months imprisonment; this species of injustice is that of tyrants, and particularly 
that of fanatics.” (88) One is, therefore, easily tempted to presume that Voltaire was 
again portraying China in the image of his own ideals. Actually, we can ph trace 
his authorities from among the various source materials his age possessed. Chinese im- 
perial jurisprudence occupied an important part in the missionary documents of that 
time. So we read in one of the Lettres édifiantes: 


All the courts of justice in China are so subordinate one to another, that it is 
almost impossible for any judgment to be given at the dicates of personal in- 
tervention, influence, or venality, because the whole process, civil or criminal, is 
submitted to the decision of one or more courts superior in rank. 


In regard to any decision involving capital punishment, nowhere is greater care 
exercised than in Chins, because, whether the accused is a commoner or a great 
= noble, sentence mus. ultimately he passed by the Emperor himself, and no judge 
may put a citizen to death other than in cases of sedition or revolt. (89) 


P. Le Comte also commented on the Chinese jurisprudence of his time. Fol- 
lowing up a detailed description in his Nouveaux Memoires he wrote: “A judgment 
involving the death penalty is always laid before the Emperor.......... mostly he con- 
firms it, but very often he reduces it and makes it less rigorous” (90) We think it 
was a comment based on cool and careful observation. 


The last significant feature dwelt upon by Voltaire in his description of China 
was the civilizing influence she had long exerted over the barbarians who came into 
contact with her. 
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In his account of the Great Wall, we read that :the ‘Wall marked out .a distinct 
frontier of civilization in contrast to the barbarism ‘lying -beyoid it. 


The Great Wall of China is one of the greatest .existing monuments to the 
honour of the human mind............+++. it was not constructed for reasons 
of vanity, as in the case of the Pyramids, but was planned with the aim of 
preserving peace. It is certain that the law-abiding Chinese desired nothing 
other than to restrain the Tartars, whose sole purpose was brigandage. (91) 


The Great Wall, however, was not always successful in holding back the bar- 
barians from invading and conquering the empire. ‘What seemed to Voltaire most 
surprising in Chinese history was the fact that, after their military triumph, the 
conquerors of the empire were, in their turn, invariably conquered by ‘Chinese civiliza- 
tion. 


In his ‘Essai he wrote: 


This rampart, the Great ‘Wall, did not ‘hinder the Tartars from making a proper 
use of the divisions of the Chinese, and conquering that empire; but the 
constitution of the state was neither altered nor wedkened by this revolution. 
The country of the conquerors ‘has become part of the conquered state, and the 
Manchu Tartars, now masters of China, have only submitted with sword in 
hand to the laws of the country, the throne of which they usurped. (92) _ 


In his Dictionnaire he wrote again: 


The Chinese constitution, is the only one which has caused its laws to be 
adopted by its conquerors, while we are still subject to the customs of the Burgun- 
dians, the Franks, and the Goths, by whom we were conquéred. (93) 


August 20, 1755, Voltaire’s tragedy L’Orphelin de la Chine was first staged in 
Paris. It was a tragedy inspired by P. De Premare’s translation of the Chinese drama 
Chao-shih-ku-érh. According to the story of this play, the conqueror Genghiz Khan 
finally submits to the moral force of a hushand who is a Confucian and a wife who 
personifies the natural devotion of maternity and feminine faithfulness. In Genghiz 
Khan’s own words in the drama: 


The conquered people govern their conquerors. Wisdom rules and presides over 
courage, and conquers force, which renders unto you its homage: I myself set 
the example, for your sovereign, sword in hand, surrenders to your laws. (94) 


Voltaire also wrote in his dedicatory letter that, “It is an imposing example of 
the natural superiority of reason and wisdom oyer blind and barbarous force.” (95) 
Thus Voltaire was to bestow upon the whole Chinese nation the highest honour of 
intellectual superiority which the philosophes of the 18th century were striving to as- 
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Sert. Strangely enough, this lofty concept of Chinese civilization had been spread in 
Europe by the Jesuits also. So we read the Mémoires concernant Uhistoite des 
Chinois, which, though published later, is also a’ work of compilation. 


Of all the forms of government which have been handed down to us from the 
ancients, there is none so perfect as the Chinese monarchy. Her antiquity bears 
Witness to this for, in spite of the overthrow of the empire, which was thrice 
conquered by the Tartars, her constitution found in itself the way to compensate 
this defeat; the conquerors discovered that nothing would be better than to 
adopt the laws of the conquered people. Changing masters in this way, China 
has never changed her government. (96) 


VI 


The English translator of the London Edition of Voltaire’s Dictionnaire phi- 
losophique made an interesting remark in one of his footnotes, saying that, “The object 
of Voltaire in thus exalting the Chinese is obvious. The panegyric is undoubtedly 
overcharged; but substantially, his inferences and applications are unanswerable.” (97) 
Certainly, Voltaire’s object is so obvious that it cannot be hidden from anyone who 
reads his high-flown language, his obvious partiality, and especially his praises of 
China put side by side with his accusations against the West. In this paper, we 
have tried to elucidate this object along two main lines, and to distinguish the China 
which he actually appreciated from that which he merely used as a’ ‘stick’ with 
which to beat his opponents. In one sense Professor John H. Randall of Columbia 
is also right when he said that, “A favorite method of destroying customs the ‘eigh- 
teenth century philosophes disliked was to put their criticism in the mouth of some 
wise Chinaman or some Noble Red Man.” (98) It was, as a matter of fact, not only 
the vogue among the philosophes to beat Europe’s old regime with ‘sticks’ of alien- 
pagan origin, but also to profess the belief that “human nature is always and every- 
where the same,” on which the wise Chinaman could be aligned with the Noble Red 
Man. 


But, since China of the eighteenth century was a living civilization, the role she 
assumed in the intellectual history of Europe ought to be different. She ought to 
be different from a Utopia since she was living, and from the Noble Red’ Man since 
she was an agelong established civilization. Within the limits of available source 
materials of the time, La Chine in Voltaire was not only a reality, but also a‘ sincerely 
and intellectually studied reality. 


La Chine of Voltaire has vanished since the middle of the ninetéenth century. 
Nowadays, the study of China in the Western world is divided into two mutually 
isolated fields. The one, which is called Sinology, studies China as a past civilization, 
whilst the other studies her as a present problem. Unfortunately, this dichotomy tends 
to lead one into a pitfall. Instead of these studies being applied to Chinese history 











as a continuum, an arbitrary break between the present and the past is often made, 
which renders a true understanding of this living civilization impossible to obtain and 
dims the significance of its contributions to the history of the world. 
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Book Reviews 





TIDES. FROM THE. WEST 


By Chiang Moulin, 150 x 210: cm., vi-ii-282: pp. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, U.S.A. 1947. Reprinted, China Culture Publishing 
Foundation, Taipei, China, 1947. 


This. is, in the author's own words, “a volume something like an autobiogra- 
phy, something like: reminiscences. or contemporary history,’ written by Dr. Chiang 
Monlin, a. celebrated educator whose life and career have been an inseparable part 
of modern China taking shape under the impact of Western: civilization. When 
the book was written some time during the later part of the Second World’ War, 
envisaging the coming victory, Dr. Chiang looked forward hopefully: “Chinese civi- 
lization........ has gradually shifted its course to meet the main currents of Western 
civilization, and in the next fifty years, while still retaining its own characteristics, it 
will flow in the common channels of the coming civilization of the world.” When it 
was recently. reprinted, after the disastrous years of Communist control of the main- 
land, the same hope was still held by him. In the “Introduction” added to the new 
version he wrote: 


There have been continuous adaptations and adjustments on the part of 
China to a changing world. The same spirit and same process have been mov- 
ing forward on this island bastion of Taiwan keeping up the morale of Free 
China. The author feels that the points of view raised in this volume need’ no 
major modifications even after the devastating changes imposed upon a peace 
and freedom loving people during some ten years of Communist control ‘of the 
<- mainland. On the contrary, our future lies in having a deeper faith in the stay- 
ing-power of China’s time-tested humanistic and liberal traits of Chinese cul’ 

ture. 


* » * * * 


The book is divided into seven parts: 

In the first part Dr. Chiang tells us the old village life into which he was 
born (1886); his early schooling in the time-honoured way of Chinese education; the 
moral. influences he got from his parents; and his further education in Shaoshing. 
Hangchow and Shanghai. The good old days are unforgettable. The society was stable 
= satished.. “Heaven. is. high above and the Emperor is far away.” In such a 

ety, people with their life ruled by moral bonds could live and work: by themselves; 
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and an old scholar like Uncle King, with no wrinkles on his forehead in his old age, 
was “an indication of peace, health, and contentment.” Yet the “tides from the West” 
were irresistible. Christian missionaries and manufactured goods penetrated step by 
step into every corner of the country. On one side, social disruption resulted from the 
penetration of manufactured goods caused a number of people being thrown out of 
economic gear. They turned bandit and began to banish peace from the peaceful 
village. And, on the other side, enlightened gentry began brooding over the new 
things and new ideas which the intruding tides forced on them. A vivid example 
is given by Dr. Chiang, illustrating how his father was inspired after his failure in 
building a steamboat without. steam: 


Even when it failed, however, Father never gave up the idea of making 
a further attempt until he was told the story of Watt and his boiling kettle. 
Then he began to see that there was something deeper than appeared in the 
thing itself. From that time on he was heart and soul for giving his boys a 
modern education which would someday enable them to learn the foreigners’ 
“tricks” in making wonderful things. 


This is an example of how China began to venture on the road to wester- 
nization. 


The Sino-Occidental School in Shaoshing and the Chekiang College in Hang- 
chow which Dr. Chiang attended successively after his early schooling were both of 
the type of modern school in the making, whose curriculum included foreign languages 
and science teaching. At these schools Dr. Chiang’s mental horizon rapidly widened. 
The students, dismayed at the encroachment of foreign powers upon China, and men- 
tally and emotionally aroused by the teachings of Mr. Lian Chichao and Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, were in a status of rebellion at that time. “The younger generation was 
changing, and it was a change from submission to rebellion,” a rebellion of the coming 
intelligentsia against the class of old literati. Two Western currents, eighteenth century 
cencepts of individual freedom and the nineteenth century industrial revolution, had 
encountered to undermine the stability of Chinese society: “freedom in the form 
of rebellion against established authority and industrial revolution in the form of im- 
ported pn which doomed the old trades to decay.” Dr. Chiang took and passed the 
imperial civil examination of 1903 and was awarded the First Degree, Hsiu-tsai ( $ 
# ). But he could see by this time that “the wind blew in the direction of westerniza- 
tion.” He longed for a better and more westernized school. The next year (1904) 
he left Hangchow for Shanghai and registered at Nanyang College, with a view to 
preparing himself for American universities. Four years later, in 1908, he crossed 
the Pacific Ocean and went to America, one of the headwaters out of which the tides 
were meanwhile washing against China. 








In the second part of the book Dr. Chiang describes his school life at California. 
and at Columbia. When China began to grope on the track of westernization, the first 
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movement was to receive Western civilization via Japan. After the first Sino-Japanese 
War of 1894 and, especially, after the Russo-Japanese War of 1904, China~began to 
adore the “westernized” island-kingdom which, within-a brief span-of ten years, had 
defeated two great old empires in the East. Many believed that the Western systems 
and institutions which had been assimilated by the Japanese and adapted to Japanese 
life were more suitable to Chinese conditions than purely foreign forms, There were 
others, however, who held that if China must introduce Western civilization for her 
rejuvenation, why should she not go direct to the West for it? Dr. Chiang was one 
of those “who believed in the direct route.” 


In his American years (1908-1917), Dr. Chiang finished his college education 
at the University of California (Berkeley) and took his Ph.D. degree from Columbia 
University (New York City). _Many Chinese students going to America in these early 
years made their first choice of study in agriculture, with a view to bettering the life of 
the largest number of their country; Dr. Chiang was one among those scholars. After 
one semester in the College of Agriculture, however, he suddenly hit upon the idea: 
“I am here to study how to raise animals and plants; why not study how to-raise men?” 
He transferred to the College of Social Science and graduated, in 1912, in educa- 
tion. He was thus launched on what was to become his life career in the coming 
decades, 


When he was still studying in Shanghai, Dr. Chiang had begun’ unconsciously 
“a comparative study of morals, or rules of conduct, of East and West.” In his American 
years, while more learned in Western thought and the Western method of scientific 
research, as was taught by pre-eminent professors like John Dewey of Columbia, he be- 
came more aware of the importance of knowing his own culture as an indispensable 
way leading to a better understanding of that of the West. In a paragraph he tells us: 


A Chinese student learns to understand Western civilization only in the 
light of what he knows of his own. The more he knows of his own culture, 
the better able he will be to understand that of the West. Thus arguing in my 

< mind, I felt that my midnight lucubrations on the Chinese classics, history, and 
philosophy in school in China were not labor lost. Only because of those 
studies was I now in a position to absorb and digest Western ideas. My work 
hereafter, 1 thought, is to find out what China lacks and take what she needs 
from the West. And in-course of time we will catch up with the West. 


From his learning in both ancient Chinese and Greek thought, he made out the 
fundamental difference of the latter from the former: “While the Confucian classics 
were richly tinged with moral sense, the Greek philosophers were permeated by all- 
piercing intellect” which has lain at the root of modern Western civilization. 





The Revolution of October 10, 1911, which overthrew the Manchu -Dynasty 
and gave birth to the Republic of China, broke out when Dr. Chiang was still-at Cali- 
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fornia. He had already. joined as an editorjal writer the Chinese Free Press, Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s revolutionary organ in San Francisco, early in 1909, and. made intimate ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Sun during the latter's sojourn in America. before the Revolution, 


* + * * > 


Returning home in 19¥7—-——we: are told in the third part of the book———— 
Dr. Chiang found that rapid changes had been wrought everywhere whilst he was 
abroad. “Change, like birth, gives pain, but oe the delivery the mother comies back 
to her normal state and feels happy with the newly born. Change that China Had 
once hated had come to stay, ever deepening a widening, until she was constantly 
om the onward march whither and for what purpose her teeming millions know 
not.” Asa matter of fact, farther away from the centers of commercial activity, the 
old life was less affected by westernization. It was by no means, however, that charigé 
was not felt in the depths of the village. In the words of one of his aunts, Dr. Chiang 
tells us how the old people were feeling about all the innovations occurring one after 
another before their eyes. 





The world was not’ the same as. before, she said: So many changes 
and so many new things had come’in. Women did not spin and weave any 
more because foreign cloth was much cheaper, and better too. They had not 
much to do now; some spent their time in quarrels with their neighbors and 
others devoted themselves to Buddha. The younger ones went to school. Girls 
made hair nets and crotchet napkins to be exported to America, There was 
good money in it, she said. The boys were sent as apprentices to factories and 
machine shops in Shanghai. They took to new trades and-made money. There 
was now. a dearth of farm hands in the village, but there were’ no more ban- 
dits. 


But something very bad she noticed in the girls and boys who had been 
in schools. They called the worship of gods a superstition......... They said 
girls had the same rights as boys.. The girls’ said they had the right to marry 
by their own choice, and to remarry after a divorce or the death of their hus- 
bands. The foot-binding of. old days was a cruel and inhuman practice, they 
said. Foreign pills were much better than Chinese herbs. They said there 
was no such thing as ghosts or transmigration of the soul. Nothing would be 
left after death but a heap of chemical compounds. They said the’ only’ immor- 
tality was to render services to the people and the country. 


While warlords came and went with civil wars on their tracks, which sapped 
the. strength of the new republic created by Dr. Sun” Yat-sen’s revolutionary’ efforts, 
devastating the country and paving the way for Japanese aggression, intellectual 
awakening was quickened in China in all directions and at an ever speedier tempo 
im the years immediately after the European War (1914-1918). These wete the times 
when liberalism and democracy were in vogue all over the world. Chinese youth was 
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imbued with the new ideas that came in torrents from postwar Europe and America, 
and began to think with the world. At this juncture Dr. Sun Yat-sen came to Shang- 
hai, working on his plans for the industrial development and psychological reconstruc- 
tion of China; while in the north, the National University of Peking under the ad- 
ministration of Dr. Tsai Yuan-pei had become a center of intellectual inspirations, 
whose rings of waves travelled farther and farther over the length and breadth of 
the country. Under the auspices of the University and the Kiangsu Education As- 
sociation, Dr. Chiang issued a monthly, The New Education, standing for the catise 
of developing individuality and attaining social progress. He tells us: 


Amid the revolutionary atmosphere of the intellectual world and my own 
inspiring contact with Dr. Sun, The New Education stood pedagogically for 
initiative, the needs of children, and much that John Dewey stands for in his 
Democracy and Education. As regards Chinese principles of education, it stood 
for Mencius’ ideas on human nature: that it is good. Hence education means 
a proper development of what there is in the child. As ‘a matter of fact, in 
its main current Chinese education had followed since Confucius the prin- 
ciple that human nature is all-good. The trouble was that as the centuries 
accumulated, what is good in human nature came to mean certain moral pre- 
cepts shrouded in age-worn tradition....... “Development of nature” may in 
fact come to mean mere conformity to traditional morals, and this is what 
happened in China. With the introduction into Chinese thought of Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, and later Dewey, the Mencian principles came into better 
perspective and shed a more living light. 


The National University under Dr. Tsai Yuan-pei led an intellectual life like 
that ef ancient China of the pre-Ching period or ancient Greece of the times of Socrates 
and Aristotle reenacted. “The spirit of knowledge for its own sake was encouraged. 
Scholars of -old conservative schools, new schools, and radical schools were all given 
an equal chance........ »Free inquiry into problems, of knowledge, culture, family, 
social relations, and political systems was found in classrooms, seminars, and social 
gatherings.” In this vigorous atmosphere of intellectual activity, the guiding lights were 
Mr. Chen Tu-hsiu, Dean of the College of Literature, and Dr. Hu Shih, professor of 
philosophy, besides Dr. Tsai himself. Dr. Tsai advocated esthetics as a substitute 
for religion, and free inquiry as a means of approach to truths. Mr. Chen advocated 
science and democracy as the twin weapons to modernize China. Meanwhile Dr. Hu 
worked for a literary revolution by which the language in common use by the people 
was to replace the classical language as a medium of thought and expression. Scholars 
of international fame such.as John Dewey and Bertrand Russell were invited to join 
the university as visiting professors. Dewey directed the young minds of China to the 
study of educational and social problems in accordance with the needs of the individual 
and society; while it was due to Russell that young minds began to get interested in 
principles of social reconstruction, which roused them against both religion and im- 









Mental and moral unrest was a natural development among the students at 
that time. Demonstrations and strikes came out in rapid succession. It was after the 
great May Fourth Demonstration (1919) when Dr. Chiang went to Peking to take 
charge of the university for the first time for Dr. Tsai; and when he was acting for 
the second time he witnessed with his own eyes the tragedy in which a great number 
of students in demonstration were shot by Tuan Chi-jui’s soldiers (1926). The uni- 
versity in those days was indeed a center of revolt. A fraction of its students under 
the leadership of one or two professors even became the earliest believers in Marxism 
in China. But, on the whole, the revolt was one against established authorities rooted 
in tradition, superstition, and anachronistic systems of both military feudalism and 
colonialism. ‘The May Fourth Demonstration, for instance, was from beginning to 
end a movement of national self-realization, internally against bureaucratic corruption, 
and externally against international power politics.. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, with his ever far- 
reaching foresight, looked attentively at all the movements in the university. In one 
of his letters he lauded these movements and told Dr. Chiang to “lead the three 
thousand disciples to help the cause of revolution.” 


Dr. Sun did not live to see his hopes come true, but only a few years 
later his successor, General Chiang Kai-shek, led the Nationalist army sweeping 
down from Canton to the Yangtze Valley, then to the Yellow River valley, and 
finally. to Peking, treading the path psychologically prepared for the new 
Nationalist victory by the revolutionary movements which had started in Peking 
and permeated the minds of all classes of people in the country. 


Dr. Chiang devotes the fourth and the sixth part of the book to the 
years which saw China’s unification under the Nationalist government and the 
Second Sino-Japanese War. Reform and reconstruction work proceeded on an unpre- 
cedented scale after the unification. From 1927, when the capital was established at 
Nanking, to 1937, when the Japanese army fired its first shots at the Marco Polo 
Bridge, only ten years were allowed to the Nationalist government to do its job. Yet 
within this brief span of time, the efficiency of official business was increased; a new 
code of civil law was drafted; education was reformed, the number of schools greatly 
increased, and new academic institutions established; government finance was put on 
a sounder basis and national currency standardized. City plans were drafted and car- 
ried out; and a program of agrarian reform was experimented with. Since communication 
was regarded as being the key to modernization and future development of the country, 
the Nationalist government put more emphasis in its reconstruction program on the 
building of roads and railways. Before the outbreak of the war, 7,300 kilometers of 
railway were constructed, in contrast to 8,300 kilometers during the last fifty years, 
more than 100,000 kilometers of highway were built, and 33,000 kilometers of new tele- 
graph lines were added to those already in existence. Of course, after war began, all 
the peaceful efforts had to yield to the emergencies of war. 


After several years in the south when he was in the government, taking charge 
of the administration of education, Dr. Chiang went back to Peking (Peiping). From 
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1930 to 1937, we saw him again at the helm of the National University. Under his 
endeavor, with the aid of preeminent scholars such as Dr, Hu Shih, Mr. V. K. Ting, 
and Mr. Fu Shih-nian, the whirl-pool of intellectual revolution was gradually trans- 
ferred into a center of learning. But, facing the impending Japanese aggression, this 
was by no means an auspicious time. The Japanese had failed in their first effort 
military interference at Tsinan (1928) to frustrate the unification of 
China. Surprised at the progress of modernization of China after unification, they 
made up the notorious Mukden Incident (1931) and occupied Manchuria by force. 
Dr. Chiang calls the procedure of Japan’s working on China, before and after the 
Mukden Incident, an act of strangulation: first sweet words, then political intrigue, 
then intimidation, again sweet words, and finally blitzkrieg. When they again 
“blitzed” at the Marco Polo Bridge in 1937, it was war: a war drawn out for eight 
long years, drawing the whole world into it, and as a result burning down the short- 
lived glory of the Mikado’s Empire in the fire of which she hereself was the first 
incendiary. [Naturally the students threw themselves into the torrents again. .'The 
university was suspected by the Japanese to be the center of the anti-Japanese move- 
ment; and, in fact, it was. The demonstration of December Sixteenth, 1935, which 
Dr. Chiang has not mentioned, was a great demonstration in both its scope and its 
significance next only to that of May Fourth, 1909. It came out at the moment when 
a separatist movement hatched by the Japanese began to take shape in the north. 
What is wonderful is that, upon this rough sea of Sino-Japanese conflict, the univer- 
sity proceeded smoothly in its academic work. In the history of the university these 
stormy years formed a golden age in learning. ‘ 








Then came the war and the great migration. The university migrated first to 
Changsha, then went farther inland to Kunming, together with two other universities, 
Tsing-hua and Nankai. And it was in Kunming that Dr. Chiang wrote this book. 
The migration of universities in the wartime is.a wonder in Chinese history. It 
shows the unabated national will to face distress and suffering, and to stand the struggle 
for life. Its moral and substantial influence was far and wide. Dr. Chiang points 
out in his book: ; 

< The migration of universities, combined with the removal of industries, 
both government and private, and of skilled laborers, engineers, experts, and 
managers, was indeed epoch-making, The presence of a large number of intel- 
lectuals in various localities in the interior will exercise a strong influence upon 
the mental outlook of people in those localities. 


In the postwar period ahead of us the development of China in regions 
far from the coast, hitherto inaccessible to Western influence, will have a better 
chance than ever before. 


The fourth and the seventh part of the book are set apart by Dr. Chiang for 
discussing some aspects of Chinese life and some characteristics of Chinese culture. 
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It is very inspiring for Dr. Chiang to interpret the process of China’s westernization, 
as well as the roots of Sino-Japanese conflict, in Ai ga aparece 
Making a comparison between China and Japan, Dr. Chiang points out: 


I admire Japan for her genius of exact aping 
was unable to do. 


something China 





She copied ‘Chinese civilization of the Tang era in her civilization. She 
copied England in building wp her army. She copied Germany in training 
her army. She copied America in developing her industry. She copied the 
nineteenth-century Western anachronism of building a colonial empire. a 
bit too late. She copied Germany's blitzkrieg by hitting at Pearl Harbor— 
a bit too far. 








Japan is a wonderful copy which is almost ‘as good as the original but falls short 
in reproducing the spirit behind it that is’ originality. The adopted Western 
civilization, therefore, has been but a superstructure of militarism and industrialism 
which made Japan a potent nation but did not touch the deeper life and thought of 
the people. While her structure is modern, her spirit and ideas are mediaeval. China, 
‘on the other hand, has a civilization of her own, which developed from its own sources 
and is of a vety high order. There is a great absorbing power ever in her possession, 
as history has witnessed, but not that of imitation. The process of reform in China, 
therefore, is inevitably slow and follows a zigzag way. “The Chinese only wanted to 
absorb foreign elements into their own system, to be enriched by them; theyy would 
not surrender their own system to an alien one.” When reforms were forced upon 
Som sey Cand snet Sema wa, Mae, Se Seen wile semae and perl 
Dr. Chiang says: 





China was comparatively slow in making reforms, but once she made up 
her mind to it she always tried to find their deeper meaning. In the course of 
the last hundred years, as we have seen, she began by making cannon balls, from 
which she was led to political reforms, thence to social reforms and to the in- 
troduction of ideas from the West. She wanted to strike at the core of every- 
thing. She penetrated deeper and deeper to the heart of Western civilization. 
She recast her old beliefs and constructed new ones until they became part and 
parcel of her life. She is a scholar, a moral philosopher, an artist. Her civi- 
lization and culture have grown out of her life and she could not be satisfied with 
Western ideas until they were thoroughly assimilated into that life. In contrast 
to Japan, therefore, China’s thought is modern but her social and industrial 
structure still lags behind. 


The process of westernization of China, Dr. Chien points out, has been made 
more difficult by the fact that the historical Chinese mind has been in the main moral 
and practical, while the modern Western mind with its roots in the Hellenic genius has 
been mainly intellectual and inquisitive. This discussion leads Dr. Chiang to touch 














other psychological problems such as the contrast between heart and head, between 
the aesthetical and the scientific mind, between soft-mindedness and tough-mindedness. 
The same problem, in the form of contrast between the Eastern and the Western 
mind, has also been discussed from time to time by a number of Western thinkers in 
recent decades. Some of them, like F. S.C. Northrop and Pitirim Sorokin, expected 
that one day a comprehensive system of truth might be developed to take the place 
of traditional Ptolemaic systems. This seems also to be what Dr. Chiang expects, 
In his book he says: 


In China, under the influence of modern science, there is growing up a 
new moral edifice stripped of superstition and false analogies to nature; tested 
through intellectual inquiry and supported by findings of social science based 
upon methods adapted from physical research to the investigation of society. 


Side by side with the new moral universe, a new intellectual edifice will 
be raised to house the achievements of the creative genius of young China. 
On the stem of the Confucian system of knowledge, which starts with the in- 
vestigation of things, or nature, and leads to human relationships, we shall graft 
the Western system of scientific knowledge, which starts with the same investiga- 
tion of things or nature but leads the other way round to their interrelation- 
ships. 


Another important point in Dr. Chiang’s interpretation is the difference he dis- 
cerned in Chinese culture between the Tang era and the later periods. Dr. Chiang 
says: 


The stoic ways of living which came into vogue with the philosophers of 
the Sung Dynasty bequeathed to China generations of dull Jacks who knew 
neither play nor the right sort of work. They killed art, and with art, life, 
ihiatens Compare with this life in the Tang Dynasty, when work and ‘play 
went hand in hand and a healthy civilization shone like the brilliant sun upon 
all its neighbor nations! Think of the Tang dances, music, sports, poetry, paint- 
ing, and calligraphy; and then of its great generals and their glorious armies. 
During the Tang period Chinese civilization reached its zenith, After the 
Tangs came declining days. In the time of the Northern Sung art persisted 
but the martial spirit waned, until finally the philosophers of the Southern Sungs 
with their asceticism and moral speculation killed the arts both of peace and of 


war. 


And he points out that Japan had been an offshoot of Chinese civilization, pure 
and simple, but it was an offshoot of the Tangs. Upon this foundation of Tang 
culture modern Japan made herself great by the absorption of Western science. 
Though one may doubt, as regards arts, literature, and social life, whether it is a fack 
that Chinese civilization has been steadily on the decline after the Tang era, yet it 
is certainly a fact that the record of military successes set down by the Tangs has never 
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been reached in the later periods. . It is worth doing a minute work by the historians 
to find out the true causes which have been responsible for the difference Dr. Chiang 


To Dr. Chiang, modernization and westernization are inseparable, if not identical, 
“since the process of modernization began in the West. and has gone forward without 
interruption.” So China cannot get one without getting the other. The main themes 
of westernization, as seen by Dr. Chiang are science and democracy: modern science 
with its application to means of production; and democracy in its’ organized form, with 
emphasis upon unification of the country. Both need ‘time, peace and security to be 
substantiated. Historically, China’s peace and security have often been disturbed by 
forces coming from, or through, Manchuria. After ‘the Tang éra; the Tartars, the 
Mongols, and the Manchus made inroads into the Great Wall. In the latest hundred 
years, first the Russians, then the Japanese, forced themselves into that part of China, 
and. the latter’s scheme to use it as a steppingstone to control of the whole country 
ultimately led to the Second World War which. brought devastation to —. corner of 
the world. 


“If history since the downfall of the Tangs has taught us anything, we 
may be reasonably sure that the Three Eastern Provinces will stilt be a trouble 
center for China and a cause of worry to the. world until China herself is strong 
and prosperous and the vast vacuum of Manchuria ‘is filled. 


When this volume was written, Manchuria was still under the occupation of 
the Japanese. Unfortunately, Dr. Chiang’s prediction has come true. When the Ja- 
panese. were driven out-of China after the war, Soviet Russia. again used that area and 
helped the Chinese Communists to control of the mainland of China. The, world is 


again on the brink of another disastrous war nowadays. 


* * * * » 


The book is vividly and sensibly written, with deep insight. It is the story of 
an elder sage told by himself: a sage.who has come through the. peaks and vales of a 
significant life coin¢iding with that of modern China. Every page of the book is 
glittering with his smiling humor, witty aphorisms, and interesting anecdotes. Some 
paragraphs are melancholically poetic, some picturesque, and on the whole the book is 
very inspiring. It is inspiring especially to one, like the-reviewer, who has personally 
basked in the rays of the Peking University and has come through the. tumultuous 
prewar years and the iit migration. 


Wang Teh-chao 
Normal University of Teiwan 














REVIEW OF THE “COLLECTION OF WRITINGS ON 
MODERN CHINESE HISTORY” 


By Prof. Hsiao Yi-shan. . First set of the “Collection of Writings on 
Chinese Modern History” consisting of ten volumes: . Jointly compiled by 
Prof. Pao Tsen-peng, Prof. Wu Hsiang-hsiang, Prof. L, Y. Lee. Pub- 
lished by Chen Chung Book Co., Taipei, Taiwan. Sole agents in Hong 
Kong; Chi Cheng Book Co., Hong Kong. 


The study of Chinese modern history has become a subject of the highest in- 
terest to the experts and students of Chinese problems in every country in’ the world. 
However, efforts in the pursuit of this subject have been obviously confronted with two 
great difficulties: 


1. There is no bibliography available of the pertinent books and data which 
have been published since the reigns of the Emperors Ch’ien Lung and Chia Ching of 
the Manchu (Ch’ing) Dynasty. In view of the vast increase in the amount of. his- 
torical source-material, contemporary researches in the field of modern Chinese history 
shave become extremely difficult in comparison with what was expressed by the past 
historians who complained that “it was hard to know where to start in the set of seven- 
teen annals,” 


2. It is only in the last thirty odd years that Chinese historians have made a 
relatively systematic arrangement and study of modern Chinese history by means of sci- 
entific methods, but no one has made any appraisal of their achievements yet, due to 
the Sino-Japanese War and present task of resisting Communism and Soviet Imperialism. 


In consideration of these two points, we extend our cordial welcome to the ap- 
pearance of Professors Pao, Wu and Lee’s “Collection of Writings on Modern Chinese 
History.” They have not only systematically brought toagether the achievements of con- 
temporary Chinese historians in this field, but have also offered their own valuable 
opinions concerning the, study of modern Chinese history and paved a new road for 
future studies at the same time. 


The titles of the ten volumes of the first set of this “Collection” are as follows: 


Historical Sources and’ Historiography 

The Interflow of Chinese and. Western Cultures 
The Early International Relations of China 

The Taiping Rebellion 

The Reform Movement 

The First Sino-Japanese War 

Westernization and Conservative Opposition 
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8. The Founding of the Chinese Republic 
9. The Second Sino-Japanese War 
10. Invasions by Imperial Russia 


Although each of these volumes contains only relevant essays written by Chinese 
scholars over the last thirty odd years yet the compilers’ outstanding views on this topic 
are evinced by their arrangement of the materials they selected. By putting the “His- 
torical Sources and Historiography’ as Volume No. 1, the compilers indicate that a 
knowledge of data and methods, though general in nature, are essential for those who 
desire to make a study of modern Chinese history. It is apparent that, by placing the 
“Interflow of Chinese and Western Cultures” as Volume No. 2, the three compilers 
deem the interchange of Chinese and Western cultures which took place in the late 
Ming and early Ching Dynasty as the turning-point in the history of China, i.e. the in- 
ception of the history of modern China. In the meantime, it is repeatedly stated in the 
introductions to the first, second and third volumes that their division of the modern 
era from the past was derived from a theoretical and realistic analysis and a considera- 
tion of advantages and disadvantages. They spare no efforts to ascertain, in detail, with 
four reasons and three appended explanations, how superficial and erroneous the pre- 
valent vulgar notion has been. In reality, the theory of dating the history of modern 
China from the Opium War was held by only a small number of persons who wanted 
to save themselves effort, but has won no approval or support from the majority of men 
of learning. In my essay “On Books and Sources of Modern History” published fifteen 
years ago (See the Statesmen Quarterly), I made the following statement: 


“It is inappropriate to mark only the last hundred years as the modern era in 
consideration of the long history of 4,500 years of China. If the influence of western 
culture is to be taken as the basis of calculation, then this influence actually commenced 
during the late Ming and early Ch’ing Dynasties. The division made in the past seemed 
really proper. There are also people who. believe that the history of modern China 
should be adaptable to the founding of the the modern country and the Opium War 
was nothing less than an alarm bell which aroused the Chinese nation to self-conscious- 
ness, Do they not know that the Chinese national revolution for the founding of a 
republic was initially brewed in the early years of the Ch’ing Dynasty? The imperialist: 
were but a new enemy of this revolution. A hundred years have quickly elapsed, but our 
Chinese national revolution has not attained its goal yet. How can we begin the history 
of modern China from the twentieth year of the reign of the Emperor Tao-Kuang of the 
Ch’ing Dynasty? This certainly calls for further discussion.” 


It is illogical in every respect to set the the Opium War as the commencing point 
of the era of moderri China; for western influence did not begin extending to the East 
until after the discovery of the Route to India. It was after the arrival of Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in China that the Oriental and Occidental cultures began to interflow. The 
imperialistic invasion of China first took place in the 16th Century with the Russians’ 
exploitation of Siberia; it was since the battles at Albazin and Nerchinsk that China 
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had begun hostilities and signed treaties with foreign countries, and even the so-called 
opening of five trade ports also took place in the early part of the Ch’ing Dynasty; 
foreigners were then allowed to trade at the four ports of Kwangtung, Fukien, Kiangsu 
and Chekiang provinces as well as at Kyakhta. At the conclusion of the Opium War, 
only Amoy was opened as an additional trade port. 


The Chinese national revolution in the last three hundred years was originally 
kindled by the Manchu seizure of mastery and the Russian invasion of the frontiers. 
How can we talk of the same historical change as two separate events? The concentration 
of political power, the integration of culture and scholastic learning, as well as the altera- 
tions im social and economical systems in the Ch’ing Dynasty were all new inventions in 
the history of China. In accordance with the principle of unity or continuity of history, 
we can-not set the 20th year of Tao Kuang as an axis in Chinese history, not to men- 
tion that the unequal treaties first arose from the war against the English and 
French allies and not from the Opium War. Thus, I believe that the view of the three 
compilers is undoubtedly correct. 


Today, the Chinese Communists still emphatically declare that the Opium War 
was the starting point of modern Chinese history. This is nothing but a Russian red 
herring to divert the world’s attention. The composers of this “Collection” set forth 
their correct and severe reasonings in accordance with theoretical principles and historical 
facts, and all fallacious conclusions based on political prejudice will doubtless quickly fall 
before these sound reasonings. This is the outstanding characteristic of this “Collection” 
and also its greatest contribution. 


In addition, the introductions to the ten volumes constitute another conspicuous 
characteristic of this “Collection.” The introduction to each volume contains a general 
account of the problems discussed therein as well as the compilers’ valuable opinions. 
Each introduction is of great value and should therefore be carefully perused. Besides, 
these introductions clearly reflect not only the compilers’ great efforts in collecting and 
selecting the materials, but also the pains they have taken in studying, analyzing and 

“combining them. 


It is generally known that stress should be placed on original sources in the 
study of history. Therefore, researchers in modern Chinese history should pay great 
attention to the achievements of contemporary historians in the arrangement and research 
of historical data, and especially to the results of study on certain problems. In the 
last three tumultuous decades in China and the whole world, political bias or senti- 
mental factors have unfortunately often affected research work in modern Chinese his- 
tory. Close precaution must be taken against such facts. There is neither partiality nor 
irrelevance in any respect to be found in this “Collection.” It is not only in the first 
volume that various historical sources are generally discussed, but either a list of pertinent 
historicaldata or an article regarding the identification of important historical materials 
is also included in all the other volumes, It :is very apparent that by doing this the 
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composers intend to remind us always to heed and assess historical data. For instance; 
Liao Feng-lin’s commentary on “China and Japan over the last sixty years” in the sixth 
volume and the examination of the “Ching Shan Diary” in the seventh volume .are very 
good examples for writers on historical subjects. In the fourth. volume, it is poirited 
out that Lo Erkang’s researches on Tseng Kuo-Fan and Li Hsio~Cheng have brought 
forth two conclusions in the last five years in extreme contrast. This obviously de- 
monstrates the infiltration of political bias into academic studies. 


In the volume entitled the “Early International Relations of China,” Chiang, 
Tao.and Hsia’s three different views and conclusions. on “Chi Shan and the Opium 
War” are included at the same time. This inclusion of opinions of various schools 
affords another enlightening example for authers in general and make this “Collection” 
more valuable than those books wherein only the view of one school is adopted. 


To sum up, the publication of this “Collection” through the compilers’ painstak- 
ing efforts, will undoubtedly save research-workers in modern Chinese history a lot ot 
effort and time in groping and examining. As, however, the history of modern China 
covers an enormous field, and there are too many data pertaining to this field, probably, 
these ten volumes will not be able to meet the general requirement, therefore, I hope 
the three compilers will- expedite the publication of the second set of this Collection in 
order that researchers in modern Chinese history may have sufficient reference material 
for their studies. 

Hsiao Yi-shan. 


COLLECTED ESSAYS OF CHANG YING-LING 


(pp. 585) Published. by China Series Publication Committee, Taipei, 
Taiwan, Free China, 1957. Price: NT$50.00: 


The early part of this year witnessed the long-heralded and well advertised pub- 
lication of the collected essays of a late prominent contemporary Chinese historian and 
thinker, in the person of Chang Yingling (7&4), who passed away fifteen years ago, 
but whose words and deeds are still fresh in the memories of those who have ever known 
him by personal acquaintance or through his works. These essays, totalling fifty-six in 
number, and amounting to oyer five hundred thousand words, were originally contributed 
by the author to various magazines and newspapers at different intervals of his. lifetime, 
and. have been carefully collected from all available sources by Mr. Leng Wei-liang to 
be put into the present book form. 


The subject matter of this book roughly falls into six groups. Of, the. fifty-six 
essays here presented, eighteen are reviews, four are prefaces and epilogues, thirteen deal 
with, textual criticism, nine with biographical literature, three with correspondence, and 
nine are articles based on free translation, The. reader will find in the front. of 
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this volume three useful addenda, which throw light on the life and works of the 
author; they are (1) A Short Biography of Chang Ying-ling, by Wang Huan-piao, (2) 
Chang Ying-lin’s Achievements in Historical Studies, by Dr. Chang Chi-yun, and (3) 
The Words and Deeds of Chang Yingling, by the present reviewer. 


The author, Chang Ying-ling, who hailed from Tung-kwan, Kwangtung province, 
was, by general recognition, a unique figure in modern Chinese history not only as a 
historian par excellence but also as a philosopher. He died at Tsungyi, Kweichow 
province, in the fall of 1942 at the early age of thirty seven. It is a tragic fact, univer- 
sally deplored by peoples of all times, that geniuses almost always die young. Our 
author was no exception. I was acquainted with him for period of over ten years, dating 
as far back as 1929, and was particularly intimate with him during the hectic days of, 
the Sino-Japanese War, when we remained together at Tsungyi. Shortly after his un-, 
timely death, I wrote an article in memory of him, under the title “The Philosophy of 
Chang Yingling,” published in the eighteenth issue of Thoughts and Our Times 
C S#RHARAH). After VJ-Day in 1945, upon my return to Hangchow, Chekiang 
province, I again composed an article in his his memory, bearing the title “The Words 
and Deeds of Chang Yingling,” which was contributed to a local vernacular newspaper, 
The Southeastern Daily, The latter article, as mentioned above, has been reproduced 
in the form of an addendum to the present volume. 


A deep sense of lament struck my heart, as I turned over the leaves of this vol- 
uminous book. Going through the insight-packed essays contained herein, the reader 
will join me in wondering at the surprising achievements the author made in history 
and philosophy within the brief span of his thirty-seven years of life. What still greater 
attainments might he have achieved in these fields, had he not died in the prime of his 
life and had lived to this day! 


However short his life was, his attainments in the field of history, to mention 
those alone, are scarcely surpassed by historians of our present day. Contemporary his- 
torians in this country might challenge him in point of talent, but none could rival him 
in respect to philosophical insight; and even if there were those who could equal him 
ist-sach insight, none have ever possessed his command .of literary expression. As his 
essays unmistakably indicate, the author combined in himself the superb qualities. of 
a historian, a philosopher, and an artist, which have earned him a peerless and unique 
position in his line in modern Chinese history. 


It is highly regrettable for us to note that although the majority of historians in 
this country today are able hands as regards textual criticism, they remain tyros in 
philosophy. As laymen in philosophy, they fail to gain access to the fountainhead of 
historical insight... What is still worse, some of these bookish scholars are completely 
lacking in insight, and prove to be poor transcribers of texts in dealing with textual 
criticism, as they are more often than not unskilled in logic and scientific method, which 
are indispensable instruments to the task, and the want of which is a sure source of errors. 
In the essay “A Critical Review of Ku Che-kang’s (#q@jm)) Discussion on Ancient 
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Chinese History” (pp. 297-311 Essays), the author candidly pointed out that Ku’s mis- 
takes in such discussions are fundamentally methodological in nature. The author him- 
self was strong in logic, of which merit his essay “On the Law of Identity” (pp. 224230) 


bears ample evidence. 


The popular and undue attention paid to textual criticism by our contemporary 
historians was deeply deplored by our author. It was his belief that textual criticism is 
merely a source of historical data, and by no means constitutes written history as a whole. 
In the production of written history, in addition to the acquisition of such data, there must 
be historical insight, which is, in plain lauguage, a philosophical comprehension of life and 
the universe. Only by well exercising this philosophical comprehension can a historian 
see through the underlying causes which bring about manifold chafiges in the course 
of history. Hence, a good writer of history must, to a greater or lesser extent, be versed 
in philosophy in order to cultivate his historical insight. To this purpose, the author 
had himself gone beyond the formal confines of his field to tread the path of philosophy. 
In this connection, he said: “The study of our national history is my chief concern, 
while that of philosophy and sociology, whose fields I have explored in recent years, is 
a preparatory task to the former. From philosophy | attempt to acquire a transcendent 
and broad view of life and the universe, as well as the conscious employment of a 
philosophical method; from sociology 1 strive to understand the principles and laws gov- 
erning human transactions.” (Letter to Chang Chi-yun, pp. 461-462) His attainments 
in philosophy are remarkable, as is well testified by his essay “Henri Bergson” (pp. 284- 
291). 


Furthermore, the author believed that, however, immensely vital the combination 
of logical training and philosophical insight might be to the writing of history it is still 
far from being sufficient to produce a good historian. A good historian, to be truly com- 
petent for his task, must not only be talented in philosophy and logic, but should also 
be endowed with an artistic ability. He maintained that history is not merely a science, 
but an art as well. For history must, he contended, express “a spiritual state which 
is infused with feeling, life, and a mystic color.” The ability to exercise this superb 
expression is that required of an artist or man of letters. The author was himself well 
versed in Chinese literature. His style of writing is graceful, precise, terse, and forceful. 
The reader will find it an unusually pleasant experience to read ever his essays which 
uniformly display an extraordinarily fine literary taste. 


The fifty-six essays gathered together in the present volume are of immense value 
to these who concern themselves with history and philosophy. To those who are more 
especially interested in history, 1 would particularly like to recommiend the essay “On 
the Past and Future of Historical Studies” (pp. 201-224), which, in my opinion, should 
be read through many times by college students majoring in history. To those interest- 
ed in philosophy, I would recommend the essays “Henri Bergson,” “Philosophy and 
Politics,” and “On Law of Identity” as especially worthy of their notice. In “Henr 
Bergson,” the author passed justified and pentfating criticism on the “formalism” that 
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was all the vogue in the philosophical circles of our country, in which he said: “In 
the past ten and more years, the champions in the philosophical circles of our country 
have, without exception, completely “gnored the sort of philosophy that grasps the true 
lifeblood of the empirical world!” Tl.s sagacious comment made by the author some 
fifteen years ago still holds good of the general trend followed even today by the philoso- 
phical circles in this country. The far-reaching and acute insight thus revealed in the 
above-quoted comment can be abundantly found in many other essays of the volume. 
In short, this is an invaluable book for students of history and philosophy of today and 
tomorrow, and the essays contained herein will.stand the test of time and go down in 
history as writings of the century. 
Hsieh Yu-wei 


CHINESE CULTURE’ AND CHRISTIANITY 


Selected Works of Paul K. T. Sih. China Culture Publishing 
Foundation. Taipei, Taiwan, China, 1957. 


For China to become democratic and Christian does not. break the continuity 
of the traditional Confucian-Taoist way of life professed these many centuries by the 
Chinese people. That is the essential message of this collection of articles and ad- 
dresses by Dr. Paul K. T. Sih. 


China wills to be a free and democratic country, living in its native cultural 
setting, with the high spiritual development that comes from the union of its own 
spiritual traditions with the religious and spiritual traditions of the West. This will 
daas been manifested since time immemorial in the Chinese determination to establish 
a humanist society, The people have not always known all that this involved. 
They knew nothing of democracy or of Christianity as we know these things today. 
Yet it is entirely clear to us that the full development of this original Chinese heritage 
would one day demand -a democratic and Christian China. 


To say “Confucian-Taoist Humanism” is to say “Democracy and Christianity” 
as its eventual perfection. ‘Christianity indeed comes down from heaven, but it comes 
into a world prepared by such humanist traditions the world over, and as the perfection 
to which these traditions aspire. Out of this meeting of Christianity and Humanism 
comes ‘democracy. Thus we begin with-Humanism, which is of earth; perfect it by 
Christianity, which is of heaven; then in the new Christian-Humanist order we e- 
cognize the spiritual importance of the individual and democratic governments are born. 
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About these three terms and their relations the thought of Dr. Sih revolves. He 
holds that each is essential for the new China, that each aids, sustains and perfects the 
others, that in the absence of one the others are weakened. 


Each is involved in the present struggle for the Soul of China. Confucianism 
is opposed by Communism. Christianity by Atheism, Democracy by totalitarian tyranny. 
The conflict is no mere political’ tension, no mere economic debate. It is a titanic 
struggle for the Soul of China. 


The Contirient is now conquered externally by military might. We must say, 
however, that the Chinese Soul, both of captive China and Free China, has not been 
conquered. It was néver more Confucian, more Christian, or more Democratic. For 
the Chinese have made the Confucian-Christian-Democratic choice of resistance, and it 
becomes increasingly evident that the present tyranny has reached its limit. It is 
itself imprisoned. For it cannot enter the freedom of the spiritual. There the 
Chinese people are free with an inalienable freedom. We do not know what the 
future will bring in the external order, but we can say that spiritual freedom in the 
Confucian-Christian-Democratic tradition is increasing rather than waning. The Soul 
of China was never more free or more vigorous. - 


These remarks concern China itself in its inner or domestic policy. Now if we 
look at China in its foreign relations we find that it has found its main support in 
the United States, a country that is also “Confucian” in its adherence to natural law, 
Christian in religion, and Democratic in political structure. It is a country that also 
happens to possess sufficient military and economic might to combat successfully the 
onslaught of Moscow-Peiping forces~- against the Free World, This American—Free 
China axis is compounded of all these elements, religious, cultural and political, as 
well as military and economic, plus a sizeable amount of ‘mutual sympathy and that 
human attachment to each other that is designated by the beautiful name of Friend- 
ship. 


A part of Dr. Sih’s work is concerned with the inner life of China and its need 
for spiritual completion in Christianity. - Hardly less important, however, is his work 
in bringing to yeti China’s relations’ with the West, particularly with che United 
States. 


There is no need to idealize the China~American - Alliance. It is and > always 
has been a defective human affair, subject to a thousand tensions, misunderstandings 
and disappointments, due mainly to the quest for self-advantage rather than the com- 
mon welfare. Each has, on occasion, been made the scapegoat. for the faults. of the 
other. 

However, while granting all this, we cannot hast marvel at the mutual fidelity 
manifested, on both sides of this alliance in both past. and present.’ This fidelity has 
meant.that the United States must break its. traditional unity. of action with , Great 
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Britain. It has meant’ unwearied. opposition:to the mounting :pressures in the United 
Nations. for admission of Red China, and this in the face of ‘severe criticism from 
her own finest friends, as well as from all sections of the world. It has meant military 
and technical and financial aid, or, in brief, an aid. program that embraces hii 
sphere of social life. 


This is all most admirable. . But we must recognize the limited sphere of 
official and governmental activity and the need for non-official relations between -our 
two countries. Neither. the United States government nor the Chinese: governmelit 
can command human ‘friendship and understanding on abiding spiritual. foundations 
and on such foundations the alliance must rest if it is to survive destruction and accom- 
plish the tasks assigned it by Divine Providence. This ‘must be the work of indivi- 
duals and of spiritual forces of non-political, non-official nature. : Here is where ‘men 
stich as Dr. Sih become indispensable. Often the fate of nations and the destinies of 


the world depend more upon such men than upon rulers and legislatures, diplomats 
and financiers. 


If we look back over the past we find that a constant succession of ‘capable 

Chinese representatives, official and unofficial, have been in America. At the present 
time we choose for special mention Dr. T. F. Tsiang, the’ Chinese’ represéntative to the 
United Nations. He has’ often appeared the most human, most ~Christian,; ‘most 
courageous spokesman of the Free World. America has also’ received such capable 
ambassodors as Wellington Koo and Hollington K. Tong. ~Ariong the ‘scholars, Jectur- 
ers and writers there have been men such as Dr. Hu Shik atid Dr. ‘Lin: Yutang ‘who 
are both well known to the American public. Dr. Yang Lien-sheng has done splendid 
work in higher studies at Harvard. Wing-tsit Chan and Dr. Y. P. Mei have also 
made important contributions, along with a long list of other professional scholars in 
America. Recently two Chinese scientists, Drs.;T. D. Lee of Columbia University 
and C. N. Yang of the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton University made one 
of the most astounding discoveries of the century in modern Physics when they dis- 
covered that the law of parity was not a universal law of’ nature. 
“~All of these men have lived and worked among Americans and have established 
a profound association of .mind and heart between the two peoples. However there are 
two other Chinese scholars and writers in America whose work is of singular importance, 
Dr. John Wu and Dr. Paul Sih. These two men offer a spiritual contact with America 
which the others cannot offer, a spiritual contact which is of great significance at this 
time. They have professional training in law and economics. But their _ primary: .in- 
terests are more in the religious and'cultural orders. Because both are Catholic they 
have special appeal to the thirty-five million Catholics..in- America. who have been 
among the strongest supporters of Free China.in recent decades: These two: continue 
the..work of Dom Lou Tseng-tsiang-in Belgium at an earlier period and the present 
work of Father Francis Huang, the- Oratorian Priest; who is now an important _ 
in; the intellectual life of: Paris. 
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We can hardly do better-in describing this present collections of writings of 
Dr. Paul Sih than by saying that it is a worthy addition to the published works that 
have come from him and from Dr. Wu in the past. We have autobiographies of 
each of these man and several other important works of Dr. Wu, particularly The 
Interior Carmel and Fountain of Justice. 


We mention all these names and all these other books in this review of Dr. 
Sih’s latest book because it is.a help to know that it is a part of a greater collection of 
Chinese writings in English. Also because it is another addition to an entire series 
of spiritual writings that should be recognized and appreciated for their true value. 


Dr. Sih talks plainly, yet affectionately, to both Chinese and Americans. We 
feel that his words and his writings are a communication from the heart. There is a 
spiritual dimension in his thought that we miss in the words of so many others. 
Americans and Dr. Sih speak to each other as men speak who have total confidence in 
each other and who welcome differences and discussion in order to understand better 
the truth of things and to be guided more perfectly in making judgements of the past 
and plans for the future. 


What makes this possible is their common acceptance of Christianity as some- 
thing that is from neither East or West, but has come down to us as the common gift 
of Heaven to all mankind. Here we are one as we are one when we look up at the 
same heaven and admire the same stars at night, and as in the day we are one in the 
light and warmth of the same sun. “ ”* 


Thomas Berry. 


DICTIONARY OF TERMS AND EXPRESSIONS 
IN THE SAN MIN CHU I 


(Compiled by Chin Ping-au, Li Hsiung and Kou Tan-hai. Publish- 
ed by the Chung Hua Book Series Committee) 


The Dictionary of Terms and Expressions in the San Min Chu I (Three Prin- 
ciples of the People) is a part of the “Encyclopedia of the Republic of China” which 
the Chung Hua Book Series Committee ( #3 4H) plans to publish. To the 
modern Chinese people, the San Min Chu I form the spiritual heritage on which China 
is founded and constitutes the major subject material of Chinese civic education. Ac- 
cording to Article 1 of the Chinese Constitution promulgated in 1948, ‘The Republic of 
China, founded on the San Min Chu I, shall be a democratic republic of the people.’ 
It is stated in the preamble of the Constitution that ‘the National Assembly. of - the 
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Republic of China, by virtue of the mandate received from the whole body of citizens, 
in accordance with the teachings bequeathed by Dr. Sun Yat-sen in founding the Re- 
public of China ... do hereby establish this Constitution....’ In view of the fact 
that the San Min Chu I form the focal point of the teachings bequeathed by Dr. Sun, 
the compilation of this dictionary for the purpose of enabling the readers to understand 
thoroughly the meaning of the terms and expressions used in the San Min Chu I through 
well selected explanations and illustrations, therefore, meets a timely need in. Free 
China today. 


Dr. Sun formulated his thoughts on the San Min Chu I when he founded in 1905 
the revolutionary society called T’unmg Meng Hui. Since then many world crises in- 
cluding two world wars have taken place. Consequently, what Dr. Sun said at one time 
must be interpreted and evaluated in the light of changes heretofore non-existent. For 
example, when he lectured on the Principle of Nationalism, he referred to Lenin as a 
friend of the Chinese people and made complimentary remarks about Lenin and 
Soviet Russia, for Lenin, irrespective of his motives, proposed abolition of the unequal 
treaties between China and Czarist Russia at a time when the other Powers disapproved 
of the nationalist movement which was gaining momentum in China. It was then 
that the Chinese intellectuals expressed friendliness towards Lenin. It tafinot be 
considered unfitting for Dr. Sun to accord due praise to him. 


According to Dr. Sun, ‘Principles. never change but policies require constant re- 
vision, and the San Min Chu I embody the principle of government of the people, by 
the people and for the people as stated by President Lincoln.’ This is a truth never to be 
changed. But whether a country is fricndly or hostile is determined by national interest 
and how that country treats us. In his talks on the Principle of Nationalism, Dr. Sun 
advocated the policy of alignment with Russia and admitting the Chinese Communists 
into his Nationalist Party, for at that time Russia had no power whatsover to commit 
aggression upon other countries, there were no perceivable signs of totalitarianism, and 
Stalin had not yet obtained the might of a dictator to carry out his imperialistic ambi- 
tions. Prior to his death on March 12, 1925, Dr. Sun had neither forseen the unfortunate 
results of such a policy nor dreamed that thirty years later the Russian-trained Commu- 
mists would occupy the Chinese mainland, thereby creating a great menace to mankind. 
We all remember that when he was pursuing the policy of alignment with Russia and 
admitting the Communists into his party, he repeatedly declared that the Russian system 
was not applicable in China. Dr. Sun again pointed out, while speaking on the 
Principle of Livelihood, that Karl Marx’ Communist ideology of materialism, surplus value, 
class struggle and his predictions on economic affairs are far from being practical, and 
took painstaking efforts to refute all those erroneous conceptions. We firmly believe 
that, with the blessing of Dr. Sun, Free China's cause in combating Communism .and 
fighting against Soviet Rusia will ultimately succeed. 


This Dictionary is so systematically arranged that it can be consulted with great 
ease. Each and every one of the terms and and expressions is given its historical back- 
ground. For instance, concerning the question of the relationship between Soviet 
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Russia and the Chinese°Communist Party, it not only’ quotes fully from what Dr.\Sun 
taught at various times together with their’ historical backgrounds but also cites relevant 
quotations from other documents, especially from works and speeches of President Chiang, 
successor to Dr. Sun, the founder of the Chinese Kuo Min Tang (Nationalist Party). 
In. the life experiences of these two great leaders we can trace the clues to and relations 
among all the major events which occurred in China during the past sixty years. In 
-case there are different opinions about one particular issue, conclusions are drawn.on the 
basis of the established principles of the San Min Chu I and the authoritative views of 
President Chiang. 


Dictionaries in general are books of reference. Though they are not fields. for 
any special study, they are. indispensable tools in learning. Modern sciences have widen- 
“ed the scope of academic studies so there is a growing demand for reference books. : The 
need is keen in Free China and this dictionary isa timely contribution. This book has 
a well arranged index and contains much information on China’s social, political, eco- 
nomic and industrial progress during the past sixty years and their international signi- 
ficance. It, therefore; offers valuable references to students of social sciences, and 
constitutes a summary of China’s history in the past six decades, 


The San Min Chu I cover many branches of social science. This book is com- 
piled to provide interpretations and explanations for terms and expressions in the San Min 
Chu.I so it serves only a limited purpose. It is regrettable that in. preparing ‘this dic- 
tionary very few foreign authors and references ate consulted. But it is hoped that-this 
ig but the first step towards publication of the complete works of the Encyclopedia of 
the Republic of China with a view to elevating Free China’s scholastic status. 


S. S. Lo- 


SYMPOSIUM ON CHINESE AND TURKISH CULTURES 


Symposium on Chinese and Turkish Cultures, written by Chow Hung 
Tao & others, is Vol. No. V in the Citizens’ Library of Fundamental © 
Knowledge; published by China Culture Publishing’ Founda:ion in Oet. 
57 (1st Edition); each copy $14.00 New Taiwan Currency. ie Obey 


Very few essays inten Turkey have been seen in the past several years, not 
to say writings on specific subjects. Therefore, it may be said that the appearance of 
a collection such as this has long been looked forward to and there is truly a gteat 
need for it. 


In perusal of this Sjuigeatpie, I came to have some » opinions, 5, which I would 
ilike to offer to both ‘the authors and the’ readers. for’ further discussions. | = | 
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The first thing that attracted my attention was Appendix No. 1, the “Biblio 
graphy of Chinese Writings on Turkey” prepared by the National Central Library. 
Of course, this is a great contribution to those who are devoted to the study of Turkish 
problems or the history of the relations between China ‘and Turkey.~ But although 
Article three of the Directions to the Readers clearly states: “Experts, both ‘Chinese 
and foreign, differ in their opinions concerning the concept that the Turko-Tartars ( $ 
JK) were the ancestors. of Turkey and so far no unanimous conclusion has been 
reached, therefore, none of. the records of the Turks in the orthodox history of China 
were catalogued in this bibliography.”, yet most authors in this Symposium. maintain 
in their articles that Turko-Tartars were the ancestors of Turkey. For instance, ‘the 
first sentence of Article No. 1, the ‘General Account of the Relations between China 
and Turkey's written jointly by Chow Hung ‘Tao and Hsu Tso Shan, commences: 
‘The tribe of the Turko-Tartars in Chinese history wére the forefathers of the nation 
of present Turkey;’in the third paragraph of Article No. 2, Chang Ting Hsio’s 
‘Turanianism of Today and in the Past’, it is stated: ‘Henceforth, because of the 
gradual expansion. of the power of the Chin and Han Dynasties, the Turko-Tartars— 
the Turki tribe also moved westward day by day.’ (Page 32); in the first paragraph 
of Article 4, Liu Ke Shu’s ‘The Revolutionary Spirit of the Chinese and Turkish 
Peoples as Seen in Modern History’, it is described:. “The,'Turkic people were called 
Turko-Tartars in the records of Chinese history.’ (Page 434); and the entire: history of 
the Turko-Tartars is taken as a part of the history of Turkey in the last article, Fu 
Lo Cheng’s ‘The Position and Influence of the Turko-Tartats in Chinese History.’ 


Since the National Central Library did not catalog any of the records of the 
Turko-Tartars from’ the orthodox history of China, I recommend a separate biblio- 
graphical list of recent writings concerned with the Turko-Turtars be compiled. There 
are collected in this bibliography altogether 217 ‘essays and books dating from’ 1906 
to 1957, but not one including the two characters "T’u Chiteh’ ( 38: JR) ‘was* selected. 
As a matter of fact, there is a considerable number of writings accomplished ‘in_ the 
last fifty odd years concerning the T’u Chaeh. They are not records in the orthodox 
history .of China, but why were they not listed? 


< 


Speaking of this, there is another thing I would-like to point- out: © At. the 
beginning, I was also invited to be one of the contributors to this Symposium. One 
of the reasons why I hesitated to start to write was that’ I did not know if. the chief 
editor was of the opinion that the Turko-Turtars were the ancestors of Turkey; another 
reason was that it is extremely difficult at’ present to obtain ‘reference books in ‘Taiwan. 
Thus, I believe ‘that if this bibliography had been printed before each of the writets 
for this Symposium began his article, it would have been of great assistance. Even if 
some of the essays or books could not be found, at least quite a number of them could 
be obtained: Recently, Dr. Chang, Chi-yun has again’ proposed to compile two collec- 
tions of writings, respectively on ‘China and Spain’ and on ‘China and Iraq’. Should 


the Natiorial Central Library plan to-make any bibliography im this respect, I sincerely 
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hope that it can be completed, mimeographed and distributed to the writers for reference 
before they begin their articles. In addition, it seems to me that Pao Tsun Peng’s 
“Account of European Customs and Traditions” published by the Cheng Chung Book 
Co., should have been listed in this bibliography, as the first two chapters relate to 
Turkey. 


The second thing that came into my mind after perusal of this Symposium is 
that it might better be entitled “Symposium on the Relations between China and 
Turkey” instead of “Symposium on Chinese and Turkish Cultures”. In future, if 
any such Symposia are published with the word ‘culture or cultural’ as a must in 
the title, it is suggested that a few more essays on cultural topics be selected. 


This Symposium can really furnish the Chinese people with general knowledge 
about Turkey, for it contains general descriptions of the origin of the tribe of Turko- 
Turtars, its westward movement, its contribution to eastern and western cultures, its 
rise and fall in power, its revival, the Russian oppression and invasion of Turkey, the 
similarity of the state fortunes of China and Turkey, the relations between China and 
Turkey in the recent years, etc. 


Listed below for the original writers’ reference are some points in their articles, 
which might need some correction: 


1. In the 4th column of page 12: “The book ‘Chu Fan Chih (Account of all 
Barbarian Tribes)’ was written in the first year of Pao Ching under the reign of 
Emperor Li Chung of the Southern Sung Dynasty (1225), based on P. Pelliot’s 
proof.” As a matter of record, the preface written by Chau Ju Kua himself to his 
“Chu Fan Chih” was dated the first year of Pao Ching. This preface was already in 
existence when Hsu Sung ( #4) copied the original book from the Yung Lo Ta 
Tien ( KX). Later, because the manuscript fell into the hands of Miu Chuan 
Sun ( #23% ), therefore, this preface was also brought into the Miu’s Yi Feng Hall 
€ # @. & Miu’s Library) as Book No. 3 in his collection of books, Thus, it is not 
necessary to quote Pelliot’s proof. 


2. In the 11th column on page 86: ‘Then, the Russian Empress Catherine J, 
being cruel and malicious by nature, began using evil measures; she bribed an Italian 
Missionary the Frenchman P. Dominique Parrenin ( @ $ |), Mongolian Kohr and 
Ma, Chi, the President of the Censorate of the Manchu Court, and finally succeeded, 
at the Conference of Trade and Demarcation held at Kyakhta in 1727, in bringing 
under her occupation approximately one hundred thousand kilometers of our territory, 
which included L.. Baikal, the delta area of Selenga R. and part of the area of 
Ulianhai.” 


P. Parrenin was a Frenchman, born in Grand-Russey, If he was French, then 
he was not an Italian; if he was an Italian, he could not be a Frenchman. It ap 
pears that something was wrong in the wording “an Italian Missionary, the Frenchman 
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Parrenin.” As for the mention of “bribed”, it should have necessarily been supported 
by .some proof. 


3. It is a gratifying phenomenon that many Symposia like this have been pub- 
lished in the recent years. However, it was possible that some writers in these.collec- 
tions were a little careless in their writing due to the limited ‘time ‘allowed to them. 
For instances, in the 4th column on page 128, under the atticle ‘The Brief Account 
of the Russian Invasion of the Middle East, the word ($4) in the expression ‘pick 
out the beard’ is believed to be carelessly used for the word (|). Inthe 5th aid 6th 
columns on the same page, it is written ‘To look back to the middle of ‘the 13th 
Century, the Yuan Dynasty (Mongols) conquered Russia; the Mongols believed only 
in Lamaism and did no preaching, so that the Russians opportunities of coming in- 
to contact with the Catholic civilization.’ In accordance with the view held by general 
historians, Russia began to accept Catholicism in 973 A.D. when King Wladimirus was 
baptized. The Orthodox Church ‘was established in 1054 and ‘shortly after its estab- 
lishment, the Russians changed to follow the Orthedox Church, thetefore, the Russians 
did not have to wait until ‘the middle of the 13th Century’ ‘to have opportunities of 
coming into contact with the Catholic civilization’ no matter whether it indiéated the 
Roman Catholic Church or the Orthodox Church. On the contrary, Russia had 
long been under the power of the Orthodox Church by this ‘time. 


Maurus Fang Hao 
(Review translated by Francis P. Y. Yén) 


* * * * * 


CHINA YEARBOOK OF EDUCATION 1957 Align 


Compiled by Chinese Ministry of Education. By Cheng Chung Book C , 
Taipei, Taiwan, China. Price NT$165.00. Reviewed by Professor Sun Pan-cheng, Head 
of the Dept. Social Education, Taiwan Normal University. 


This yearbook, containing 15 parts, gives a comprehensive and detailed destrip- 
tign of educational development in Free China during 1947-1956. As the conttibators 
of each part of this book are leading officials in their respective fields, and all the iiidte- 
tials of this book are drawn from official documents, this book is cettdinly a reliable 
history of education in Free China. Unquestionably it will be of great use to educators 
and students of education. 


This book is divided into fifteen parts. Part I serves as an’ introduction to this 
yearbook by sketching some of the basic influences and educational policies which det- 
ermine the character of education in China during this period: It is worthy of note that 
emphasis is thrown upon the development among the citizens of national characteristics, 
democratic spirit, civic virtues, good health, scientific knowledge, and vocational com- 
petence. Chinese educators intend to bring humanisn and the idea of the universal 
brotherhood of man into the minds of children and youth. 
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Part II, which will be of special interest to school administrators, describes in 
detail the school system, and administration, control, and finance thereof in 
Free China. From Part III to Part VIII, a full description of the practices of primary 
education, secondary education, higher education, teachers education, and vocational 
education in China has been given. As may be seen from these parts, there is a re- 
markable progress in these areas during recent years. For instance, while there were 
in 1945 850,097 children attending primary school, forming 80.01% of all the children 
of school age, the enrollment has increased in 1956 to 1,336,024 which constitutes 93.82% 
of all the children of school age. It seems to be the efforts of the Chinese government 
to provide free public education through which every one may have an -equal 
opportunity for education. All children of school age are required to receive free funda- 
mental education, which is compulsory in nature, for a period of six years. It is expected 
that the compulsory education will be prolonged for a period of nine years in the near 
future, if conditions permit. Up to the present time, not only are all school children 
exempted from fees but are also provided with textbooks by the government. The 
total number of textbooks printed and made available to the students in the fall of 1954 
was 3,522,000 copies. 

In the field of secondary education, increased attention is being paid to com- 
munity school education and life adjustment education in the light of new 
educational policies. The purpose of community school education is to make the school 
a dynamic centre for the promotion of social welfare, and to make full use of social re- 
sources for the development of school programs. In 1952, there were only two pilot 
community schools in Chu-tung and Tung-shih where unemployment, poor sanitation, 
and lack of educational opportunities for adults were pressing problems. As a result, 
the schools introduced practical courses in carpentry, typewriting, and home economics 
to aid graduates obtain employment. In one school (Chu-tung), the local cement plant 
assisted in operating a practical course in the factory and guaranteed employment to 
those enrolled. Attacks on health problems were begun in the school and extended to 
the community. In the second school (Tung-shih), the science teacher worked with 
the students in a 4H Club program conducted in cooperation with farmers. Both school 
and community derived great benefit from this project. In 1955, there were more than 
twelve pilot community schools in Taiwan. It was proposed by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion that there should be at least two pilot community schools at primary and secondary 


level in each county. 


Parts IX to XIII deal with international cultural relations, adult education, Over- 
seas Chinese education, physical and health education, and youth services. In Part XIII, 
there is an interesting account of the efforts being made to assist those youths who es- 
caped from being killed by the Reds to go to school or obtain employment in Taiwan 
under the auspices of the Chinese Government. Part XIV is concerned mainly with 
educational statistics. These figures give us a vivid picture of school education in Free 
China at all levels. 

As this book is designed and prepared with great care, it proves to be of great 
help to those who are interested in learning the development and trends of education 


in Free China within recent years. 
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Appendixes 


Summary of Achievements of Research in Chinese 


Culture during Recent Years’ 
By Chang Chi-yun 


The new Hsien-T’ang Hall ( §&%4z¢ ) which is being erected in memory of the 
late Mr. Lin Hsien-t’'ang ( #4 §* ) has almost been completed, and the official opening 
ceremony will take place on 25th October, “Recovery Day.” 


Mr. Lin Hsien-t’ang, an accomplished scholar and well-known industrialist 
was born in the city of Wu-feng ($#) in Taichung ($*) District during 
the Japanese occupation of Taiwan. He founded schools, published newspapers, and 
served the community in many ways, the whole time — in every way to promote 


the national spirit and always confident that the future must bring the liberation of Tai- 
wan from Japanese rule. The fact that this national spirit was preserved intact and 
vigorous despite over fifty years of Japanese occupation is due to the unceasing endeavours 
of many patriots, among whom Mr. Lin Hsien-t’ang held a leading position. Afier the 
Liberation, he became Councillor of the First Taiwan Provincial Council Assembly, 
Director of the Taiwan Provincial Historical Museum and Chairman of the Cultural 
Association, as well as Chairman of the Chang Hua Commercial Bank ( #4 # 
$2.47). After Mr. Lin’s death, his friends organized a scholarship foundation, to which 
the sum of NT$1,000,000 was contributed for the purpose of building the Hsien- 
t’ang Hall to be subsequently presented to the Ministry of Education as accomoda- 
tion for the Chinese Cultural Research Institute. 


When I first came to Taiwan in the summer of 1949, I published an article en- 
titled An Outline History of Taiwan in which I wrote, “so long as the culture of a nation 
is not dead, it is always possible to effect the revival of that nation.” Notwithstanding the 
attempts made in recent years by the Russian Communists to undermine the traditional 
culture of our nation, our island holds countless scholars who are striving for a Chinese 
cultural and literary renaissance, so that “the new tides which are foaming along the 
Eastern Seas may wash out the great shame to which our country has been subjected.” 
Now, after ten years of hardship and toil the date for the recovery of the mainland is 
drawing near at last. 


Today, I should like to give you a summary report on the achievements made 
over recent years in Chinese cultural rescarch. I am going to divide these achievements 
into six categories as follows: 


1) Large-scale collection and classification of Chinese characters 





* An address delivered at the Chinese Cultural Research Institute on October 7, 1957. 
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Mr. Yang Chia-lo (4%), who isnow Editor-in-Chief of the Chung Hua En- 
cyclopaedia ( Pp & 4 4# 3) sponsored by the Ministry of Education, has laboured cease- 
lessly since 1927 on the compilation and editing of this monumental work, the materials 
for which he succeeded with great difficulty and ee: in preserving intact through- 


out the long and arduous years of war and rebellion. This year, he was officially com- 
missioned by our Ministry, and engaged further specialists to participate in the work of 
compiling this great thesaurus, which is now officially named the Gavan Hua Encyclo 
paedia. It is estimated that the completed encyclopaedia will embrace 50,000 individual 
characters and 900,000 compounds and phrases totalling over one million entries. Many 
reference books have been consulted and each entry has been carefully defined, an- 
notated, and furnished with references and, in many cases, illustrations. The whole 
projected work will be in forty volumes averaging 1,200 pages each, of which the first 
volume is expected to be published to be published by the end of the year. This 
huge dictionary, when complete, will provide an exhaustive work of reference on every 
field of Chinese culture. 


Mr. Lee Chin-chai ( 4434) is engaged in a scientific investigation of the origins 
and structure of the Chinese language. Ie began this work 16 years ago and was com- 
missioned by the Ministry of Education in 1954 to continue it under official sponsorship. 
It is expected that the results of Mr. Lee’s researches will be published in a year or 
so in the form of a book entitled Chéng Ming (£4), the text of which will exceed 
one million words. 


2) Large-scale collection and classification of Chinese literature 


Literature which has been handed down through the centuries is of everlasting 
value as it embodies the essence of a nation’s spirit. The Ministry of Education has 
now commissioned Mr. Kao Ming (,% 4%) to engage a group of experts and scholars 
for the task of collecting and classifying material of the nature. ese corpora are 
being published by the China Series Publishing Committee ( P #### H ). under 
various titles such as the Chung Hua Collection of Poetry. The work on the Chung Hua 
Collection of Essays has now been completed and will furnish eight large volumes which 
are classified as follows: 


a) PreCh’in (% #&). b.) The Former and Later Han Dynasties and the 
Epoch of the Three Kingdoms ( #28). c) The Western and Eastern Tsin Dynas- 
ties and the Epoch of Division between North and South (-§ 4b $A). d) The Sui 
and T’ang Dynasties and the Epoch of the Five Dynasties ( BAA). e) The Sung 
Dynasty ( *%). £) The Kiao, Kin, and Yuan Dynasties (34%). g) The Ming Dynasty 
(#9). h) The Ch’ing Dynasty (7). The essays which have been included in this 
corpus have been edited in strict accordance with the original texts and are provided with 
cross-references, corrigenda and notes giving details of the original editions of the books 
in order to allow of further comparisons and revision if necessary. These books are 
furnished with additional punctuation and divided into paragraphs in order to assist the 
reader. A short biography of each author is appended. The Collection of Essays of the 
Sui, T’ang and the Five Dynasties has now published and included in the Chung 
Hua Series. Literature is a bridge connecting the past to the present, so that work of 
this kind is of the greatest use in the promotion of Chinese language education. Chang 
Shih-chai (fff) has said, “If those who classify works do their duty to the utmost, 
those whose duty it is to collect those works can select the best without any subsequent 


regrets.” 
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When the Chung Hua Series Foundation( Pp ###LH)of the Ministry of 
Education. was established, it was planned that 100 ancient classies as well as 50 modern 
classics should be published. It is aimed that these books shall be well chosen, well com- 
piled and well published, so that they may be popular with the reading public. ‘Those an- 
cient classics which are in the process of being prepared for publication, are the Historical 
Records (Shih Chi) with modern annotations (%324*2%.) by Lao Kan and others (43> $f 
in 4 big volumes, Tzu Chih T'ang Chien with modern annotations (# ii 424>iz%) by 
Lee Tsung-t'ang (449 19]) and others in 16 big volumes and many others which are well 
vuhenheialk divided into paragraphs, and furnished with pictures as well as annotations 
written in simple literary i in order to assist young students to understand the texts. 
The first volume of the Tzu Chih T’ung Chien with modern annotations was published 
in June 1956. One of the modern classics which have been published by the Founda- 
tion, is the Complete Works of Lee Yi-chih( 3-4%4t4>#-), written by the late authority 
on Hydrology. ‘This book is in 4 volumes. 


4) The compilation of symposia on Chinese culture 


Chinese culture is not only the glorious heritage of its people, it should also be 
studied, developed and exploried by scientific methods and in contemporary language 
so that we can carry out the teachings of the ancients and also hand down this glorious 
heritage to posterity. Because of this aim, J have advocated the compilation of Symposia 
on Chinese culture, and since this project has received assistance and encouragement by 
scholars, from 1954 onwards, 25 symposia have been successively published by the China 
Culture Publishing Foundation CTPLCw EEL AT > and have been included 
in the Citizens’ Library of Fundamental Knowledge Series. (BR, AAR * 
These symposia are the result of a long period of combined effort in research on the part 
of Chinese scholars; a further 25 symposia are in the process of being compiled and pub- 
lished. 


5) The rearrangement and photolithographing of historical art treasures 


The treasures of Chinese art throughout history furnish a symbol of our national 
characteristics, and occupy a special place in the field of world art. Peiping was the an- 
cient capital during the Yim (%,), Ming (#8) and Ch’ing (34) Dynasties, and the 
specimens of calligraphy and painting together with the antiques preserved in the Old 
Palace (a&%) in Peiping are among the most precious examples of human culture. 
Now, this great treasure-house, after careful protection by our government, has been re- 
moved to Wu-Feng ( $#) in Taichung District (4). A summary catalogue of the 
over 231,900 items preserved in the National Palace Museum is scheduled for publica- 
tion, of which the bose part is already available under the title of A Catalogue of the 
Calligraphy and Painting in the National Pelace Museun ( 3 'S & $4 ) in three large 
volumes. It was published in April 1956, and contains detailed information on famous 
calligraphers and painters throughout history. A part of their work can be seen in the 
Art of China (+ #& %4%¢ Hi) published in six volumes by the Ministry. Unfortunately 
the prints in the above series have been reproduced in monochrome only and it has now 
been decided to select the best prints from this work and have them printed in colour. 
Catalogues of Bronzes and porcelain are in the process of compilation along lines similar 
to the Catalogue of the Calligraphy and Painting in the National Palace Mivneien. The 
exhibition room of the National Palace Museum at Taichung ( BX dk 'S 144%) has 





* A complete list of the symposia published so far is included in the appendix to the 
present issue of CHINESE CULTURE. 
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now been officially opened to the public, and in Taipei there is a National Historical 
Museum ( 8) x 2 &1%44%) in Nan Hai Road, in which are preserved treasures form- 
erly kept by the Kai Feng Museum ( BA 3$494%4¢ ) in Honan Province. From the articles 
dating from the Yin (jg) and Shang ( #j) Vynasties which have been excavated in 
Honan, we can obtain a glimpse into the tormer magnificance of ancient China thre 
throusand years ago. Educational films are to be made of these treasures. In brief, 
Taipei and Taichung have now become the research centre for Chinese art for all art lo 
vers of the world, and possibilities for future development in these centres is unlimited. 


6) The rearrangement and cataloguing of ancient and modern books 


The National Central Library ( @ & P06) %4E), as the principal organization 
for the assistance of research work, was othcially reopened to the public in ‘laiwan, i. 
March 1956. The library, under the directorship of Dr. Chiang Fu-ts’ung ( #408), 
has compiled and published catalogues, and organized projects for the international ex- 
change of books, the results of which have been very favourable and highly regarded 
by scholars of international standing. The catalogue of these books has been published 
in August 1957, embracing a total of 120,000 copies of first editions, dating back to the 
Sung Dynasty, and including books from Korea, Japan and Vietnam as well as original 
manuscripts and transcripts by famous people. The Library has also compiled a Joint 
Catalogue of Books of the Sung and Yuan Dynasties officially kept by the Taiwan Gov- 
ernment (£98 2s K AABSF| HD which has been published in 1955. There are also 
more than five thousand volumes of the Regional-geography of all districts, cities and 
provinces of China kept officially by various cule and educational organizations, and the 
National Central Library is now compiling for publication a Joint Catalogue of Regional- 
geographical Records officially kept in Taiwan (.4- # 2. i, 7 %% WH. F HD based on the 
above-mentioned books. Our government has always paid special attention to the waiieg and 
compiling of sateanameiied records and the quantity of books written in this field is 
greater than those listed in the Szu K’u Ch’déan Shu (9 2). We fervently hope 
that the Associations of Fellow Provincials ( (4 $8 ¢ ) of all towns and provinces can find 
means to photolithograph these books, as it is easier to achieve a task when there are 
more Anat engaged in it. These materials will prove to be valuable for the future 
rehabilitation of the mainland. The Chung Hua Series Foundation ( P #& # FH RB 
of the Ministry of Education has already published the Kinmen Chih ( 4 4, %)—the 
Regional Geography of Kinmen—and Szu Ming Shan Chih ( v9 8 Jy % )—the Regional- 
eography of the Szu Ming Mountain). The catalogues recently published by the 
National Central Library, included the Catalogue of Chinese Translations of European 
Books of the past hundred years ( LG F RH FH # A 4R ) the Catalogue of Biogra- 
wane of Eminent People throughout Histcry ( BR 2% A i BAR) and the Cata- 
ogue of Chinese Classics published in Taiwan ( Hk wmAFEAD, etc. The 
latter is the summary catalogue of ancient classics photolithographed by various publish- 
ers in recent years, of which the Jen-shou Edition of the Twenty Five Histories ( 4-# 
A-—+ ZX +) is especially well printed and set out. The cataloguing work of the 
National Central Library has bearing on relations between. China and other nations. 
In the case of Korea, for instance, the Library has compiled a Catalogue of Chinese 
Books dealing with Korea ( Bl W #> 3 B ik B 4% ), Catalogues of Korean Books 
published in China ( BF) 47 3 BH ik ASR +D, as well as the Joint Catalogue of 
Korean Books officially kept in Taiwan ( &# AK SH RAMS B 4) which arc 
all very valuable. 


Ever since the government came to Taiwan, construction work of all kinds has 
been progressing steadily. The quantity of books "Se is a test of the citizens’ cul- 
tural standard. According to the estimate of the National Central Library. there have 
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been altogether more than 12,000 books pui lished in Free China since 1949, which if 
compared to the total population, gives a percentage greater than that of many other na- 
tions, second only to that of Japan, but surpassing that of the United States. When 
the International Book Exhibition was held in Chicago in May 1957, the National Cen- 
tral Library selected 2,280 volumes from among 10,000 books newly published by over 
100 publishers, and sent them to Chicago for exhibition, for which purpose, a Cata- 
logue of Books published in the Republic of China in both the English and Chinese langu- 
ages was compiled. As our publications were greater in quantity than those of many 
other countries which took part in the exhibition, we left a very. profound impression. 
In August of this year, the International Orientalists Conference was held in Munich, 
and in September of the same year, the International Sinologists Conference was held at 
Marburg in Germany. On this occasion the National Central Library also sent books 
for a similar exhibition, which were highly regarded by sinologists from other nations 
who thus gained a further understanding of the reconstruction work undertaken in our 
country at present. 


The International Orientalists Conference and the International Sinologists Con. 
ference are great meeting grounds for the scholars of the world who are engaged in re- 
search in Chinese culture. This Ministry, for the purpose of promoting international 
cultural cooperation, has established a Chinese Cultural Resmi Institute, the address 
of which is at Hsien T’ang Hall, Nan Hai Road, Taipei, Taiwan: The main work of 
this Institute is at present devoted to the editing of the English-language quarterly 
magazine, Chinese Culture, the first issue of which was published in July 1957. We 
hope that this will be a medium for international cultural exchange. Visiting scholars 
from other lands can also use the Institute as a centre for establishing contacts, and ob- 
taining information, as well as a centre for discussion by paaserrenns. eo) Since the 
publication of the first issue of Chinesr Culture, many sinologists have been paying 
special attention to it. 


The new influence of our academic circles, and the new tendency of sinological 
research of other nations, are very similar in essence. In brief, we can summarize it in 
four points: 


1. Analysis and synthesis should be equally important, and be complementary to each 


other. 


2. More attention has now been paid to the study of contemporary history and modern 
culture than in the past. 


3. In study, one should strive to understand the theory and apply it practically, and 
although theoretical research is very valuable, the solution of practical problems is even 
more important. 


4. We must — new works, exchange new ideas, discover new problems, conduct 
research into these problems, and strive for the promotion of international cooperation. 


In brief, the origin and source of Chinese culture derives from the principle of 
4 3 FF 5&4 BF KF , which is: to practise moral culture oneself, to rule the family 
well, then to govern a nation and to tranquilize the whole world. The recovery of the 
Chinese phen date the reconstruction of China, the building up of the peaceful founda- 
sion of Asia and the world, is the greatest wish of scholars of our generation. 





Bibliography On Chinese Culture’ 


(The China Culture Publishing Foundation has published, up to the end of Sep- 
tember, 1957, four series in the CITIZEN'S LIBRARY OF FUNDAMENTAL KNOW- 
LEDGE, containing 100 volumes each, and has the fifth series in preparation. The 25 
symposiums on Chinese culture, comprised in the series, total 56 volumes and contain 


721 articles representing the work 412 authors) 


Series No. 
IIE-IV 


Ill 


IV 


li 


Authors 


Yu Yu-jen ( F#4) 
& others 


Chang Chi-yun ( #4 3t24) 
& others 


Chen Ta-chi ( RAH) 
& others 


Chien Mu ( 4 # ) 
& others 


Chien Mu ( #& # ) 
& others 


Chang Chi-yun ( Hwy) 
& others 


Title 

SYMPOSIUM IN COMMEMORATION OF 
THE NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY OF DR. 
SUN YAT-SEN’S BIRTHDAY, ( @&7+ 
a9 SIX) 3 vols. Comprising 68 articles. 
Oct. 1955. 


SYMPOSIUM ON CHINESE CULTURE, 
( PR xtmH# ) 2 vols. comprising 26 articls. 
Dec. 1954. 

SYMPOSIUM ON CONFUCIANISM, ( 4L# 
i) 2 vols. comprising 26 articles. July 1957. 
SYMPOSIUM ON THE HISTORY OF CHI- 


NESE ACADEMIC STUDIES, ( pR##x 
i #-) 4 vols. comprising 70 articles. Oct. 1956. 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE HISTORY OF CHI- 
NESE PHILOSOPHY, ( ¥ B #4 # 7+ 
2 vols. comprising 18 articles. Sept. 1957. 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE HISTORY OF CHI- 
NESE POLITICAL THOUGHT AND POLI- 
TICAL SYSTEM, (7 Hx ES BRHRK 
#4 ) 3 vols. comprising 31 articles. Nov. 1954. 


Shih Chang-ju ( 44¢40) CHINESE HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, 


&. others 





( ¥ BE X32) 3 vols. comprising 15 articles. 
July 1954. 


* This bibliography has been arranged and translated by Mr. Eugene H. C. Wang, 


Chief of Department of the Government Information Office 
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IV 


Ill 


ll 


Il 


iV 


iu 


Hil 


Il 


lil 


Tsang Chia ( € # ) 
& others 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE HISTORY OF CHI- 


NESE BUDDHISM, ( ? @@pacRihte ) 3 
vols. comprising 28 articles. May 1956. 


Yu Chuen-tsu (¢ & #%{) SYMPOSIUM ON THE HISTORY OF CHI- 


& others 


NESE FINE ARTS, ( 7m X4@X 4k ) 3 


. vols. comprising 22 articles. Nov. 1955. 


Chang Chi-yun ( #& 324) 


& others 


Hwang Chen-ming 
CHEB) 
& others 


Lin Hsuen-sheng 
CR ) 


& others 


Wang Ta-jen (2&4) 
& others 


Lin Hsung-hsiang 
C AKAR FD 


& others 


Hwang Chao-chin 
CPF) 


& others 


* Yang Hsi-fu ( 445.4% > 


& others 
Chang Chi-yun ( £3.24) 


& others 


Chou Hsu-hsa ( #% 4k) 
& others 


Lee Hsi-mou (#2) 
& others 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE HISTORY OF CHI- 
NESE MILITARY OPERATIONS, ( 7 aR 
XH ) 2 vols. comprising 19 articles. June 
1954, 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE HISTORY OF CHI- 
NESE FOREIGN RELATIONS, ( # @ sx 
Rie#® } 2 vols. comprising 28 articles. Sept. 
1957. 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE CULTURE OF CHI- 
NESE BORDER REGIONS, ( i$ #€ X 10244) 
3 vols. comprising 21 articles. Dec. 1953. 


SYMPOSIUM ON CHINESE NORTH-EAST- 
ERN PROVINCES, ( #34 Hw ) 2 vols. 
comprising 38 articles. May 1957. 


SYMPOSIUM ON TAIWANESE CULTURE, 


(£3 XH ) 3 vols. comprising 31 articles. 
Aug. 1954. 


THE NATIONAL REVOLUTIONARY 
MOVEMENT AND TAIWAN. (¢ & Ki 
$ 92-4 ) comprising 10 articles. Sept. 1955. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY OF TAIWAN. ( £¥ 
(4%) Contains 8 articles. Aug. 1954. 


GREAT MEN IN CHINESE HISTORY, 
( BX ba BAKA ) 2 vols. comprising 40 
articles. Nov. 1953. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF FAMOUS OVERSEAS 
CHINESE, ( #4 % A4# ) | vol. comprising 20 
articles. Sept.- 1955. 


GENERAL REPORT ON THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF SCIENCE STUDIES IN MO- 


DERN CHINA, ( PY # RBA FG) 3 vols. 
comprising 47 articles. Mar. 1955. 
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Ill 


iil 


Il 


Il 


IV 


IV 





Wu Cheng-sheng GENERAL ‘REPORT ON MODERN CHI- 
(KRHA) NESE EDUCATION, ( P#R MRA) 2 
& others vols. comprising 17 articles. Sept. 1955. 

Chang Chi-yun ( #&3t24) GENERAL REPORT ON UNIVERSITIES 
& others AND COLLEGES IN MODERN CHINA, 


( P#RAAFH D 2 vols. comprising 52 
articles. Nov. 1954. 


Liu Pai-min ( #/@#j) SYMPOSIUM ON CHINESE AND JAPAN- 


& others ESE CULTURES, ( #4 x4ti#@#) 2 vols. 
comprising 18 articles. April 1955. 


Tung Tso-ping ( #1 H ) SYMPOSIUM ON CHINESE AND KOREAN 
& others CULTURES, ( Ps x40i@H ) 2 vols. com- 
prising 28 articles. Nov. 1955. 


Ko Ting-I ( 9%) SYMPOSIUM ON CHINESE AND VIET- 
& others NAMESE CULTURES, ( Paix seis) 2 
vols. comprising 19 articles. April 1956. 


Liu Wen-tao ( #jx %) SYMPOSIUM ON CHINESE AND ITALIAN 


& others CULTURES. (~?Ax4ti@) Contains 18 
articles. Sept. 1956. 


The articles contained in the above symposiums are listed as follows: 


PHILOSOPHY 


(The following 13 articles are contained in Vol. 1 of the Symposium on Confucianism) 


Chen, Ta-chi: The Five Central Ideas in Confucius’ Doctrines 


Wu, Kang: 


Confucius’ Philosophical Thought 


Liu, Wen-tao: New Development of Confucian Thought 

Yang, Liang-kung: The Golden Mean as Expounded by Confucius and Aristotle 
Teng, Kung-hsuan: The Role that Confucianism plays in the World 

Yang, Yu-chuen: The Period during which Confucian Political Thought Developed 


Lo,. Kuang: Confucius’ Theoretical System 

Hsueh, Kuang-chien: Confucianism and Cultural Exchange 

Lou, Yu-chun: The Role that Confucianism Plays Today 

Lo, Hsiang-lin: The “Way” as expounded in The Analects of Confucius 
Chao, Ya-po: Confucian Humanism 

Tsin, Hsiao-I: An Interpretation of the “Unity of Loyalty and Reciprocity” 


Tien, Chun-chin: To be a Man and To be an Official in Terms of Confucianism 
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(The following 13 articles are contained in Vol. Il of the Symposium on Confucianism) 


Tung, Tso-ping: An Examination into the Birth-date of Confucius 

Chen, Chao-hsiung: The Attitude of Confucius ‘ 
Sou, Hsueh-lin: Confucius as related in the Wei Shu of the Han Dynasty 
Chu, Wan-li: Testimony to the Holy Places at Chueh Li 

Liu, Hsi-wu: Hlumanity as expounded by Confucius 

Yang, Shu-fan: The Way To Govern as Advocated by Confucius 

Tseng, Fan-kang: The Political Thought of Confucius and Modern Politics 
Tsui, Tsai-yang: The Spirit of Anti-Materialism in Confucianism 

Liu, Pei-min: The Principles of Action in The Book of Changes 

Chen, Pan: A Study of the Ch’un Ch’iu Ku Liang Chuan 


Kao, Hung-chin: An Examination into the Saying “Seeing the Face It Rises” 


Chen, Ku-ting: How the Japanese have Esteemed Confucius since the Meiji 
Reform ; 
Ku, Teng-ju: How Confucianism was studied by the Chinese Students in 


America at an Earlier Stage 


(The following 16 articles are contained in Vol. I of the Symposium 
on the History of Chinese Academic Studies) 


Chien, Mu: Chou Kung and Chinese Culture 

Liu, Wen-tao: The Confucianist Theoretical System and National Revival 

Lo, Hsiang-lin: The Theoretical System in The Analects of Confucius 

P’an, Tsung-kuei: Confucius’ Theory on Filial Piety 

Mao, Tse-sui: An Interpretation of the Saying “One Unity Pervading All Things” 
Kao, Min: The Study Case about Tsu Hsa 

Chen, Ta-ch’i: A Study of Mencius’ Theory on Righteousness and Wealth 


Hsueh, Kuang-chien: Mencius’ Conception of the Course of Nature 

Tien, Chun-chin: Benevolence and “Heaven's Decree” in the Theories of Confucius 
and Mencius 

Chang, Yuan-fu: The True Face, of the “Six Classics” 


tIwang, Chien-chung: Development of Metaphysics and its Influence during the. 
Period of Wei and Chin 


Wu, Kang: An Account of Shiao Kang-chieh’s Studies 

Huang, Chao-chin: A Survey of Chow Lien-Ch’i’s Learning 

Tai, Chun-yun: An Account of Chang Huen-ch’u’s Studies 

Liu, Chea: School Rules and Local Regulations in the Sun .Dynasty 


Chang, Chi-yun: The Study Spirit of the Four Classes in the Sung Dynasty 
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(The following 25 articles are contained in Vol. II of the 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Academic Studies) 


Chiang, Men-lin: 
Lee, Sou-yung: 
Wang, Te-pu: 


Tu, Wei-yun: 
Sheng, Cheng: 
Chen, Ku-ting: 
Liu, Hsi-wu: 
Chen, Chi-tien: 


Liu, Pei-min: 


Tsui, Tsai-yang: 
Shih, Yu-chung: 
Ku, Teng-ju: 
Hwang, Che: 
Chang, Wei-han: 


Hsing, Kuang-tsu: 


Tung, Tso-pin: 
Shih, Tsang-ju: 


Tsui, Chuei-yen: 
Chen, P’an: 


Yu, Yu-jen: 
Wang, Yun-wu: 


Chang, Ching-chien: 


Tseng, Yo-lung: 
Tsin, Shiao-I: 


Teng, Kung-hsuen: 


Origin of Wang Yang-ming’s Theory and its Influence 
Essence of Wang Yang-ming’s Theory 
Essence of the Philosophy of Action, as Viewed from Wang Yang- 
ming’s Theory of Appealing to Conscience 

Wan Chi-yeh’s Historiography 

Shen Kuang-wen’s Family Tuition and his Masters 

Life of Lee Erh-chu and his Works 

The Theory of Yen Hsi-tsai 

The Position of Tseng Kuo-fan in the Chinese History of Academic 
Studies 


The Term “Jen Chi” (person) as expounded in the Book of 
Changes 


The Interpretation of “Good and Evil” of our Predecessors 
The Order of Mind and the Cosmos 

Literature during the Period of Ts’in 

Hsing Chia-hsuan: A General and Man of Letters 

Evolution of Poetical Literature in the Ch’ing Dynasty 

Some Features of Chinese Literary Criticism 

Some Scientific Evidence for the Question of “San Cheng” in 
Chinese History 


What the Excavation of Yin Dynasty Ruins contributes to 
Ancient Chinese Culture 


An Outline of Textual Criticism of Ancient Books 


A Study of the Memoranda used in the Pre-Tsin Periorl and the 
Han Dynasty 


The Importance of Typical Running Hand 

An Examination into the Chinese Doctor Degree 

The Place and Features of the Chinese Civil Service 

A Simplified Explanation of the Education for Great Talents 


Implications of the Unity of Heaven and Man, and the Unity of 
Mind and Material 


The Impact and Blending of Chinese Main Thoughts 


(The following 12 articles are contained in Vol. {II of the 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Academic Studies) 


Chang, Mo-chuen: 


To Bring the Chinese Culture to Light and to Revive the Nation 
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Shao, I-san: 
Yen, Chia-kan: 
Liu, Ke-hsu: 


Chang, Chin-chen: 
Yang, Yu-chun: 
Hsieh, Kuan-sheng: 
Lei, Fa-tsang: 
Wang, Chung-hui: 
Shih, Shang-kuan: 
Ku, Feng-hsiang: 


Yuan, I-cheng: 


(The following 17 articles are contained in Vol. IV of the 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Academic Studies) 


Jen, Tso-hsuan: 
Chang, Tao-fan: 
Chen, Chai-min: 
Shen, Chung-han: 


Lin, Hung-hsuen: 
Teng Chia-yen: 
Wu, Ching-hsiung: 
Fang, Hao: 
Chiang, Fu-chung: 


Lin, Hsuen-sheng: 


Chang, Ting-hsu: 
Lin, Hsiung-hsiang: 
Hwang, Hsun-chin: 
Liu, Lien-keh: 
Chen, Yi-lin: 


Lao, Kan: 


Yao, Tsung-wu: 
































Revival of the Chinese National Culture 
The Fundamental Spirit in Chinese History and Culture 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Scientific Thought and the Great Change of 
Chinese Knowledge in Statesmanship 


The Blending of Confucianism with Legalism 

A Historic Account of the Composition of the Chinese Code of Laws 
A Review of Ancient Chinese Books on the Criminal Code 
Notabilia on the Personnel System practised in the T’ang Dynasty 
Theory and Practice of the Quintuple Power Constitution 

The Guilding Principle of Law and Chinese Jurisprudence 


Government by Law as Interpreted in the Three Principles of the 
People 


The Spirit of Governing by Law in Ancient China 


Theory of the Legalists and the Three Principles of the People 
Evolution of the Chinese Legislative Body 
Strategics in Ancient China 


A General Account of the Academic Studies in Agriculture in 
Modern China 


Development of the Railroad Service in China 

The Lofty Ideals of President Chiang Kai-shek 

President Chiang and the Chinese Translation of the Bible 
Some Notes Concerning Translation of the Bible 
Catholicism in Ancient Chinese Books 


The Nanyang Aboringinal Tribes and the Ancient Southern 


Chinese (Termed Pai Yueh in ancient times) 
Cultural Development in Kweichow 


Origin and Development of Academic Studies in Taiwan 
Taiwanese Students of Topography since 1945 
A Study of the Removal of the Mongolian Tribe Urianghai 


Development of Sino-Vietnamese Relations towards the End of the 
Ching Dynasty 

An Analysis of the Patterns of the Wall Paintings in the Caves of 
a Thousand Buddhas 


Chronology of Chiu Chu-chi in the Yuan Dynasty 
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(The following 10 articles are contained in Vol. I of the 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Philosophy) 


Chien, Mu: 


Fang, Chio-hui: 
Wang, Han-sheng: 
Hwang, Tsang-chien: 
Teng, Kung-hsuan: 


Lao, Kan: 


Wu, Kang: 
Tsui, Tsai-yang: 
Tai, Chun-yun: 
Hsieh, Yu-wei: 


Cosmology as found in The Book of Changes and The Book of 
Rites 

The Theoretical System and Practice of Confucianism 

The Religious Thought of Mo-tse (Micius) 

The Philosophy of Mencius 


The Changes in Confucian Philosophy since the Death of 
Confucius 


Discrepant Versions of Confucians and Legalists as seen from the 
Essay on Salt and Iron 


An Account of the Theory of Wang Yang-ming 

A Review of the Term Yen Chi (Thorough Study) 

An Explanation of the Word Chin (Respect or Esteem) 
Intuition and Chinese Philosophy 


(The following 8 articles are contained in Vol. II of the 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Philosophy) 


Chien, Mu: 
Fang, Chio-hui: 
Huang, Chien-chung: 


Chang, Chi-chun: 
Yen, Lin-feng: 
Fang, Chio-hui: 
Yen, Lin-feng: 


Pa, Hu-tien: 


Cosmology of Lao Tsu and Chuang Tsu 
A General Review of Lao Tsu 


An Explanatory Survey of the “Way” and “Arts” expounded by 
Laotsu 


The Central Idea of Laotsu 
A New Biography of Laotsu 
Historic Cases concerning Laotsu 


The Teaching of the Theory of Laotsu in the Period Prior to the 
Life of Wang Pi 
The Buddhist San Kuan and Chuang Tsu 


RELIGION 


(The following 8 articles are contained in Vol. I of the 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Buddhism) ' 


Lee, Shih-chieh: 
Wu, Chung-hsing: 
Tung, Chu: 

Yin, Hsun: 


Essence of the Mahayana Philosophy of Buddhism in China 
An Introduction to the Eight Sects of Mahayana Buddhism 
Characteristics of Chinese Buddhism 

Relationship between Chinese and Indian Buddhism 
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Wu, Ching-tsai: 
Yen, Keng-wang: 


Chu, Chin-tsu: 
Nien, Sheng: 








Indian Culture and Chinese Buddhism 


The Interchange of Buddhist Culture between Korea and China 
during the T’ang and Sung Dynasties 


Five Vehicles of Buddhist Doctrine and Chinese Culture 
A Study of the Doctrine of Buddhism and Chinese Thought 


(The following 12 articles are contained in Vol. II of the 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Buddhism) 


Nan, Ting: 
Sun, Chen-hsin: 
Tao, Ann: 

Yen, Pei: 


Mo, Ju: 

Lee, Hsao-peng: 
Tsang, Chia: 
Pai, Sheng: 
Nan, Huai-chin: 
Pa, Hu-tien: 


Tao, Yuan: 


Yang, Pai-yi: 


History of the Hua Yen Sect of Buddhism 
Origin and Characteristics of the T’ien T’ai School 
A Study of the History of the San Lun (Three Sastras) Sect 


A Brief History of the Development of the Theory of Wei Shih 
in Buddhism 


An Outline of the Theory of Wei Shih 

History of the Chinese Ching T’u Sect in Buddhism 

A Brief History of Buddhism in Tibet 

A Study of the History of the Ch’an Sect in Buddhism 

The Sixth Patriarch of the Ch’an Sect and Chinese Rationalism 
Essentian Principles of the Ch’an Sect 


The Importance and Characteristic Principles of the L# (Vinaya) 
Sect in Buddhism 


A Historical Study of the Kosa Sect and the Ch’eng Shih Sect in 
Buddhism 


(The following 8 articles are contained in Vol. III of the 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Buddhism) 


Chun Pi Chi Mei: 


Chow, Fa-kao: 


Mo, Ta-yuan: 
Huang, Pao-yu: 


Lee, Tien-chuen: 


Lee, Tien-chuen: 





A Survey on Pramana after Dinnaga 


The Influence of the Spreading of Buddhism to the East on Chinese 
Phonology 


Chinese Buddhist Arts 

Chinese Buddhist Architecture 

An Outline of the History of Buddhism in Taiwan 
Biographies of Chih-tse and Hsien-shou with Commentaries 
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Chang, Chi-yun: 
Tao, Ann: 





Hsuan-tsang: the Saint of Chinese Scholars studying abroad 


History of the Translation and Printing of the Chinese Tripitaka 


CULTURE 


(The following 15 articles are contained in Vol. I of the 


Symposium on Chinese Culture) 


Chang, Chi-yun: 
Luei, I-fu: 

Tung, Tso-pin: 
Tung, Tung-ho: 
Chien, Mu: 

Tsin, Hsiao-I: 
Chen, Ta-chi: 
Mao, Tsu-sui: 

Pa, Hu-tien: 

Mou, Chung-shan: 
Tseng, Fan-kang: 
Hsu, Tao-lin: 

Tao, Hsi-sheng: 
Huang, Chien-chung: 
Chuan, Han-sheng: 


A Brief Historical Geography of China 

The Chinese Nation 

The Chinese Written Language 

The Chinese Spoken Language 

The Main Currents of Chinese Thought 
The Essence of Confucianism 

Hsun Tsu’s Theory on Logic 

Chinese Knowledge in Science 

Ideas of the Buddhist Ch’an Sect 

Features of Chinese Culture 

Chinese Political System 

The Law in China 

A Brief Account of Chinese Social Institutions 
The Educational System and Theory during the Pre-Tsin Period 


The Economic Development of China as viewed from Currency 
System 


(The following 14 articles are contained in Vol. II of the 


Symposium on Chinese Culture) 


Pan, Chung-kuei: 
Lee, Sheng-tung: 
Kao, Min: 

Chen. Chien: 
Ch’i, Ju-san: 
Huang, Chun-pi: 


Kao, Tsu-min: 


Ch’i, Ju-san: 
Lu, Yu-ching: 
Lao, Kan: 


Chinese Literature 

The Chinese Novel 

Chinese Poetry 

Ts'u and Ch’u: two metrical forms of Chinese poetry 
Chinese Drama 

Chinese Painting 

Chinese Music 

Chinese Dance 

Chinese Architecture 

Chinese Stone-Sculpture 
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Liang, Yung-jo: Chinese Cultural Influence on Japan 


Lee, Lai-yang: Chinese Cultural Influence on Korea 
Sun, Tang-yueh: Chinese Cultural Influence on the Countries of South-East Asia 
Fang, Hao: Chinese Cultural Influence on the Western Countries 


(The following 9 articles are contained in Vol. I of the 
Symposium on Taiwanese Culture) 


Lin, Hsuen-sheng: The Ancient Fukienese and the Aboriginal Tribes in Taiwan 


Wei, Hui-lin: Origin and Classification of the Aboriginal Tribes in Taiwan 
Chen, Han-kuang: A Brief History of Immigration into Taiwan 

Yang, Hsi-fu: A Historical Sketch of Settlement in Taiwan 

Sung, Wen-hsuen: Taiwan as found in Archaeological Studies 

Tsao, Yung-ho: Taiwan during the Occupation by the Dutch and Spanish 
Ko, Hai-min: Taiwan during the Japanese Occupation 


Lin, Hsiung-hsiang: Liu Min-chuan and Taiwan as a Province of China 


Yen, Hsin: International Relations during the Period when Taiwan became 
a Province of China 


(The following 11 articles are contained in Vol. II of the 
Symposium on Taiwanese Culture) 


Mao, I-po: An Account of the Taiwanese Resistence against Japan 
Huang, Wang-chen: The Revolutionary Movements in Taiwan 

Hsao, I-san: A Study of T’ien Ti Hui (A secret society) 

Hsieh, Tung-min: A Historial Account of Water Conservancy in Taiwan 
Hsu, Chio-shih: Development of Education in Taiwan in the Ch’ing Dynasty 
Chen, Han-kuang: Taiwan since its Restoration to China 

Sheng, Chen: Shen Kuang-wen during the Dutch Occupation of Taiwan 
Mi, Yu-tso: Life of Wu Feng 

Shen, Yun-lung: Life of Chiu Feng-chia 

Yang, Yun-ping: Life of Lien Ya-tang 

Yang, Yun-ping: Visiting Scholars in Taiwan 





(The following 11 articles are contained in Vol. III of the 
Symposium on Taiwanese Culture) 


Fang, Hao: Historical Literature of Taiwan 
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Fang, Hao: 


Lin, Peng-yuan: 
Lu, Su-shang: 
Lu, Su-shang: 
Shih, Yang-chi: 
Yen, Shui-lung: 
Fang, Hao: 
Fang, Hao: 
Fang, Hao: 

Ho, Shih-tsang: 





Topography of Taiwan 
Linguistic Studies in Taiwan 
The Music of Taiwan 

The Drama of Taiwan 

The Stone-Sculpture of Taiwan 
The Handicrafts of Taiwan 
Buddhism in Taiwan 
Christianity in Taiwan 
Catholicism in Taiwan 


Scenic Spots and Historical Monuments in Taiwan 


(The following 7 articles are contained in Vol. I of the 


Symposium on the Culture of Chinese Border Regions) 


Lin, Hsuen-sheng: 
Chang, Chi-yun: 
Ko, Ting-I: 

Yao, Tsung-wu: 
Yao, Tsung-wu: 
Sung, Hsi: 


Wu, Hsiang-hsiang: 


(The following 7 a 


Symposium 
Wen, Tsung-I: 
Fu, Lo-chen: 


Fu, Lo-chen: 


Yao, Tsung-wu: 
Zachischin: 
Fang, Hao: 
Lin, Jei-han: 


The Aboriginal Tribes of China 
Geographical Distribution of the Chinese Nation 


Settlement and Development in the North-Eastern Provinces 

The Nomadic Life and Special Customs of The Kitan Tartars 
Culture of the Nuchen Tartars during the Chin Dynasty 

History of the Manchus 

The Hair-Cutting Decree of the “Eight Banners” in the iiatilen 
Army and Culture of the Manchus 


rticles are contained in Vol. II of the 
on the Culture of Chinese Border Regions) 


The Social Institution and the Cultural Type of the Hsiung-nu 
Tribe (Huns) in the Han Dynasty 


Culture of the Chinese Turks and their Relationship with Neigh- 
boring States 


The Turki Horse and the Northern Troops 


Military Organization, Nomadic Life, Moral Ideas and Religious 
7 |Faith of the Mongols in the 13th Century 


The Spoken and Written Languages of the Mongols 
A Historical Survey of Music in China and Vietnam 
History of the Hsi Hsa 
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Symposium on the Culture of Chinese Border Regions) 





(The following 7 articles are contained in Vol. III of the 


Kuang, Lu: 
Lee, Lin-tsan: 
Lei, I-fu: 

Lo, Hsiang-lin: 
Shih, Chia: 
Chen, Tien-ou: 
Fang, Hao: 


History of Sinkiang 

History of Tibet 

History of Nan Chao 

Culture of the Pai Yueh in Ancient China 
Islamic History 

A Brief Account of Lamaism 

The Teng-Huang Studies 


(The following 10 articles are contained in Vol. I of the 


Symposium on Chinese and Japanese Cultures) 


Chang, Chi-yun: 


Liu, Pai-min: 


Chen, Ku-ting: 
Chu, Yun-yin: 
P’an, Tsung-kwei: 
Wu, Shu: 

Ch’u, Chih-chow: 
Lo, Hsiang-lin: 
Liang, Yung-jo: 
Liang, Yung-jo: 


A New Life in Oriental Culture 


The Chinese and Japanese Cultures as Viewed From the Spreading 
of Chinese Classics Eastward 


A Review of Sino-Japanese Cultural Relations in Ancient Times 
Chinese Culture ‘and the Emergence of Japan as a State 

An Initial Study of the Wen Chin Mi Fu Lun 

Chinese Poems written by the Japanese 

The Tie of Poetry between the Chinese and the Japanese 
Poetry in the T’ang Dynasty and the Cultural Interchange 


‘between China and Japan 


Anecdote of Tsao Heng of the T’ang Dynasty 


Lee Chu-yin as a Visiting Lecturer abroad during the Latter Part of 
the Sung Dynasty 


(The following 7 articles are contained in Vol. II of the 


Symposium on Chinese and Japanese Cultures) 


Mao, Tsu-shui: 

Mo, Ta-yuan: 
Hung, Yen-chiu: 
Chuang, Shao-hsiang: 


Tung, Tso-ping: 
Ma, Fu-shun: 
Tang, Yu-chen: 





The Life and Learning of Chu Hsuen-shui 

The Buddhist Arts in Nara, Japan 

The Japanese Bushido 

Remarkable Results of Japanese Studies in Chinese Medicine 
Japanese Studies in Oracle Bones 

An Introduction to Japanese National Characteristics 

Present Condition of Japanese Sinology 
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(The following 16 articles are contained in Vol. I of the 


Symposium on Chinese and Korean Cultures) 


Fang, Hao; 
Tung, Tso-ping: 
Shih, Tsang-ju: 
Lee, Lai-yang: 
Lei, I-fu: 

Liang, Chia-ping: 
Sung, Hsi-hsiang: 
Yen, Keng-hsin: 


Yao, Tsung-wu: 


Lee, Kuang-tao: 
Wu, Hsiang-hsiang: 


Sung, Hsi: 
Ko, Ting: 


Han, Tao-cheng: 


Liang, Yung-jo: 
Wang, Ta-jen: 


China in the Early Period of the History of Communications 
between Japan and the West 


The Dynasties of Korea and the Corresponding Periods in Chinese 
Ancient History 

Ching Chow and An Yang in the Stone Age 

The Korean Peninsula in Prehistoric Times 

A Study of the Tribes in Ancient Korea 


Communications between China and Korea before the Han Dynasty 
as viewed from the Excavation of Chinese-made Knives in Korea 


Wang Chin: an Expert in Water Conservancy in the Han 
Dynasty 

The Korean Students and Monks from Hsin-Lo to China in the 
Tang Dynasty 

Kao Hsien-chih’s Expedition and the Transmission of the Chinese 
Technique of Papermaking to the West 


Rhee’s Chao Hsien Shih Lu (A True Account of Korea) 

What Rhee’s Chao Hsien Shih Lu contributes to the Study of the 
History of the Ming and Ch’ing Dynasties 

Lee Hsuen Chen: A Notable Anti-Japanese General of Korea 
How Russian Aggressive Designs on Korea were Foiled at an Early 
Stage 

Examples to prove the Same Origin of Chinese and Korean 
Cultures 

Sino-Korean Friendship from a Cultural Viewpoint 

A Study of the Customs of China and Korea 


(The following 13 articles are contained in Vol. II of the 
Symposium on Chinese and Korean Cultures) 


Chiang, Fu-tsung: 
Su, Yun-huei: 
Peng, Kuo-tung: 
Wang, Iai: 


Sung, Hsi-hsaing: 
Lao, Kan: 
Lee, Lai-yang: 


The Biblio-Tie Between China and Korea 

The Tie in Bronze and Tablet Between China and Korea 

Poetical Stories about Chinese and the Korean Envoys 

The Close Reationship between China and Korea from the View- 
point of Geography 

Communications between China and Korea 

A Brief Survey of Sino-Korean Relations 

China and Korea as One Family 
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Chang, Chi-fang: 


Lee, Shih-yin: 


Yang, Yu-lu: 
National Central 





The Common Responsibility that China and Korea Have to 


‘Shoulder for the World 


The Necessity of a Long-Term Cooperation between China and 
Korea 


Chronology of the Sino-Korean Relations 


Library: A Chinese Bibliography on Korea 
National Central 
Library: A Bibliography of Korean Works published in China 
National Central A Joint Bibliography of the Korean-published Books preserved in 
Library: Libraries in Taiwan 
(The following 9 articles are contained in Vol. I of the 
Symposium on Chinese and Vietnamese Cultures) 
Ko, Ting-I: Historical Relationship Between China and Vietnam 
Lao, Kan: Sino-Vietnamese Relations for the last Two Thousand Years 
Chu, Yun-yin: Historical Relationship between Vietnam and China 
Wang, Fai: The Close Relationship between China and Vietnam from the 
Viewpoint of Geography 
Lei, I-fu: _ The Chinese Nation and the Vietnamese People 
Wei, Hui-lin: The Peoples of China and Vietnam and their Cultural Relations 
Lo, Huai: Confucianism in Vietnam 
Peng, Kuo-tung: Chinese Poems written by the Vietnamese 
Tsang, Pi-teh: The Biblio-tie Between China and Vietnam 


(The following 19 articles are contained in Vol. II of the 
Symposium on Chinese and Vietnamese Cultures) 


Tao, Yung: 
Chen, Chin-ho: 
Fang, Hao: 
Peng, Kuo-tung: 
Hsu, Tung-lai: 
Chu, Yung-chin: 


Yang, Yur-ping: 
Tu, Erh-wei: 


A Brief History of Diplomatic Relations between China and 
Vietnam 

Vietnam in the Epoch of the Five Dynasties and early Sung 
Dynasty 


The Vietnamese Position in the History of Communications be- 
tween China and Foreign Countries during the Pre-Yuan Period 
Poetical Stories about Sino-Vietnamese Relations toward the End 
of Ming Dynasty 

The Founding of Vietnam as a State and its Cultural Reformation 
A Historical Survey of Music in China and Vietnam 

Vietnamese Coins and China 


The Position of the Eldest Son in Vietnaniese Families 
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Su, Tsu: 
National Central 
Library: 





Folk Festivals in Vietnam 


A Bibliography of Vietnam 


(The following 18 articles are contained in the Symposium on 


Chinese and Italian Cultures) 


Liu, Wen-tao: 


Hsueh, Kuang-ch’ien: 


Lo, Kuang: 
Chao, Ya-po: 
Chow, Pao-chun: 
Wang, Han-chung: 
Lee, Chung-tung: 
Sheng, Chen: 
Sheng, Chen: 
Yu, Chun-tsu: 
Su, Hsueh-lin: 
Lin, Sheng-yang: 
P’u, Hsieh-feng: 
Fang, Hao: 
Huang, Chun-pi: 
Hsieh, Su-kang: 


Sheng, Hsueh-yung: 
Fang, Tsu-wei: 


A Historical Survey of the Relationship Between China and Italy 
The Precious Relationship Between China and Italy 
Italian ‘Thought in the Twentieth Century 

Italian Philosophy in Modern Times 

Geography of Italy 

An Outline of Italian History 

Cicero and His Works 

Dante 

The Genealogy of Dante 

Leonardo da Vinci 

Michelangelo Buonarroti 

Italian Art during the Renaissance 

The Political Thought of Machiavelli 

Chronology of Matteo Ricci 

Giuseppe Castiglione’s Influence on Chinese Art 


The Influence of Chinese Paintings in the Early Part of the 
Italian Renaissance 


Italian Music in Modern Times 


Guglielmo Marconi 


BIOGRAPHY 


(The following 20 articles are contained in Vol. I of the 


Symposium on Great Men in Chinese History) 


Chang, Chi-yun: 
Chao, Yun-lang: 
Tung, Tso-ping: 
Tung, Tso-ping: 
Tung, Tso-ping: . 
Tung, Tso-ping: 


Tung, Tso-ping: 


Huang Ti 

Yao and Hsun 

Yu and T’aag 

Yi Yin . 

Wen Wang and Wu Wang of the Chou Dynasty 
Chou Kung 

Chao Kung 
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Mei, Tsung-hsueh: 


Mao, Tsu-shui: 
Chang, Chi-yun: 
Chien, Mu: 
Kao, Min: 


Mou, Chung-san: 


Mei, Tsung-hsueh: 
Wang, Wei-hsa:: 


Chien, Mu: 

Su, Hsueh-lin: 
Chen, Ta-chi: 
Yin, Tsung-yung: 
Lao: Kan: 





Kuan Tsu 

Tsu Ts’an 

Confucius 

Lao Tsu 

Sun Tsu 

Mo Tsu CMicius) 

Shang Yang 
Mencius 

Chuang Tsu 

Ch’u Yuan 

Hsun Tsu 

Lu Pu Wei 

Tsin Shih Huang 


(The following 22 articles are contained in Vol. II of the 
Symposium on Great Men in Chinese History) 


Chen, Chih-ping: 
Lao, Kan: 

Mou, Chung-san: 
Tu, Chen-hsiang: 
Mao, Tsu-shui: 
Lee, Sheng-tung: 
Fang, Hao: 

Tu, Chen-hsiang: 
Chien, Mu: 
Mou, Yun-sheng: 
Chen, Chih-ping: 
Mou, Yun-sheng: 
Ho, Ting-sheng: 
Chu, T’an: 

Lo, Hsiang-lin: 
Kao, Ping-tsu: 


Huang, Tsang-chien: 


Yen, Keng-wang: 


Pan, Tsung-kuei: 
Tsu, Hsu-hsa: 





Kao Tsu of the Han Dynasty 
Wen Ti of the Han Dynasty 

Chia I 

Wu Ti of the Han Dynasty 

Tung Tsung Hsu 

Ssu-ma Hsiang Ju 

Chang Chien 

Wei Ching and Ho Ch’u-ping 
Ssu-ma Chien 

Su Wu 

Kuang Wu Ti of the Han Dynasty 
Ma Yuan 

Wang Ch’ung 

Pan Ku and Pan Chao 

Pan Ch’ao and Pan Yung 

Chang Heng 

Wang Fu and Chung Ch’ang ‘Fung 
Chen Fan and Lee Yin 
Chen Hsuan 

Chu-ko Liang 


Tsu, Hsu-hsa: 
Su, Tsu: 


(The following 17 articles are contained in Vol. 1 of the 





Lin Feng 
Mo Chen Chu 





Symposium on Biographies of famous Overseas Chinese) 


Tsu, Hsu-hsa: 
Tsu, Hsu-hsa: 
Su, Tsu: 

Lo, Hsiang-lin: 
Tang, Su-min: 
Su, Teh-yung: 
Chen, Kuan-yin: 
Chen, Kuan-yin: 
Tang, Su-min: 
Tsu, Hsu-hsa: 
Chu, Hao-huai: 


Cheng, Chen-fan: 


Chen, Yen-fen: 
Hsu, Yin-sheng: 
Liu, Huh-kung: 
Su, Tai-kai: 
Huang, Tien-cho: 


Chang, Ching-fan: 


(The following 6 articles are contained in Vol. I of the 


Symposium on Chinese History and Geography) 


Shih, ‘Tsang-ju: 
Chu, Wan-li: 
Chen, Pan: 

Lao, Kan: 

Mou, Yun-sheng: 
Fu, Lo-chen: 


Chen Chao 

Lo Fang Pai 

P’an Ching Chien 
Yeh Lai 

Chang Pi Shih 
Sun Mei-kung 
Chen Chien Shan 
Teng Yin Nan 
Kwang Chung Han 
Chen Chih Yung 
Yao Teh Sheng 
Chuan Yin An 
Wen Pen Chen 
Hu Kuo Lien 
Chien Chao Nan 
Hu Wen Hu 

Lin Mou Sheng 
Huang Chih Ta 


GEOGRAPHY 





China in Prehistoric ‘limes 

History of the Yin and Chou Dynasties 
History of the State of Lu 

History of the Period of “Warring States” 
History of the Tsin and Han Dynasties 
History of the “Three Kingdoms” 
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(The following 4 articles are contained in Vol. II of the 
Symposium on Chinese History and Geography) 





Chen, Fa-yun: History of the Western and Eastern Chin Dynasties 

Fu, Lochen: History of the Epoch of Division between North and South 
Yen, Keng-wang: History of the T’ang Dynasty 

Yen, Keng-wang: History of the Epoch of the Five Dynasties 


(The following 4 articles are contained in Vol. III of the 
Symposium on Chinese History and Geography) 


Fan, Hao: History of the Sung Dynasty 

Yao, Tsung-wu: History of the Liao, Kin, and Yuan Dynasties 
Wu, Chi-hua: History of the Ming Dynasty 

Tu, Wei-yun: History of the Ch’ing Dynasty 


(The following 8 articles are contained in the Symposium A New 
Geography of Taiwan) 


Yang, Hsi-fu: Geography of Taiwan 
Lin, Chao-yung: Geology of Taiwan 
Yuan, Wei-chow: Topography of Taiwan 
Chen, Chin-hsiang: Climate of Taiwan 
Chang, Kuang+tsai: ‘Rivers of Taiwan 


Hsi, Lien-tsu: Soil of Taiwan 
Yu, Chin-jang: Plants of Taiwan 
Lin, Chao-chi: Mines of Taiwan 


(The following 19 articles are contained in Vol. I of the 


Symposium on Chinese North-Eastern Provinces) 





Yu, Ping: The North-Eastern Provinces and the World War 

Wang, Teh-pu: A Review of the Problem of the North-Eastern’ Provinces 
Meng, Kuang-hou: The North-Eastern Provinces and World Peace 

Tu, Hsing-jo: An Analysis of the Problem of the North-Eastern Provinces 


Tsao, Shu-chun: A Study of the Problem of Settlement in the North-Eastern 
Provinces after Recovery of the China Mainland 


Mo, Teh-hui: A Review of the Chung-Tung Railway Incident 
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Yin, Yun-fa: 
Wang, Ta-jen: 
Tsao, Shu-chun: 


Chang, Shih-luen: 
Shih, Lien-fang: 


Chang, Wei-kuang: 


Tsai, Yun-sheng: 
Tsin, Chin-yu: 
Wu, Huan-chang: 


Tsao, Teh-hsuan: 


Chang, Hsin-tang: 
Wang, Ta-jen: 


Lee, Fang-sheng: 





The North-Eastern Provinces and the World 

The North-Eastern Provinces and Sino-Korean Relations 
Settlement of the Problem concerning the Sovereignty and Terri- 
tory of the North-Eastern Provinces through Diplomatic Channels 
The Problem of Self-Government in the North-Eastern Provinces 
An Introduction to the Problem of Provincial Division in the North- 
Eastern Provinces 

The Problem of Provincial Division in the North-Eastern Provinces 
‘A Study of the Administrative Units in the North-Eastern Provinces 
in the Ming Dynasty 

A Study of Mass Training and Civil Defence in the North- 


Eastern Provinces 


A Review of the Restoration of the North-Eastern Provinces to 
China following Japan’s Surrender 


A Study of the History of Ancient Tribes in the North-Eastern 


Provinces 
A Study of the Mongolian Race in the North-East 


The North-Eastern Provinces and the Reconquest of the Mainland 
from a Historical Point of View 


The Historical Value of the North-East 


(The following 19 articles are contained in Vol. II of the 
Symposium on Chinese Northeastern Provinces) 


Chien, Kung-lai:: 
Chang, Chi-fang: 


Chao, Hsi-mon: 
Wang, Hua-lung: 
Mu, Chao, 


Su, Tsai-shan: 
Yang, Hsi-fu: 
Yang, Hsi-fu: 
Kuan, Chi-yu: 
Ko, Yuan: 


The Influence of Western Religions on the Cultural, Economic and 
Political Developments in the North-Eastern Provinces 


The Problem of Education in the North-East after Recovery of the 
Mainland 


The Press in the North-East as I see it 
Greater North-East and National Defence 


The Position of Port Arthur and Dairen in Economic Development 
and National Defence 


The Policy of Control over the Communications in the North-East 
The Value and Position of the North-East in the Age of Aircraft 
Sea Ports in the North-East 

Local Finance in the North-Eastern Provinces 


The Problem of Banking and the Currency System in the North- 
East after Recovery of the Mainland 
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Chang, Chen-ta: 
Chao, Chi-hsiang: 


Lei, Pao-hua: 
Tung, Wei-chao & 
Wang, Kuang-lin: 
Lee Shih-chang: 
Lee, Chen-teh: 
Tung, Wen-chi: 


Wu, Han-tao: 
Chou, Pao-chen: 





Economic Development in the North-Eastern Provinces in the last _ 
Hundred Years 


Measures to Deal with the Land Problem in the North-East after 
Recovery of the Mainland 


Coal in the North-Eastern Provinces 


The Resources of the Iron Mines in the North-Eastern Provinces 
A Study of the Oil-refinement in Fu Hsiun in the North-East 
An Outlook for Electric Power in the North-East 


Reconstruction of Water Conservancy and Irrigation in the North- 
East after Recovery of the Mainland 


Timber Storage and its Value in the Forestry of the North-East 
The Production and Marketing of Salt in the North-Eastern 


Provinces 


EDUCATION 


(The following 12 articles are contained in Vol. I of the Symposium A General Report 


on the Development of Science Science Studies in Modern China) 


Hsieh, Yu-wei: 
Tsui, Tsai-yang: 
Fang, Hao: 
Ho, Lien-kuei: 
Shih, Tsang-ju: 
Sha, Meng-wu: 


Wang, Chang-hua: 


Shih, Chien-sheng: 
Lung, Kuan-hai: 
Chou, Hung-chin: 


Chung, Sheng-piao: 


Chang, I-tsin: 


Philosophy 
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Science of Nation 
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Political Science 
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Economics 
Sociology 
Mathematics 
Physics 


Chemistry 


(The following 18 articles are contained in Vol. II of the 
Symposium A General Report on the Development of Science 


Wang, Yu-hsueh: 
Lee, Hsun-ching: 


Zoology 
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Liu, An-chang: 
Sun ,Tang-yueh: 


Yuan, Wei-chou: 
Kao, Ping-tsu: 
Hsueh, Chi-hsuen: 
Lin, Hung-hsuen: 
Lin, Che-ping: 
Hsu, Shih-ta: 
Kao, I-chin: 

Lin, Chih-ping: 
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Chiang, Chin-I: 
Shen, Chuen-tai: 
Liu, Wen-teng: 
Lu, Yu-chuen: 
Fang, Tsu-wei: 





Physiology * 
Geography 

Geology 

Astronomy 

Meteorology 

Railway Engineering 
Highway Engineering 
Water-conservancy Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Aeronautical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Mining Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 
Science of Textile Industry 
Architectural Engineering 
Lighting Engineering 


(The following 17 articles are contained in Vol. III of the Symposium A General Report 
on the Development of Science ‘Studies in Modern China) 


Shen, Chung-han: 
Ku, Yuan-liang: 
Tao, Tien-yu: 
Yang, Su-sheng: 
Low, Chin-piao: 
Hu, Chang-tsu: 
Ou, Shih-huang: 
Liu, Ting-wei: 
Chou, Chang-yun: 
Chao, Pao-chuan: 
Wu, Ching: 


Chen, Hsiang-chou: 


Hsa, Teh-chen: 
Wang, Ko-wei: 
Chang, Ko-wei: 


Chang, Tsu-fu: 
Wang, Fu-chow: 


An Outline for Agricultural Development 
Agricultural Science 

Forestry 

Veterinary Medicine 

Sericulture 

Horticulture 

Botanical Pathology 

Science of Botanical Injurious Insects 
Pedology and the Science of Fertilizers 
Agricultural Economics 

Radio Medicine 

Science of Nutrition 

Science of Nursery 

Science of Public Health 

Statistics 


Accounting 


Industrial and Commercial Administration 
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(The following 8 articles are contained in Vol. I of the Symposium 





A General Report on Modern Chinese Education) 


Wu, Chin-sheng: 
Sun, Kang-tsin: 
Yu, Shu-lin: 
Shen, I-chen: 
Tien, Pei-lin: 
Lee, Hsi-mou; 
Tsao, Wen-yen: 
Lin, Pen: 


(The following 9 articles are contained in Vol. II of the Symposium as quoted above) 


Ku, Pai-ai: 

Liu, Chi-hung: 
Hu, Kuei: 

Chien, Tso-sheng: 
Ko, Lien-feng: 
Ho, Keng-sheng: 
Ko, Sung-keng: 
Hsu, Cho-shih: 
Wang, Feng-chai: 


Introduction to Chinese Education 
Educational Policy and School System 
Primary Education 


Secondary Education 
Higher Education 
Academic Research 


The System of Studying Abroad 


Normal Education 


Professional Education 

Social Education 

The Youth Movement 

Women’s Education 

Education for Border Peoples 

Physical Culture 

Public Health 

Education in Taiwan 

A Review of Chinese Education from 1947 to 1957 


(The following 26 articles are contained in Vol. I of the Symposium 
A General Report on Univerities and Colleges in Modern China) 


Chang, Chi-yun & 


Huang, Ching-min: 


Ma, Hsin-yeh: 
Chen, Yen-fen & 
Sun, Tang-yueh: 


Lo, Chia-luen & 
Mao, Tsu-shui: 


Liu, Ts’ung-hung: 
Tang, Chi-ching: 


Chen, Hsueh-ping: 
Chou, Hung-tao & 
Hsa, Tao-ping: 


National Central University 
National Cheng Chih University 


National Sun Yat-sen University 
National Peking University 
National Tsing Hua Uniyersity. 
National Nankai University 


National South-Western Union University 


National Wuhan University 
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Lin, Hung-hsun: 
Ting, Wen-yuan: 
Lee, Sou-yung: 
Chen, Ts’ang-po: 
Yeh, Hsu-feng & 
Lei, Pao-hua: 

Yi, Chai: 

Chang, Chi-yun & 
Hsieh, Yu-wei: 
Yang, Liang-kung: 
Chou, Teh-wei: 
Huang, Chi-lu: 
Tu, Kwang-yun: 
Wang, Chu-hsien: 
Yao, Tsung-wu: 
Tuan, Tso: 


Huang, Tien-cho & 
Peng, Chuen-chen: 


Chu, Fu-ting: 
Chang, Ting-hsu: 
Tang, Hui-sheng & 
Liu Chia-chen: 





National Chiao Tung University 
National Tung Chi University 
National Chi Nan University 
National Fu Tan University 


National Pei Yang University 
National Peiping Teacher’s College 


National Chekiang University 
National Anhwei University 
National Hunan University 
National Szechwan University 
National Shantung University 
National Shansi University 
National Honan University 
National Lanchow University 


National Amoy University 
National Kwangsi University 
National Kweichow University 


National Yunnan University 


(The following 25 articles are contained in Vol .II of the 
Symposium as quoted above) 


Chang, Chi-fang: 
Liu, Chi-hung: 
Chien, Shih-liang: 
Lin, I-min: 

Teng, Chuen-kai: 
Chao, Ching-hsi: 
Weng, Lin-yu: 
Yin, Chien-li: 
Chen, Ting-jei: 
Chu, Fu-sung: 


Yu, Shao-hua & 
Wu, Che-chung: 


National North-Eastern University 
National North-Western University 
National Taiwan University 
National Chung Cheng University 
National Yin Shih University 
Nanking University 

Yenching University 

Catholic University of Peking 
Soochow University 

Shanghai University 


Ta Tung University 
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Fang, Hao: 
Tseng, Hsu-pai: 
Hsu, Wen-yuan & 
Hu, Yu-che: 

Chi, Ta-pung: 
Tu, Heng-+tsu: 
Yeh, Min-hsuen: 
Fang, Hao: 
Chien, Mu: 

Ku, Feng-hsiang: 


Chang, Hsiao-sung & 


Sun, Su-chien: 
Ku, Yu-hsuen: 
Sun, Kang-tseng: 
Tsin, Ta-chuen: 
Lin, Imin: 





Aurora University 
St. John’s University 


Kwang Hua University 
Chung Kuo University 
Hangchow University 
Fukien Christian University 
Hontes Studes de Tien-tsin 
Kiang Nan University 
Chao Yang Law College 


Chinling Girl’s College of Arts and Science 
Shanghai College of Law and Political Science 
Taiwan Teacher's College 

Taiwan College of Engineering 

Taiwan College of Agriculture 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(The following 25 articles are contained in Vol. I of the Symposium in Commemoration of 


Ninetieth Anniversary of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Birthday) 


Yu, Yu-jen: 
Wang, Chung-hui: 
Lo, Chia-luen: 

Lo, Hsiang-lin: 
Chung, Kung-yu: 
Su, Teh-yiung: 
Liang Shang-tung: 
Chang, Chen-yu: 
Wang, Su-min: 
Teng, Wen-yi: 


—_— 


Lin, Hsiung-hsiang: 


Hwang, Hsun-chin: 
Hwang, Chi-ju: 
Chen, Ku-ting: 





Life of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
A Brief Account of my Memories of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Original Manuscripts 


The Influence of Dr. Sun’s Revolutionary Principles on Ho Chi-yu 
and Chen Kuan-yin 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen: My Old Friend 

Dr. Sun’s Revolutionary Movement in Honolulu 

A Memory of Dr. Sun’s Inspection Tour to Tai-yuan in 1912 
Some Past Events in Memory of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 

Some Experiences when I first Listened to Dr. Sun’s Instructions 


Our National Father and the Reconstruction of Revolutionary 
Forces 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen and Modern China 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen and Taiwan 

Dr. Sun’s Visit to Taiwan and its Influence 

A Brief Account of Dr. Sun’s Revolutionary Career in Japan 
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Chen, Yi-lin: 
Lee, Pu-sen: 
Chiang, Tsu-fu: 
Mo, Teh-hui: 
Chia Chin-teh: 
Chang, Tao-fan: 


Yang, Yu-chun: 


Teng, Kung-hsuan: 


Jen, Tso-hsuan: 
Tsang, Chia: 
Yen, Chia-kan: 





Dr. Sun Yat-sen and Indo-China 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen as seen by Overseas Chinese 

Let us adhere to Dr. Sun’s Teachings concerning Overseas Chinese 
The Ninetieth Anniversary of Dr. Sun’s Birthday 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen and his One World Ideal 

Magnanimity and Loftiness as seen from Dr. Sun’s Mind 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen: A Forerunner of Modern Thought 

The Time and Space of the Three Principles of the People 
Essence of Dr. Sun’s Teachings 

Some Results derived from the Study of Dr. Sun’s Theories 
Adhere to Dr. Sun’s Teachings and Renew the Revolutionary Spirit 


(The following 25 articles are contained in Vol. II of the Symposium as quoted above) 


Tsui, Tsai-yang: 
Liu, Lien-keh: 
Liu, Cheng: 
Wang, Yun-wu: 


Tien, Chuen-chin: 


Hwang, Tsao-chin: 


Yuan, I-chen: 
Lei, Fa-chang: 
Chang, Ting-hsu: 
Ku, Feng-hsiang: 
Sze, Hsiang-kuan: 
Lee, Su-yung: 
Liou, Ke-hsu: 
Chang, Pao-hsu: 


Lin, Hung-hsuen: 


Kao, Ming: 
Chang, Chi-yun: 
Tseng, Yolung: 
Teng, Chuan-kai: 


Dr. Sun’s Interpretation of Mind and Material 
Dr. Sun’s Remarks on the Solidarity of the Nation 


Dr. Sun’s Theory on Education 
Dr. Sun’s Ideal of Equal Opportunity for Education 


Dr. Sun’s Teachings and the Implementation of the Five-Power 
System in Central and Local Governments 


Democracy and Discrimination between Power and Ability 
Realization of Dr. Sun’s Teachings concerning Local Government 
Dr. Sun’s Remarks Regarding the Personnel of Examination 

Put through Examination and safeguard Democracy 

The Interpretation of Law in the Three Principles of the People 
The Three Principles of the People and Civil Law 

Balance between the Individual and Society 

A Brief Survey of Dr. Sun’s Ideal for Economic Reconstruction 

A Study of the Fishery Plan in Dr. Sun’s International Develop- 


ment of China 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen and the Development of the Chinese Railroad 
System 

A Study of the Great Learning 

The Theory and Practice of “Loyalty” 

College Education and the Cultivation of Character 

The Idea about Ritual and Music in the Principle of Livelihood 
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Yang, Erh-yin: 
Tseng, Hsu-pei: 
Huang, Shao-ku: 
Lo, Tsai-yung: 
Lien, Chen-tung: 


Ko, Chi: 





The Three Principles of the People and the Mind of Youth 
The Social Economy in Change 

An Interpretation of “Everyone should make Service his Aim” 
To Do Big Job, Not to Act as Big Official 


The Three Principles of the People and the Reconstruction of 
Taiwan 


Realization of the Three Principles of the People in Taiwan 


(The following 18 articles are contained in Vol. TET of the 


Symposium as quoted above) 


Chiang, Mor-lin: 
Lee, Shih-tseng: 
Liang, Han-chao: 
Chang, Meh-chun: 
Cheng, Yen-fen: 
Kwang, Yao-pu: 


Huang, Chieh-chung: 


Shao, I-san: 
Chang, Tieh-chun: 
Hsieh, Yu-wei: 


Ko, Cheng: 
Sung, Hsi-hsiang: 
Chiang, Fu-tsung: 
Chien, Kung-lai: 
Hsieh, Yuan-tse: 
Chen, Ku-ting: 
Lo, Shih-shih: : 
Chin, Shao-yi: 


My Memory of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 

The Classical Method to Study Dr. Sun’s Teachings 

Words of Commendation for the National Father 

In Commemoration of the Ninetieth Birthday of Dr. Sun 
Dr. Sun’s Sojourn abroad 

Two Historica Deeds Explaining Dr. Sun’s Activities Abroad 


The Philosophical Foundation of the Three Principles of the people 
The Three Principles of the People and Chinese Culture 
An Interpretation of Dr. Sun’s Nationalism 


An Interpretation of the Theory “Knowledge is Difficult But Action 
Easy” 


The Problem of Psychological Reconstruction 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen and Chinese Harbor Construction 
Dr. Sun’s Religious Thought 

Dr. Sun’s Conversion to Christianity 

The Teachings Dr. Sun bequeathed to the Press 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Toyama and the Miyasaki Brothers 
Western Studies of Dr. Sun’s Theories 


The Purpose of the Compilation of Teaching Materials based on 
the Three Principles of the People 


(The following 10 articles are contained in the Symposium The 
National Revolutionary Movement and Taiwan) 


Huang, Chao-chin: 


The National Revolutionary Movement and Taiwan 
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Hsieh, Tung-min: 
Huang, Hsuen-chin: 
Lin, Hsiung-hsiang: 


Huang, Kuc-hsu: 
Juang, Chi-ju: 
Yang, Yun-ping: 
Mao, I-pao: 


Hsu, Yun-tsang: 


Chen, Han-kuang: 





The Restoration of Taiwan to China and the National 
Revolutionary Movement 


The Anti-Communist Revolution on the Mainland and the National 
Revolution in Taiwan 


The Taiwanese Mission in the Third Stage of the National 


Revolution 

Exert All Efforts for the Completion of the Revolution 

Wung Ching-min and the Restoration of Taiwan to China 

The Influence of the National Revolutionary Movement on Taiwan 


Origin and Development of the T’ien Ti Hui CHeaven-Earth 
Society) and its Relationship to the National Revolution 


The Kuomintang and Taiwan 


My New Idea about the Revolutionary Movement in Taiwan 


(The following 11 articles are contained in Vol. I of the Symposium 


on the History of Chinese Political Thought and System) 


Chang, Chi-yun: 
Yang, Yu-chuen: 
Chen, Ku-yuan: 
Mou, Chung-shan: 
Kao, Min: 

Han, Lih-wu: 
Hsu, Fu-kuan: 
Mei, Chung-hsueh: 
Chien, Mu: 
Huang, Chien-chung: 
Chang, Chin-chen: 


The Primitive Nature of Chinese Political Philosophy 
Features in Chinese Political Thought 

The Democratic Theory in the History of Chinese Political System 
The Principle of Government in China 

On Propriety 

Propriety, the Heavenly Way and Natural Law 

An Analysis of the Political Thought of Hsun Tsu 
Kuan Tsu’s Legal Thought and Legalism 

The Political Thought of the Taoists 

The Political and Ethical Thought of the Legalists 
Chinese Legal Thought in Different Ages 


(The following 10 articles are contained in Vol. IT of the 


Symposium as quoted above) 


Sha, Meng-wu: 


Liang, Han-tsao: 


Tseng, Fan-kang: 


The Political System of Central Government in China in Different 
Ages 


The Chinese Political System as Viewed from History 
The Chinese Civil Service in Different Ages 
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Tsao, I-yuan: The Chinese Examination Syster 





Hsieh, Kuan-sheng: A Brief Account of the Chinese Judicial System 


Lin, Hsuen-sheng: Theh Political and Educational System Practised in Chinese Border 
Regions 
Huang, Ching-min: History of the Chinese Diplomatic Service 


Kao, Ping-tsu: A Brief Account of the Chinese Calendar System 
Yen, Keng-wang: The Chinese Local Administrative System 
Chen, Fa-yun: Chinese Administrative Divisions in Different Periods 


(The following 10 articles are contained in Vol. III of the 


Symposium as quoted above) 


Tung, Tso-ping: The Revolutionary Statesman in the Yin Dynasty 
Chu, Wan-li: The Political Thought Stated in the 12th Chapter of Chou Kao 
Lee, Chung-tung: The Political System in the Chou Dynasty 


Hsu, Tso-yun: A Brief Account of the Political System in the Period of Lu 
Kung, Teh-chen: The Royal System as Proved from the Sense of Terms 
Lao, Kan: The Political System in the Han Dynasty 


Jen, Chang-ching: | The Cabinet System in the Ming and Ch’ing Dynasties 


Hsu, Tao-lin: The Examination System and Civil Service in the Ch’ing Dynasty 
Yuan, [-chen: Criminal Law in the Ch’ing Dynasty 
Lin, Chi-tung: A Study of the 1936 Draft of the Constitution 


(The following 14 articles are contained in Vol. 1 of the Symposium 


on the History of Chinese Foreign Relations) 


Huang, Ching-min: The Beginning of Chinese Foreign Relations 
Sung, Yueh-luen: Japanese Diplomatic Relations at the Cross-rvad 


Chu, Hsin-min: Postwar Sino-Soviet Relations and the Negotiations 
over the Problem of the North-Eastern Provinces 


Ko, Ting-I: China and the First American-Korean Pact 


Chen, Lling: China’s Foreign Relations with Vietnam, Cambodia and the Laos 
in the Ming Dynasty 


Wu, Chen-tsai: Sino-Indian and the Sino-Burmese Relations 
Chen, En-chen: China’s Foreign Relations with Indonesia 
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Hai, Wei-liang & A Brief Account of Sino-Iranian Relations 
Tsai, I-tien: 


Chen, Tsu-ping: Ohina’s Foreign Relations with Iraq 

Chang, Ting-hsu: The Present Situation of Saudi Arabia 

Wang, Chichen: The History of Foreign Relations Between China and the Lebanon 
Hsiung, Ching-chung: A Brief Account of Sino-Egyptian Relations 


J iu, Ke-hsu: A Historical Sketch of the Foreign Relations between China and 
Turkey 
Wang, Chia-yu: A Study of Sino-British Relations 


(The following 14 articles are contained in Vol. H of the 


Symposium as quoted above) 


Wang, Kung-chi: Chinese Foreign Relations with France 


Hsueh, Kuang-chien: Historical Documents relating to Foreign Relations between China 
and Italy 


Wen, Yuan-lin: Chinese Foreign Relations with Greece 

Wang, Hua-chen: A Brief Account of Sino-Portuguese Relations 

Liu, Yin-chuen: China and Brazil 

Hu, Ching-yu: The Present Situation of Argentina 

Pan, Fan-sheng: China’s Foreign Relation with Columbia 

Hsu, Tse: History of the Foreign Relations between China and Ecuador 
Sung, Hsi-jen: China’s Foreign Relations with Cuba 

Li, Chao: China’s Foreign Relations with Dominica 

Liu, Chung-han: A Brief Account of China’s Foreign Relations with Guatemala 
Sung, Heng-tsu: China’s Foreign Relations with Nicaragua 


Chang, Tao-hsing: Costa Rica and China 


Chen, Tai-chou: A Review of the Foreign Relations between China and Australia 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 


(The following 10 articles are contained in Vol. I of the Symposium 
on the History of Chinese Military Operation) 


Chang, Chi-yun: Introduction 
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Tung, Tso-ping: History of Military Operations in the Yin and Chou Dynasties 
Lee, Chung-tung: Military Operations in the Period of Lu and the Period-of “Warring 


States” 

Lao, Kan: Military Operations in the Tsin and Han Dynasties 

Fu, Lo-chen: Military Operations in the Wei and Chin Dynasties and the Epoch 
of Division between North and South 

Yen, Ken-wang:: Military Operations in the Sui and T’ang Dynasties 

Fang, Hao: Military Operations in the Sung Dynasty 

Yao, Tsung-wu: An Analysis of the Military Operation in which the Nuchen 
Tartars were defeated by the Mongolians 

Sung, Hsi: Military Operations in the Ming Dynasty 

Lee, Kuang-tao: Military Operations between the Ming and the Ch’ing Dynastic: 


(The following 9 articles are contained in Vol. II of the 
Symposium as quoted above) 


Chen, Kuang-yu: The Battles Fought in Quelling the Disturbances in. the North- 
Western Regions during the Early Ch’ing Period 


Liang, Chia-pin: The Battles Fought between China and the British Empire and 


between China and France 


Ko, Ting-I: Military Operations during the period of T’ai P’ing T’ien Kuo 
Hsao, I-shan: The Sino-Japanese War 
Lin, Shui-han: The Russo-Japanese War 


Wu, Hsiang-hsiang: Military Operations between 1895 and 1911 
Chang, Chi-yun: The Battles fought during the Northern Expedition 
Tang, Chen-chu: A Brief History of the Anti-Japanese War 

Tsin, Hsao-I: A Brief History of Anti-Communist Operations 


FINE ARTS 


(The following 5 articles are contained in Vol. I of the Symposium 
on the History of Chinese Fine Arts) 


Yu, Chun-tsu: Origin of Chinese Fine Arts as Viewed From Archaeology 
Chuan, Yen: Fine Arts in the Tsin and Han Dynasties 
Wang, Te-chao: Fine Arts in the Wei and Chin Dynasties 


18] 


Lin, Shao-kuei: 
Sheng, Chen: 





Fine Arts in the Epoch of Division between North and South 
Fine Arts in the T’ang Dynasty 


(The following 17 articles are contained in Vol. II of the 
Symposium as quoted above) 


Chen, Ting-shan: 


Huang, Chun-weng: 


Ma, Shu-hua: 
Ting, Lien-hsien: 


Ting, Lien-hsien: : 


Wang, Chuang-wei: 


Na, Chih-liang: 
Lu, Yu-chin:: 

Su, Yin-huei: 
Tan, Tan-chiung: 
Na, Chih-liang: 
T’an, Tan-chiung: 


Chen, Chao-shiung: 


Ho, Chih-hao: 
Liang, Tsai-ping: 
Chang, Ta-chien:: 
Shih, Tsei-feng: 


Fine Arts in the Epoch of the Five Dynasties 
Fine Arts in the Sung Dynasty 

Fine Arts in the Yuan Dynasty 

Fine Arts in the Ming Dynasty 

Fine Arts in the Ch’ing Dynasty 

Chinese Calligraphy 

Chinese Sculpture 

Chinese Architecture 

Chinese Bronze 

Chinese Porcelain 

Chinese Jade 

Chinese Colored Silk-weaving and Embroidery 
Chinese Garden Planning 

Chinese Dance 

Chinese Music 

Chinese Drama 


Modern Trends in Chinese Fine Arts 
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Summary of Bibliographies compiled by the 
National Central Library 


Ever since its creation in 1933, the National Central Library has been giving 
special attention to cataloguing as one of its major activities. Before World War 
II, catalogues were prepared both in card and in book form. For western books, 
cards printed by the Library of Congress were in use, while for Chinese books the 
Library prepared its own cards. A total of more than two thousand titles were print- 
ed. Catalogues in book form published at that time numbered three, namely, 


1. Catalogue of Official Publications. Two volumes were prepared; the first 
was published in 1934 and the second, though compiled, had never any 
chance to be published owing to the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War; 


2. Catalogue of Periodicals in the Collection of the National Central Library. 
Two volumes were published, the first in 1934 and the second in 1937; 


3. Catalogue of Deposit Books. A monthly bulletin including all books de- 
posited currently with the National Central Library under the copyright law. 
It was issued for a whole year from 1936 to 1937. 


In 1937 following the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War, the Library published 
in six consecutive numbers a cataloc:ie of books on: different subjects concerning war 
with a view to assisting the people to acquire common knowledge necessary in time of 
war. During the winter of 1937 the Library started its removal westward, reached 
Chungking in 1938 and finally settled in Paisha, a small town in Szechwan Province. 
In order to make known the historical, geographical, and the relative aspects of this 
area which was rather a new world to the innumerable immigrants, the Library com- 
piled and published a union catalogue of works on South West China including such 
works preserved in all the major libraries in Chungking. 


In 1946, upon the request of UNESCO for compilation of catalogues of publica- 
tions appeared during World War II, the Library compiled the Selective Bibliography 
of Books published during the Sino-Japanese War. It was, however, unfortunate that 
due to the hasty removal of the Central Government from the Mainland of China to 
Taiwan, there was no opportunity to publish the catalogue. 


The increase of the Library’s collections was never so rapid as during the post- 


war period. On the one hand aq large amount of rare books collected in the occupied 
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zone together with the 300,000 volumes cf books taken over from the Tse Ts’un 
Library in-Nanking made the Library the richest one for its collection of rare books; on 
the other hand, the deposit law being observed throughout the country, nearly one 
thousand volumes were deposited monthly with the Library, so that cataloguing was 
never so urgent. At the same time, with the restoration of the International Exchange 
Service, demand for bibliographical works. became more and more pressing from 
abroad. To meet this situation the following catalogues were compiled: 


1. Catalogue of Rare Books. A catalogue im three series, each series in two 


volumes; 


2. Philobiblon. A quarterly review in English that contained book-reviews and 
lists of mew books in addition to articles on editions and printing; 


3. Bulletin of the National Central Library, a quarterly review similar in na- 
ture to the preceding one. 


Unfortunately these two reviews were suspended after a few issues, owing to 
the civil war and financial difficulty. 


After the removal of the Central Government to Taiwan, the Library was 
amalgamated with the National Central Museum and the National Palace Museum to 
from the Joint Administration of Museums and Libraries, and consequently the 
Library's cataloguing activity was suspended until its restoration in 1954. 


Ever since the restoration of the Library, 18 catalogues have been compiled, 
the details of which are as follows: 


A—Catalogues compiled and published: 


1. Union Catalogue of Books printed during the Sung and Yuan Dynasties in 
Public Collections in Taiwan, 


2. Complete Catalogue of Rare Books and Manuscripts in the Collection of the 
National Central Library, Vol. 1, 


Bibliography of the Republic of China, Vols. I, Il, 

Selected Bibliography of the Republic of China, 

Union Catalogue of Gazetteers in Public Collections in Taiwan, 

Union Catalogue of Works by/on Hegal in Public Collections in Taiwan, 


IDM Sw 


Catalogue of Western Books Translated into Chinese after the Sino-Japanese 
War, 


8. Bibliography of Chinese Literature Concerning Food and Beverages, 
9. Bibliography on Korea, 
10. Catalogue of Works by Korean Authors Published in China, 
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1]. Union Catalogue of Korean Editions of Books in the Public Collections in 
Taiwan, 


12. Bibliography on Vietnam. 
B—Catalogues in Print: 


1. Catalogue of Western Books Translst2d into Chinese in the last Hundred Years, 
2. Bibliography on Thailand, 

3. Bibliography on Turkey, 

3. Bibliography of the Republic of China, Vol. III. 


C—Catalogues Compiled and to be Published: 


1. Catalogue of Sinological Works Published in Taiwan, 
2. Bibliography of Biographies. 


Hereunder are short descriptions of the 12 catalogues hitherto published. 


1. Union Catalogue of Books Printed during the Sung and Yuan Dynasties in Public 
Collections in Taiwan. 1955 


Among the rare books, Sung and Yuan editions are deemed the most 
valuable collector’s items: Listed in this catalogue are several tens of thou- 
sands of such rare books preserved separately in the Academia Sinica, National 
Palace Museum, National Central Museum, National Taiwan University, and the 


National Central Library. Titles are presented chronologically and according to 
the Chinese traditional classificati>n. 


2. Complete Catalogue of Rare Books and Manuscripts in the Collection of the 
National Central Library, Vol. I. 1956 


The National Central Library is the first library in China for its rich col- 
lection of rare books and manuscripts, a part of which was purchased from pri- 
vate collectors by Dr. Chiang Fu-tsung during the Sino-Japanese War, the rest 
was taken over from the Tse Ts’un Library in Nanking after the war. Listed in 
this catalogue are some 120,000 volumes with critical notes on their respective 
editions. The catalogue will be completed in three volumes. 


3. Bibliography of the Republic of China, Vols. I & II. 1956 


This serves as the national bibliography of the Republic of China. The 
first volume includes books published in Taiwan from 1949 to June of 1955 that 
have been deposited with the Library according to the copyright law, and the second 
volume includes books published from July to December of the same year. Books 
published in Hongkong and deposited with the. Library are also listed therein. 
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In order to facilitate cataloguing work for libraries, titles are presented in card 
form. 


i 
. Selected Bibliography of the Republic of China. 1957 


With the aid of generous donations by the publishers, the National Central 
Library participated in four exhibitions of publications held separately in Chi- 
cago (May 1957), Munich (August 1957), Marburg (September 1957) and 
Frankfurt (October 1957). Included in the present bibliography are the several 
hundred titles which figured in these four exhibitions. In order to make the 


bibliography more accessible to foreign readers it was compiled both in English 
and Chinese. 


. Union Catalogue of Gazetteers in Public Collections in Taiwan. 1957 


Listed in this catalogue are some 5,000 titles preserved separately in eleven 
government and scientific organizations as well as by the Kuomintang Party. The 
catalogue was published in serial form in the Academic Review Quarterly, and 
as the present edition is far from perfect it is planned to issue a revised edition 
separately to meet the increasing demand. Inasmuch as gazetteers cover various 
subjects ranging from astronomy and topography to custom and personal history, 
the present catalogue is a very valuable guide to research workers both in history 


and geography. 
. Union Catalogue of Works by/on Hegel in Public Collections in Taiwan. 1955 


Listed in this catalogue are Hegel’s works as well as books on Hegel's 
philosophy by Chinese and foreign scholars preserved in the Academia Sinica, 
National Taiwan University, Taiwan Provincial Normal University, Ministry of 
Education, Kuomintang Headquarters Library, Taiwan Provincial Taipei Library, 
and the National Central Library. This catalogue is to be one part of a union 
catalogue of philosophical works in public collections in Taiwan. To meet a 
special need it was published in the Academic Review Quarterly, Vol. III, No. 4. 


. Catalogue of Western Books Translated into Chinese after the Sino-Japanese War. 
1957 


With a view to promoting the translation of works by foreign scholars, the 
National Central Library compiled this catalogue to serve as a useful guide to 
workers in this field. Titles are arranged according to the Chinese classification 
with the original titles and authors whenever available. 


- Bibliography of Chinese Literature Concerning Food and Beverages. 1955 


The Chinese cuisine, refined through several thousand years, has become a 
kind of art to which innumerable pages have been devoted. This catalogue in- 
cludes works especially on this branch of the arts selected from more than ten 
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bibliographies. A very useful guide for gourmets. 


. Bibliography on Korea, 1955 


China and Korea are not only geographically neighbors, but also have the 
same origin as far as culture is. concerned. A great deal has been written, by 
Chinese scholars on Korea ranging from monumental works to short articles, 
Included in this bibliography are books published separately as. well as. 
and articles contained in other books. It was published as an a ndix to. the 
Symposium on Chinese and Korean Culture, Citizens’ Library Fundamental 
Knowledge, Series HI. 


Catalogue of Books by Korean Authors Published in China. 1955 


This includes books written by Korean authors in Chinese and pub- 
lished in China. The catalogue forms an appendix to the Sywsposium ox Chinese 
and Korean Culture published in the Citizens’ Library of Fundamental Know- 
ledge, Series Hl. 


. Union Catalogue of Books of Korean Editions in the Public Collections in 


Taiwan. 1955 


The Chinese technique of printing was introduced into Korea as early as 
the T’ang Dynasty. Books printed in Korea have been very much sought after 
by collectors both for the refinement of printing and for the fine quality of paper. 
Listed in this catalogue are Korean editions of books preserved in the Academia 
Sinica, National Taiwan University, National Palace Museum, National Central 
Library and Taiwan Provincial Taipei Library, Notes on editions and aythors 
are given wherever possible. The catalogue forms an appendix to the Symposium 
on Chinese Korean Culture published in the Citizens’ Library of Fundamental 
Knowledge, Series III. 


Bibliography on Vietnam. 1956 


Through the long history of cultural relations between China and Vietnam 
a great many pages have been devoted to Vietnam by Chinese scholars. Includ- 
ed in this bibliography are both works by Chinese on Vietnam and Vietnamese 
scholars’ works published in China. The catalogue forms an appendix to- the 
Symposium on Chinese and Vietnamese Culture published in the Citizens’ Library 
of Fundamental Knowledge, Series IV, 
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TIDES FROM THE WEST — 
By Dr. Chiang Monlin 


NT$24.00 | 
US$ 1.00 mia 


Written by renowned educator Dr. Chiang Monlin, Chairman of Joint Commission 
on Rural Reconstruction, this book tells what has happened in China during the last 
hundred years from 1842 to 1941, with emphasis on the latter half of that period. It 
tells about the mental, emotional, and moral make-up of the Chinese people as revealed 
through their life in peace and war and will be helpful to those who want to understand 


China and to cooperate with her in giving an insight into the life and problems of 
the Chinese people. 


o 


Price: 
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CHINESE CULTURE AND CHRISSIANITY 
In Commemoration of Seton Hall Centennial Year (1856-1956) _ 


By Dr. Paul K. T. Sih 


NT$16.00 
Price: 
US$ 0.70 
Prefaced by Dr. Chang Chi-yun, Minister of Education of the Republic of China, 
this book contains nineteen essays by Dr. Paul K. T. Sih, Director of the Institute of Far 
Eastern: Studies of Seton Hall University. It contains comprehensive studies of the es- 
sence of Chinese and Western cultures and will serve as a valuable reference book to 
those studying philosophy and religion. 
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DEMOCRACY IN EAST ASIA 
In Commemoration of Seton Hall Centennial Year: (1856-1956) 


By Dr. Paul K. T. Sih 


§ NT$8.00 
Price: 


US $0.35 
Edited by Dr. Paul K. T. Sih, this book contains six articles written by prominent 
Chinese, Korean and Japanese scholars and President of Vietnam Ngo Dinh Diem on 
the development and problems of democracy in their countries. It should be read by 
those interested in the democratic development in this part of the world and in the future 
of the anti-communist movement in the area. 





The above three books are published by the China Culture Publishing 
Foundation, 1730, Chung Cheng Road, Taipei, Taiwan. Tel. 27297. General Agency 
in Taiwan: 


China Cultural Service, 2, Jen Ai Road, Section 1, Taipei, Taiwan. Tel. 22936. 
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ART OF CHINA 


6 volumes (cm. 47 * 35) 


_ NT$ 850.00 
PRICE: Us$ 20.00 


From ancient times down to the present day, Chinese Art has been famous throughout 
the world and as Chinese paintings and calligraphy are especially representative of the 
wonderful art of China, this Committee (China Series Publishing Committee) has 
selected over five hundred specimens of painting and calligraphy from the collections in 
the National Palace Museum and the National Central Museum. The works chosen 
are arranged in chronological order, covering the period from the Tsin Dynasty down 
to the Ch’ing Dynasty. In these six volumes are included examples of the work of 
famous calligraphists such as Wang Hsi-chih, Chu Sui-liang, Ts’ai Hsiang, Su Shih, 
and Chao Meng-fei, together with paintings by renowned artists such as Tung Yuan, 
Shih Chu-jan, Fan K’uan, Ni Tsan, Shen Chou, T’ang Yin and Wen Cheng-ming. 
Works of this kind are extremely rare so that they may be considered art -treasures 
in the truest sense of the word and part of the cultural heritage of mankind. 











Selected Masterpieces of 
Chinese Painting and 
Calligraphy 
60 plates, cm. 41*35, loose leaf 


NT$ 150.00 
PRICE: Us¢ 5.00 


This volume comprises sixty reproductions of selected specimens of painting and 
calligraphy by famous Chinese artists from the Tsin Dynasty down to the Ch’ing Dynasty. 
The originals are kept in the National Palace Museum in Taichung. 





Both the above works are publishit=d by the China Series Publishing Committee, 
11 South Chung Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan. Tel. 26882. General Agency in Taiwan: 
Taiwan ‘Book Store, 14 Chung Ching Read, Section 1, Taipei, Taiwan. Tel. 23875. 
Agents in Hongkong: 
j CHI SHENG BOOK CO. 


380E Nathan Road, Kowloon, Hongkong 














